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PREFACE 


This modest book is an attempt to write a 
connected history of North-Eastern India during 
the period falling approximately between 320 A.D. 
and 760 A.D. Discoveries of new materials of 
Indian history, specially epigraphic records, during 
the last quarter of a century throughout which I 
had the good fortune to work as a student of Indian 
epigraphy, and the learned contributions of eminent 
scholars on them in India and outside, have rendered 
it possible for me to undertake such a connected 
narrative. In this work I have, to some extent, drawn 
from some of my own earlier contributions, specially 
on the Gupta history, and embodied portions of 
them in some of the chapters. Experience as a 
Professor of Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages has 
extremely helped me in offering new interpretation, 
where deemed necessary, to many words and passages 
in some of the epigraphic documents studied for 
gathering materials for this work, and this has been 
indicated at the proper places. The idea of getting 
this work tested by eminent scholars, as suggested 
by some friends in superior position in life, encouraged 
me recently to offer it as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Dacca, 
so that I may have the satisfaction of knowing from 
the remarks of my examiners how far my own views 
on and interpretation of historical facts, expressed 
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dearly or hinted covertly in epigraphic records, and 
also some of my suggestions for the solution of 
controversial points, may be placed before the scholarly 
world. This work was, I am glad to say, approved 
as a thesis for that degree by my examiners, Professor 
F. W. Thomas of Oxford and Dr. L. D. Barnett and 
Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum, London, to whom 
I am deeply grateful for their kind adjudgment. 

In my attempt to construct a history of North- 
Eastern India during the period under notice, I have 
mostly based my views on the results obtained from 
my prolonged study of the original inscriptional 
documents, though other sources, e.g. numismatic 
and literary, have also been utilised. It is evident 
that in a work like this, which largely concerns piecing 
together the stray and often fragmentary materials 
obtained here and there, I am bound to reinvestigate 
the results of the researches of previous and contem- 
porary workers in the same field and to criticise 
their views, either for endorsement or rejection, 
partial or full, or to expound entirely new ones. 

The plan of this book, as is evident from the 
contents and the synchronistic table attached hereto, 
will show that I have ventured to write in the first 
four chapters a connected history of the imperial 
Gupta rule which, although a trodden path, required 
in my opinion a thorough revision in the light of the 
new knowledge obtained from such discoveries, as 
the five Damodarpur copper-plate grants of the Gupta 
period (already edited by me), the new Baigram 
(Bogra, more correctly, Dinajpur) copper-plate of the 
Gupta year 128 (edited and just published by me in 
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the Epigraphia Indica), the Dhanaidaha copper-plate 
(re-deciphered by me) and Mr. K. N. Dikshit’s 
Paharpur copper-plate grant of the same type. 

I should acknowledge here that I am fully conscious 
of my omission to discuss, rightly at page 38 of this 
book, the important question of Ramagupta, who is now 
being thought by some of my Indian colleagues, e.g. the 
late Professor R. D. Banerjiand Professor A. S.,Altekar 
of the Benares Hindu University, as belonging to the 
imperial Gupta family and as a son and successor of 
emperor Samudragupta. They think that his reign, 
though it might have been a short one, intervened 
between that of his father and his younger brother 
Chandragupta II. But I regret to note here that 
the Ramagupta problem is yet a controversial one. 
It is indeed difficult, with the present stock of our 
knowledge on the point, to tie up Ramagupta with the 
reigning sovereigns of the imperial Gupta dynasty. I 
felt it unfair to myself to accept Ramagupta, at the 
present moment, as a reigning emperor of the Gupta 
house, chiefly on the evidence of the extracts from 
an old drama, named Devlchandraguptam, which, itself 
however, has not yet been discovered and published in 
full. These extracts from the drama have been pointed 
out by M. Sylvain Levi as occurring in a newly- 
discovered treatise on dramaturgy, the NdtpadarpaVM, 
belonging to a late period of history, in which also 
Ramagupta is mentioned simply as a king (raja) without 
any of the titles in vogue in the Gupta period for indica- 
ting lord-paramountcy, and Dhruvadevi is also styled 
simply as a dev% and not a mahadevl that she really was. 
Want of full conviction in the theory, so far advanced, 



iKat Ratnagupfa was a ruling Gupfa monarch, whose 
wife Dhruvadevi (alleged to have been offered by this 
imbecile king to a contemporary ^aka king) was later 
married by his younger brother, the emperor 
Chandragupta II himself, probably by bringing about 
the death of his elder brother, has led me to omit 
reference in the main body of my book, to this 
hitherto unknown figure in Gupta history. We shall 
have yet to wait for the discovery of new epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence to corroborate such a theory, 
before it can be accepted as a historical fact. I have 
not also referred to Kacha as being a member of the 
imperial Gupta family, although numismatic evidence 
is clear to ascertain the existence of a person of 
that name, whose relationship however, either with 
Samudragupta or his father Chandragupta I, is yet a 
matter of mere conjecture amongst historians. 

The following are some of the chief points in 
the book to which attention of scholars may here be 
drawn, viz., (1) my interpretation of the Mehaurali 
Iron Pillar Inscription and identification of King 
Chandra mentioned therein with Chandragupta I, and 
(2) my establishment, from my first decipherment of 
the peculiar land-sale documents discovered in North 
Bengal, of the important historical facts, (i) that the 
entire province of Pundravardhana formed an integral 
part of the imperial Gupta empire, (ii) that 
Budhagupta’s reign was a long one and also not 
confined to the western portion of India alone, but 
included a large part of North-Eastern India, (iii) that 
the imperial Gupta dynasty continued to rule in full 
glory at least upto the first quarter of the sixth 
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century A.D. ifirougH a succession of three or four 
more monarchs after Skandagupta, and (iv) that the 
district officers [vishayapatis), under the provincial 
governors, themselves appointed directly by the 
imperial Gupta sovereigns, had an excellent adminis- 
trative machinery at the head-quarters, viz. an Advisory 
Board representing the various important interests of 
those days. 1 may add that I have also dealt with 
some controversial subjects in Gupta history and tried 
to offer new suggestions for their solution which will 
be evident to the readers at their proper places in the 
book. 

Then with regard to the next few chapters in 
which 1 have dealt with the post-Gupta kingdoms in 
North-Eastern India, limiting myself to the rise of the 
Pala kings of Bengal, it may be submited that a new 
solution has been offered to the most vexed questions 
of the chronology of the ^ailodbhava dynasty of 
Orissa and that of the early Lichchhavi kings of Nepal. 
In trying to establish my own theories on these two 
important chronologies I was compelled to refute 
the views of some of the most eminent writers on 
the subject with due deference to their vast erudition. 
A word of apology is necersary here for the lengthy 
treatment of the early history of Nepal in Chapter XL 
I have felt that the history of this most interesting 
country was long neglected in India and excepting 
the admirable treatise of that great savant, M. Syivain 
Levi, no detailed narrative of the early history of 
Nepal, so far as I know, has been given in any work 
written in English (M. Syivain Le'vi’s book, the Le 
pal t being written in French). I have attempted 
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to construct a connected history of this kingdom in 
Its very early days, by culling materials from the 
vast mass of its epigraphic records. I only regret 
that the summary of some of these records, which I 
have.laid down in the body of the chapter itself, has 
not separately formed an appendix to it. 

I have refrained from dealing separately and in 
detail with the history of king Harshavardhana, as 
the geographical area adopted for treatment in this 
work precludes its possibility, and it is already too 
well-known a topic. But most of the chief events 
in that monarch’s life and career have been mentioned 
in the chapters on ^asanka, the king of Bengal and 
the Kamarupa kings. Other minor contributions to 
the knowledge of historical truths may be marked 
here and there in the different chapters, e. g. the 
identification of king Susthitarvarman, mentioned in the 
Apshad inscription of Adityasena, with the Kamarupa 
king of that name and not with any imaginary king 
of the same name belonging to the Maukhari dynasty, 
and also the identification of king Devavarman of 
the Chinese records with King Devagupta of the 
Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha. In Chapter VII 
I have endeavoured to adjudge properly the career 
of King ^afianka and incorporate some new facts about 
him as obtained from a study of the Buddhist treatise, 
the ilai^nhflmulakalpa. The chapter on the kingdom 
of Vafiga-Samata^a is entirely a new addition to the 
early history of Bengal written in a connected form. 

I quite feel that I could neither make the book solely 
a political history, nor a cultural one, but to some 
extent it may be taken as a blending of both. It was 



really noi possible for me to treat the materials at my 
disposal for the particular period limited in this work, 
under separate headings, such as political, social, 
economic, religious, literary or otherwise, and to 
discuss fully all the cultural aspects of the people of 
North-Eastern India. 

It may be stated here that the system of trans- 
literation of Sanskrit and Prakrit words employed 
in this work is the one mostly adopted in the 
EpigrajpMa Indica. The abbreviations used in the 
references are too obvious to require any explanation. 

In conclusion, I wish to record here a fact that 
the first inspiration and encouragement for attempting 
to undertake such works on ancient Indian history 
came to me from the illustrious trio, who founded 
the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi (in the 
old Puvi^ravardhanabhukt^, I mean, my friend Kumar 
Sarat Kumar Roy of Dighapatiya, M.A., M.L.C., the 
late Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitra, B.L., C.I.E., and 
Rai Rama Prasad Chanda Bahadur, B.A., to whom 
I take this opportunity to pay a tribute of high 
respects. My very hearty thanks are due to Mr. 
G. H. Langley, M.A., Vice-chancellor, Dacca University, 
and my erst-while colleague in that University, Dr. 
S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt., for the great interest they 
have taken in this work which, on account of their 
very insistent exhortation, was submitted as a thesis 
for the doctorate of the Dacca University. Another 
friend who cannot be forgotten in this connection is 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M. A., who never failed to keep 
me cheerful by words of encouragement during 
moments of despair while gathering together stray 



materials for this history. But the gratitude under 
which my friend and colleague, Dr. Basanta Kumar 
Ray, M. A., Ph. D., of the Department of English of 
the Dacca University, has placed me is realy very 
deep, as he ungrudgingly read through the whole 
manuscript and suggested corrections and improve- 
ments in the language which have been almost 
unhesitatingly adopted by me. Finally, I cannot let 
the opportunity here pass without making a thankful 
reference to my pupil, Mr. Sures Chandra Das M. A., 
for his undertaking the responsibility of printing 
this book in his press. I am sorry that despite 
ail attempts to avoid typographical errors, some 
have crept in and 1 beg to draw the kind attention 
of my readers to the short list of corrections at the 
end of the book. 


CALCUTTA, 
December, 12, 1933. 


Radhagovinda Basak. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 


Ancient India witnessed several forms of constitu- 
tional government monarchical, oligarchical, republi- 
can and tribal, working in different periods of her 
history, in different parts of the country. But the 
most prevailing form of Hindu constitution was 
monarchical. Generally speaking, in India, especially 
Northern India, there was a large number of small 
monarchical States which were ruled severally and 
independently by their own kings or chiefs, using such 
royal titles as maharaja, raja, nrpa and the like, 
assisted by the necessary administrative machinery, 
viz., an assembly of ministers and a body of State- 
officers in the various departments. Whenever any 
such local ruler of a particular State, or any adven- 
turer from a remote foregin land, having aspired, on 
account of the possession of adequate kingly virtues, 
to become a paramount suzerain — a samrat or a sarvva- 
hhauma emperor — succeeded in asserting his over- 
lordship justly and legitimately on the several conter- 
minous and distant States, — that ruler or adventurer 
became the founder of some sort of an empire, keeping 
most of the kings and chiefs of the other ^States 
dependent on his imperial power either as feudal 
vassals, or through other kinds of political alliances. 
Such a great sovereign was generally the head of a 
great confederation of States having, however, reserved 
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for himself some provinces under his own direct rule 
and placed some others under that of his own viceroys 
or governors. As long as such an emperor could hold 
his own superior position intact, by means of his 
exceptional ability as the executive head of the 
administration, the smaller local States or provinces 
could easily be kept under his sway and subjection. 
But when through causes, internal or external, such 
an empire once began to decay, the numerous States 
that had once formed its component parts tried to 
recover their own independence. 

During such period of decadence of an empire, 
unity disappears for the time being, dissension prevails 
and anarchy plays havoc. Disorder, chaos and con- 
fusion rule supreme, for, there remains no real darida- 
dhara, (wielder of danda) for controlling the inde- 
pendent States and saving the whole country from 
the evils and perils of distemper. Cohesive political 
relation amongst the different States may again arise, if 
and when, suzerainty or over-lordship can be enforced 
on them by a powerful ruler who can, as a veritable 
incarnation of kingly virtues of a high order, assume 
the title of an emperor and establish an empire by his 
supremacy. Such an anarchical period when, for the 
want of a proper da'n4o’dhara, the weak are oppressed 
by the strong and a struggle for supremacy amongst 
the various local rulers ensues, is called by the Hindu 
authors of the Artha'aditras, Niti-sdatras (sciences 
and treatises on polity) and the SmtUa (law-books) 
the period of mdti'^anydya^^ (a term of political 

* Cf. ft I ft 
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philosophy expressing a state of anarchy, derived from 
the weii'Icnown natural phenomenon that large fish 
devour the small ones in water). It is a misnomer to 
call any period of history a blank, for, even then 
local powers exist and strive, as political rivals to 
attain a higher position, even that of a suzerain, if 
possible. 

Such a course of disruption befell the great empire 
of the Mauryyas in the remote past. A similar condi- 
tion awaited the Kushan empire some time later. 
From whatever cause or causes the fall of that empire 
might have taken place, a period of maityanyaya 
prevailed in Northern India, during which the kings 
or chiefs of the various local centres, e.g. Girinagara 
in Surashtra, Ujjayini in Avanti, VaiSali in Videha, 
Pajaliputra in Magadha etc., must have entered into a 
struggle amongst themselves for supremacy and over- 
lordship. The down-fall of the Kushan empire in 
Aryyavarta (Northern India) synchronised with that 
of the Andhra empire in Dakshinapatha (the Deccan). 
The disappearance of the rule of both these powerful 
dynasties from the stage of Indian history took place 
during the first half of the third century A.D. Then 
followed, except in the Punjab and the far North-West 
of India, a period of anarchy which continued for about 

KmtiViya Artha^stra, Bk. I, Chap, IV, p. 33, Trivandrum, Ed. 
1924. Also compare — Earn. Chap. II, v 40 ; — Manut VII, 20 ; 

•^Sff>rna>yanat Ch. 67, v 31 of the Ayodhya-kanda. 

The word dainda may refer either to the royal sceptre or one 
of the four political expedients mentioned in ancient Indian 
political treatises. 
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one century, till all disorder settled down under the 
suzerain power of the Gupta monarchs, who succeeded 
in establishing a North Indian empire, which lasted in 
full glory for well-nigh two and a half centuries. 
During this long period— approximately from the first 
quarter of the fourth century A. D. to the second of 
the sixth, — the Gupta emperors had under their 
unrivalled sway almost the whole of Northern India. 
The kings ruling during this period are styled the 
imperial Gupta rulers to distinguish them from those 
kings with ‘ Gupta ’ appendage to their names, who 
in a somewhat later period continued to reign in a 
circumscribed area in Magadha and the neighbouring 
countries even after the next period of matsyanyaya, 
which followed tbe dissolution of Harshavardhana’s 
empire and almost till the rise of the Pala kings of 
Bengal who enjoyed supreme power in North-Eastern 
India. 



Chapter II 


North-Eastern India under the Imperial Gupta 
Emperors Chandragupta 1 and Samudragupta 


Inscriptional records show that the founder of 
the Gupta dynasty was a king named Gupta, who 
had the use of the title maharaja only and that his 
son and successor, bearing the same title, was named 
Ghatotkacha. The late Dr. V. Smith’s suggestion* 
that the name of the founder of the Gupta family 
was “^rigupta” and not simply “Gupta” is inde- 
fensible. Like the names of the other Gupta kings 
used in inscriptions and coins, this first king’s name 
was also decorated with the honorific prefix, ‘ 6rl 
It cannot be ascertained whether Dr. Rapson's seal 
with the legend Outtasya (in mixed Sanskrit and 
Prakrit) belongs to maharaja Gupta, but Dr. Hoernle’s 
clay-seal,® with the legend “ srxgnpUya ” inscribed on 
it, appears to belong to this king. The king Srigupta, 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrim, I-tsing,® as the 
founder of a Buddhist temple with an endowment of 
twenty-four large villages for the benefit of Chinese 
pilgrims, and as reigning some five hundred years 
before his own time of travel (in India, 673-695 A.D.) 
can be identified with the founder of the Gupta dynasty, 

1 J. A. S; Vol. LIU, Pt. 1, p. 119 and note. 

» J. B. A. 8. (1905), p. 814, plate 6, 23 and 1901, p. 99. 

8 I6<d,N. S. VoLZIII (1882), p. 571, andJnd. Ant., VoLJli 
p. 110. 
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if we make some allowance for ihe pilgrim’s calculation 
of the interval between his own time and king Gupta’s, 
which is only conjecturally put as five hundred years. 
He may have hazarded such a statement on hearsay 
evidence only. Another important argument in favour 
of the identification of I-tsing’s i§rigupta with 
Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, 
advanced by Mr. Allan*, is that “the lands of the 
patron of the Chinese pilgrims must have lain within 
the Gupta territory, and it is unlikely that 

we should have had two different rulers in the same 
territory of the same name within so brief a period; 
had the Gupta mentioned by I-tsing been an ancestor 
of and not identical with Gupta, he must have appear- 
ed in some of the genealogical lists”. Hence the two 
may be regarded as identical. However, from the 
use of the title, maharaja, both by Gupta and 
Gha^tkacha, it appears that they were small kings 
of the feudatory type and were not paramount 
sovereigns. Pataliputra in Magadha was most probably 
the political centre of their territory. It may be 
supposed with Mr. Allan* and probably rightly, that 
“the Gupta kingdom was probably one of many which 
rose to practical independence with the decline of 
Kushan power”. Following the view of the late 
Dr. V. Smith and other scholars we may place the 
rule of maharaja Gupta conjecturally between 275 and 
300 A. D., and that of Gha^otkacha between 300 and 
320 A. D. respectively. A seal bearing the legend 

* Allao — Catalogue of Indian Coini, Oupta Dynaetieet IntTodao* 
tton pp. XV— XVI. 

* Ibid, Introduction p. XVI, 
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** ^\-Oh<dotkaehagvpta$ya’* inscribed on it, was dis- 
coverd at Vaifiali (Basarh). The indentification of this 
Gha^otkachagupta with maharaja Ghatotkacha of the 
Gupta dynasty — a view* advanced by the late Dr. 
Bloch and Dr. Smith, may be accepted as correct, 
specially on the consideration that the seal in question 
was discovered along with other seals belonging to 
the Gupta period, the most remarkable of them being 
the one belonging to the chief queen of Chandra- 
gupta II, viz. Mahadevi Dhruvasvamini (undoubtedly the 
same as the queen named Dhruvadevi in the inscrip- 
tions) , who was the mother of maharaja Govindagupta. 
It cannot be stated with any degree of certainty 
whether the second Gupta ruler (Ghatotkacha) had 
any relation with Vaisali, the capital of the old clan 
of the Lichchhavis. His son and successor, Chandra- 
gupta I, who was the third king in the Gupta line, 
but the first maharajMhiraja of the dynasty — married 
a Lichchhavi princess named Kumaradevl. It may be 
believed that Ghatotkacha, though a local king of 
Magadha ruling from Pataliputra, might have, 
towards the close of his rule, become more powerful 
on account of the growing power of his worthy and 
accomplished son Chandragupta I, whose strong 
support must have helped the father to extend his own 
dominion by making a conquest of the northern State 
of Vaidali and to compel the Lichchhavi chief or 
chiefs to please him by entering into a tantana^tandhi'' 

• A. 8. a.— 1903-4, p. 102 and J. B. A. 8., 1905, p. 153 ; Smith’s 
a. H. !»• p. 280, note 1. 

7 Of, KSfn. 2^t% — Chap. IX, v# 6, — 
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(a kind of treaty of peace by the present of a maiden 
to a victor), by which the hand of Kumaradevi was pro- 
bably won for his own son. So it appears that the 
expansion of the kingdom of Magadha was to a very 
large extent due to the general weakening of the power 
of the Lichchhavis. An alternative theory may be 
advanced that after the death of Ghatotkacha, Chandra- 
gupta I himself, most powerful and rising as he was, 
began to extend his ancestral kingdom of Pataliputra, 
and just as his renowned son and successor Samudra- 
gupta is known from his own record to have gained 
the services of the kings of different States by various 
conciliatory methods, one amongst which was 
hanyofiayana* (‘presentation of a daughter'), so also 
it is not improbable that his father Chandragupta I, 
should have, in course of his conquests, pushed his 
arms first of all into the neighbouring northern State 
of Vaifiall and caused one of the Lichchhavi chiefs 
to offer him the hand of the princess Kumaradevi. 
Matrimonial alliances between royal families for 
political purposes have been prevalent in all times 
in all countries, specially in India. In a still earlier 
period of Indian history we find an instance of such 
an alliance ratifying the incorporation of a country 
into an empire. Naganika% the queen of the third 
Andhra king ^atakarni was a Maharathi princess, that 
is, a daughter of a king of the Rashtrikas. This marriage 
is regarded by scholars as a convenient way of 
extension of the Andhra empire upto the valley of 


9 Fleet— C. 1. 1., No. 1, L. 24. 

» Cambridge History of Ifhdia^ Vol* 1} pp, 530-31, 
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the Godavari (Nasik district). The marriage of 
Prabhavatl, daughter of Chandragupta II and his 
second wife Kuveranaga, with Rudrasena II, the 
Vakataka king of the Deccan, is another instance of 
a similar matrimonial alliance*®. In a later period 
of Indian history we find several instances of political 
marriages. Karna of Chedi was obliged to make 
peace with Vigrahapala III, king of Gauda, by marrying 
his daughter Yauvanasrl'* to his victorious enemy. 
Jatavarman, the powerful Varman king of East Bengal, 
who, we learn'® from the Belava copper-plate ins- 
cription of Bhojavarman, began to spread his arms of 
conquest for securing overlordship, was pacified by 
the same Chedi King by the marriage with him of 
another daughter of liis, named Virasri. Other such 
alliances will be referred to in some of the subsequent 
chapters of this work. 

The late Dr. V. Smith’s theory' * that Chandra- 
gupta I, “ by means of his matrimonial alliance ” with 
the Lichchhavis, “ succeeded to the power held by his 
wife’s relatives ”, who, he thinks, “ were masters of 
the ancient imperial city ”, Pataliputra, cannot be 
accepted without some reservation. We have no 
evidence to show whether in the third century A. D. 
and during the first quarter of the fourth, the Lich- 
chhavis were in occupation of Pataliputra, as well as 
their ancestral territory of Vaisall, or only of Pata- 

I 0 Fleet— C. I. I., No. 55, p. 237. 

II Sandhyukaranan Jin’s JSxmMhirita (Meinoirs^of the A. S. BJ 
Chap. I. V. 9. 

1 2 Vide the author’s paper in the Epi. Ind., Vol. XII, No. 8, 

13 V. A. Smith— B. H. n p. 279. 

A2. 
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liputra. We only know from one'* of the Nepal 
inscriptions (No. 15) that king Supushpa of the 
Lichchhavi family was born in Pushpapura (i.e. 
Pataliputra) but he belonged to a period long before 
the Christian era according to the calculation of time 
of the events mentioned in that Nepal record. In any 
case there is no denying the fact that this matrimonial 
union of the two families was a great political 
achievement on the part of Chandragupta 1, and it 
might have enabled him to extend his conquests and 
raise himself from the old position of a local maharaja 
to the rank of a lord-paramount, a muharajadhiraja 
and thus to lay the foundation of a mighty empire in 
Northern India. 


Chandragupta 1 

(c. I.— 16 G. E. = c. 319-335 A. D.) 

Mr. Allan thinks that in order to commemorate the 
famous union of the Guptas with the Lichchhavis 
treated above, it was Chandragupta I’s son and succes- 
sor, Samudragupta who issued a type of coins 
which bore on the obverse the figures of his father 
and mother, Kumaradevi, — along with their names, and 
on the reverse the figure of Lakshmi seated on a lion, 
with the legend Lichchharayah. But following the 
late Dr. V. Smith- we may presume that it was 

1* /. A. Vol. IX 1880, p, 178. 

1 Allan~Ca^. 0/ coins— Intro duel it n, p. XVIII, § 14. 

2 V. Smith—!?. U. Z». p. 280. 
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probably Chandragupta I himself, and not his son, 
who struck such coins out of a sense of pleasant 
gratitude that his own power was much augmented 
by this matrimonial relation with the Lichchhavis. 
We do not concur with Mr. Allan’s view’ that these 
Gupta coins could not possibly be “a local develop- 
ment, in Magadha, of the late Kushan coins from 
which they are obviously derived”; but we think, as 
will be shown below, that the period “when the 
Guptas came into closer contact with the late Great 
Kushanas whose eastern (Punjab) coinage they 
copy ” may have belonged to as early a time of the 
Gupta history as the reign of Chandragupta I, who 
had spread his arms of conquest to the distant coun- 
tries of the West and North West frontiers washed by 
the Indus. 

After his accesssioii Chandragupta 1 began to extend 
his dominion by means of fresh conquests. Although 
we are not in possession of any definite inscriptional 
literature for supplying us with details of the extent 
of his conquests, we can ascertain from a reference 
to his son Samudragupta’s campaigns of conquests 
as described in the Allahabad pillar inscription that 
Chandragupta 1 ruled over the whole of the Gangetic 
valley from Prayaga (Allahabad) to Pataliputra in 
Magadha including Saketa (Oudh). In discussing the 
date of the compilation of the dynastic accounts in 
the Puranas Mr. Pargiter* thus writes — “ the Guptas 

3 Allaa*~Cat. of Oupta coins— Introduction, pp. LX V— LX VI. 

A Pargiter — Dyna$tie$ of the Kali Age — Introduotioni p. XII, 
§ 20 . 
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are mentioned as reigning over the country comprised 
within Prayaga, Saketa (Ayodhya), and Magadha, that 
is exactly the territory which was possessed at his 
death by Chandragupta I, who founded the Gupta 
dynasty in A. D. 319-20 and reigned till 326 or 330 
(or even till 335 perhaps), before it was extended by 
the conquests of his son and successor Samudra- 
gupta”;and that scholar also holds the view that as 
the Pauranic account does not take any notice of 
Samudragupta’s conquests, nor of the Gupta empire, 
the narrative was closed during the interval which 
elapsed between the time when Chandragupta I estab- 
lished his kingdom from Magadha over Tirhut, Bihar 
and Oudh as far as Allahabad and the beginning of 
Samudragupta’s reign. But there is reason to believe 
that this account ’ of the Purarias with regard to the 
extent of the Gupta dominions had been compiled 
before Chandragupta 1 made other glorious conquests 
(to be dealt with below) which probably took place 
towards the latter part of his reign. It may be 
presumed that the province of Pundravardhana (North 
Bengal) was also brought under the rule of Chandra- 
gupta I, for had the conquest of this province fallen 
to the lot of his son, Samudragupta, that event should 
certainly have found mention in his famous Allahabad 
record. It will not probably be correct to hold that 
North Bengal during this period formed directly a 

• or. Vithnupura^—'Bk. IV Chap. 24— ■fll'fWT 
I” and also VayupurMia Chap. 99 — SpTPnf 

Also of, V. Smith— I. A. 1902. p. 268. note. 
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part of Magadha, and was ruled by the central 
government from Pataliputra, but it was very likely 
placed under the charge of a governor appointed by 
the imperial monarch. This may seem to be evident 
from the records of the Gupta rulers in a later period. 

It has been shown elsewhere* in detail why we 
should identify the Chandra of the Meharauli Iron 
pillar inscription/ written in North Indian script 
of the fourth century of the Christian era, with the 
Gupta emperor Chandragupta I. A few remarks may 
be offered here by way of refuting the view of the 
late Mm. H. P. ^astri which was accepted by the late 
Dr. V. Smith® and which Professor R. C. Majumdar® 
of the Dacca University also feels inclined to accept, 
that this Chandra was not a ruler of the Gupta 
dynasty and that he should be identified with king 
Chandravarman mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta. Mm. H. P. Sastri based 
his arginnents, in favour of this identification, on 
two inscriptions, viz., the Mandasor Stone-inscription'® 
of Naravarman of the year 461 of the Malava era 
( = 404 A. D.) and the Susunia Hill inscription" of 
Chandravarman. It may be mentioned that in the 
first inscription king {pTirtUva) Naravarman uses with 
his name the title maharaja and in the second, 

6 The writer’s paper— published in Ind. Ant, — 1919, pp. 
98'101. 

7 Fleet— C. I. I., Vol. Ill, No. 32. 

8 V. A. Smith — F. H. I'y.^ p. 290, foot-note 1. 

9 R. C. Majamdar — *' The Early History of Bengal**, published 
by the University of Dacca, 1924. 

I 0 Epi. M.— Vol. XIII, No. 36. 

II Ibid— Vo). XII, No. 9, 
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Chandrvarman also does the same. In the one, 
maharaja Naravarman is described as the son of king 
Simhavarman and in the other maharaja Chandra- 
varman is mentioned as the son of the same king, 
attached to whose name we find another epithet 
Pushkararndhipati which means that king Simhavar- 
man was the ruler of Pushkarana (probably, Pokaran 
in the Jodhpur State of Rajputana). In Samudra- 
gupta’s Allahabad inscription there is mention of a 
king named Chandravarman as one of the several 
kings of Aryyavarta (Northern India) who were 
violently extirpated by that Gupta monarch during his 
campaign of conquests. Naravarman appears to have 
ruled as a feudatory king in Western Malwa in 404 
A. D. i.e. during the reign of Chandragupta II, son 
of Samudragupta. Hence the supposition is inevitable 
that Chandravarman was an elder brother of Naravar- 
man. The identity of the Chandravarman of the 
Susunia Hill inscription as established by Pandit 
^astri is quite correct, but there will be very great 
difficulties in proving conclusively that this Chandra- 
varman and the Chandra of the Iron Pillar are identi- 
cal. Let us now consider the following historical 
data supplied by the Meharauli inscription: — (i) King 
Chandra extirpated in battle in the Vanga countries 
(East and South Bengal) his enemies who offered him 
a united resistance and thereby he achieved fame; (ii) 
he, in course of war, crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus (Sindhu) and overcame the Vahlikas ** 

1 * It may be suggested that the Valhikas were the same as the 
Bahikas (the country of the Bahika people who had their capital 
in ^kala, Sialkot in the Punjab). Of. Prof. S. K. Majumdar’a 
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(probably, some people of foreign origin in the upper 
Punjab); (iii) the Southern Ocean was “even to-day” 
(i.e. at the time of incision of the epigraph) “ being 
perfumed by the breezes of his prowess ” i.e. he, 
probably, proceeded also towards the South for 
making conquests; (iv) his majestic glory still lingered 
on earth in the shape of fame even after his death ; 

(v) he enjoyed for a long time ( snchimm ) lord- 
paramountcy {aikadhiraj^am) on earth, earned by 
the strength of his own arms {avabJmjarjjitam) i.e. 
he was justified in calling himself a maMrdjridhirajd, 
a title which he himself earned by his own prowess; 
and (vi) he was a Vaishnava and raised this pillar as 
a flag-staff (d/iraja) in honour of the god Vishnu on 
the Vishnupada hill. 

From these data we find that king Chandra was 
a mighty monarch who acquired the title of mahdraj- 
adJiirdja (expressed for metrical exigencies as 
aikTidhiraj/jam prdpta in line 5 of the inscription), 
whereas Chandravarman is simply mentioned in the 
Susunia inscription with the title, tmhdruja which 
during the Gupta period of Indian history and even 

note on pp. 686 87 of the now edition of Cunningham's Ancient 
Geography of India ”, published by Chuhervortty, Chatter jce & Co., 
Calcutta, 1924). Varahamihira mentions Vahlikas as one of the 
northern peoples. Mr, Allan (Cat^of Gupta Coins — Introduction, 
p, XXXVI) thinks it ” probable that the name Vahlika had 
acquired a more general significance and used like Fahlavas, 
Yavana, &c., of a body of foreign invaders of India", and therefore 
it may not have any reference to the people of Bulkh, 

1 3 This datum indicates clearly that the inscription was a 
posthumous one and was probably got incised by the order of a 
successor of king Chandra. 
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earlier, was used by kings of small States and by 
feudatory rulers. The fifth datum noted above is very 
significant. The statement that Chandra earned 
sureme overlordship on earth by means of his own 
prowess and enjoyed it for a long time and that he 
led his arms of conquest to the distant countries 
(Vanga) in the east and those washed by the Indus 
on the west and also towards the south, applied more 
to an early Gupta ruler of the fourth century A. D. 
than to any local king of any of the smaller States 
then ruling independently in Northern India. There 
is no Pauranic or epigraphic evidence to show that 
any other family of kings made any attempt in the 
fourth century to assume imperial dignity by conquer- 
ing distant countries. So the inevitable conclusion 
that forces itself upon us is that it was Saniudragupta’s 
father, Chandragupta I, the first maharajadJdnija of 
the Gupta line of emperors, who began to establish 
the empire by marching out for achieving conquests 
in Eastern and southern Bengal, in portions of the 
Punjab through Sind, and also towards the south. 
It cannot, however, be stated with any degree of 
certainty how far Chandragupta 1 succeeded in incor- 
porating these conquered provinces into his own 
central kingdom or in entering into any kind of politi- 
cal relation with their rulers or chiefs. 

It seems quite probable that Samudragupta ordered 
this epigraph to be incised on this very costly pillar 
of wrought iron which his late father Chandragupta I 
had caused to be erected as a flag-staff in honour 
of Vishnu; and as the ancestors of his father were 
local chiefs {maharajas), the emperor did not perhaps 
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command the court-poet to refer to any pedigree in 
the inscription. To prove completely that king 
Chandravarman and the Chandra of the Iron pillar 
are indentical, one must establish, first of all, that 
Chandravarman came to Vanga (East and South 
Bengal) “ on a campaign of conquests The Susunia 
inscription offers not the slightest hint of any such 
conquest. It simply states that the dedication of the 
wheel on the back-wall of the cave (just below which 
the inscription is engraved) was a pious “ deed 
{klrttih) of maharaja Chandravarman, son of maharaja 
Siihhavarman, king of Pushkarana ”. It does not say 
“ that Chandra of Pokarna did conquer that part of 
the country ” as asserted somewhat unwarrantedly by 
Pandit Sastrl. The Susunia hill is situated in Radha 
or Suihha (West Bengal), while King Chandra came 
to Vanga (East and part of South Bengal). Mr. 
Nalini Kanta Bhattasali' Curator of the Dacca 
Museum, has lately lent some force to the opinion of 
Mm. H. P. ^astrl by pointing out a solitary reference 
to one Chandravarman whose kotfl or fort formed a 
boundary of a land, granted to a Brahman by a king 
of the sixth century A.D. somewhere near Kotalipada 
in the district of Faridpur. This view again of Mr. 
Bhattasali led our friend Dr. R. C. Majumdar to think 
that Chandravarman of Pushkarana subjugated Bengal 
and ruled over it for some time. But no mention 
whatever is found in the Faridpur inscription that 
Chandravarman was a king of Bengal at all. On the 
other hand, it can be easily presumed that Chandravar- 

1 4 Dacca Beviev) — Vol. X, 1920 — ^21, JToa, 2, 8, 4 and 6, 

A3. 
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man might have gone to the Susunia Hill on a pilgri- 
mage to the hill-cave to do honour in person to the 
god Chakrasvamin and that it was probably a very 
famous place of pilgrimage in old days. It may be 
advanced as an argument that as the wheel in the 
Susunia hill-cave and the flag-staff, viz. the Iron pillar, 
are both sacred to the god Vishnu, it favours the 
identity of Chandravarman and Chandra. But were 
not the Gupta emperors themselves devotees of Vishnu 
or Bhagavan {paramahluigavataft)? Hence we are still 
inclined to believe with the late Dr. Fleet that 
the Chandra of the Iron pillar is the first Gupta 
maharajadhiraja Chandragupta I, and this accounts 
for the striking palacographical similarity of this 
inscription with the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
his son Samudragupta. 

The first year of this monarch’s reign, reckoned 
very likely from his assumption of the title of 
mahardjadhiraj a after he had already extended to 
some extent his ancestral kingdom, was 319-20 A. D., 
and the era known to historians as “ the Gupta era ”, 
used in inscriptional and numismatic records in many 
parts of Northern India during the next few centuries, 
began from this date. It may be assumed that some 
conquests had been made by Chandragupta I before 
this date, and that he might have ruled simply as a 
maharaja for a few years after his father maharaja 
Gha^tkacha’s death, and that the ceremony for the 
celebration of his accession to the high office of 
aikadhirajya or the status of a maharajadhiraja 
occurred in 319-20 A. D. whence his regnal year 
commenced to be counted. 



Samudragupta-Parakramanka 

(c. 16-61 G. E.=c. 335-380 A. D.) 

Chandragupta I was succeeded by his son 
Samudragupta, who, it is clear from an epigraph of 
the latter’s reign, does not appear to have been the 
eldest son. He was selected by his father for the 
Crown-princeship. The events of the reign of this 
great Gupta ruler can only be known from a study 
of two inscriptions of his reign and the different types 
of his coins. The most famous of all documents of 
the Gupta period of Indian history, possessing histori- 
cal value, is the Allahabad Pillar inscriptionJ of 
Samudragupta, This inscription is engraved on a 
round monolith sand-stone pillar, which also contains 
a set of edicts caused to be incised by the imperial 
command of the Mauryya emperor Asoka in the third 
century B. C. fnspite of the ravages perpetrated by 
time and men, the pillar has preserved many passages 
of historical and geographical importance regarding 
the reign of Samudragupta. 

It is an historical document of the prasadi type, 
forming a panegyric discourse on the avadatm or 
heroic achievements of the Gupta emperor Samudra- 
gupta, whose conquests in various quarters are so 
vividly described in it by his court-poet Harishena, 
who calls himself the son of M.a.hMatyda'nayaka, 
Dhruvabhuti. He belonged to a place called Khadya- 


J Fleet C. 1. 1., No. 1. t 
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tapaka and had himself the right to use the three high 
titles of sandhi-vigrahika (minister of Peace and War 
i.e. Foreign minister), kumdrdmdtga (either a minister 
to the princes, or himself a minister by right of birth), 
and MaMdavdandgaka (the chief administrator of 
dania, justice). It may be noted here that this pillar- 
inscription is not a posthumous record as was long 
supposed by some scholars including the late Dr. 
Fleet. Makddandandgaka Tilabhattaka was the 
person who got the prasasti executed. 

In order to get a comprehensive idea of this 
mighty monarch’s military achievements, it is necessary 
that we should give here a summary of the contents 
of this invaluable epigraph. It is a contemporary 
record of the aggressive campaign of conquests 
undertaken by Samudragupta and of his personal 
accomplishments. Geographically this campaign may 
be described under four heads, — (i) as led against 
the numerous kings of the South (Dakshinapatha), 
(ii) against the kings of some States in the North 
(Aryyavarta), (iii) against the chiefs of some of 
the forest kingdoms {dtavikardjas) and (iv) against 
some of the unorthodox frontier rulers (prafyanta- 
nrpatis) and the republican communities. One verse 
(v. 4) in this inscription most graphically, though 
in an epigrammatic way, describes the manner in 
which Samudragupta was ordained by his father 
Chandragupta I to be his successor, as being the 
best fitted amongst all other princes to rule the 
earth, — his choice having been decided in a ceremo- 
nious meeting wherein all members were anxiously 
breathing forth deep sighs to see the prince on whom 
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the royal selection should fall, and all the other 
royal claimants were waiting to cast jealous looks 
of disappointment on the person selected. The emperor 
embraced his worthy son Samudragupta, and made 
him the Crown-prince. It is very probable that he 
was not the eldest son of Chandragupta I, and it 
is clear that the law of primogeniture was not in 
operation during this period. Another most interesting 
touch by the poet-laureate in the picture of the 
triumphant expeditions of this aggressor is found in 
his description of the charming person of Samudragupta, 
disfigured, rather “beautified,” as the poet would have 
it, by “the blows of battle-axes, arrows, spears, pikes, 
barbed darts, swords, lances, javelines, iron arrows” 
and many other weapons, which caused marks of 
innumerable wounds, when this Parakramahka 
(Samudragupta) engaged himself in battle with his 
own strength and prowess as his only ally. 

The Gupta emperor’s military expedition may be 
described as follows. In a half-mutilated verse (v. 5) 
some opponents are stated to have submitted to him 
and asked for shelter i^smam,m — u]^agatak') after 
having been afflicted by his prowess ; and in the 
next verse it is hinted that some of his great wrong- 
doers {uchchapakarah) were defeated by the king’s 
own hands in battle {saihgrameshu svabhuja-vijitah) 
and that after expressing repentance for their wrong- 
doing they became the monarch’s friends. It is 
recorded in another verse (v. 7) that Achyuta and 
Nagasena were completely overthrown and that a 
descendant of the Kota family was made a captive 
by the soldiers of the emperor. The poet-laureate 
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then refers to the aggressive deeds of the emperor, 
who engaged himself in many battles of various kinds, 
for winning glory by a victory over the entire earth 
(tcuna-prthivi-vijaya) . Lines 19 — 20, written in 
excellent Sanskrit prose, record the defeat courted by 
the kings of the numerous States in the Deccan, 
viz. (1) Mahendra of Kosala, (2) Vyaghraraja of 
Mahakantara, (3) Mantaraja of Korala or Kurala, 
(4) Mahendra of Pishfcapura, (5) Svamidatta of 
Giri-Kottura, (6) Damana of Erandapalla, (7) Vishnu- 
gopa of Kafichi, (8) Nilaraja of Avamukta, (9) Hasti- 
varman of Vengi, (10) Ugrasena of Palakka, (11) 
Kuvera of Devarashtra, (12) Dhananjaya of Kusthala- 
pura and others. Harishena here speaks of Samudra- 
gupta as having attained “a great good fortune, 
mixed with majestic glory,” by his first capturing 
these kings of the South and then favouring them 
with a release (graharM-moksh-anugraha-jamta-pratapa.) 
This military progress through the Southern States was 
undoubtedly made at the final stage of the expedition. 
Lines 20-21 describe the emperor as having added 
to his majesty by a violent extirpation of a number 
of kings in Northern India (Aryyavarta), viz. 
(1) Rudradeva, (2) Matila, (3) Nagadatta, (4) Chandra- 
varman, (5) Ganapatinaga, (6) Nagasena, (7) 
Achyutanandin’^, (8) Balavarman and many others, 
whose territories, however, are not mentioned in the 
inscription. They perhaps ruled independently over 

8 Some scholars divide the word as Achyuta and Kandin, 
making them stand for two different persons, but Nandin seems 
to have been a surname. The name was probably used without 
the surname in V. 7 (Ll. IB — 14) to meet the exigencies of metre. 
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some of the well-known neighbouring provinces and 
States of Northern India, such as Pushkarana, Aiiga, 
Avanti, Anupa, Surasena etc. existing from before 
Samudragupta’s time, as we infer from Kalidasa’s 
mention of them in his great epic, the Raghmamka. 
There is hardly any doubt that those kings, at least 
those whose States were allowed to continue as 
separate States and were not brought by annexation 
under the direct jurisdiction of the central government, 
were forced to became feudatories of the Gupta 
monarch after their defeat. Some of these kingdoms 
were most probably incorporated in the Gupta empire. 
In all probability Samudragupta first turned his 
attention to the subjugation of these Nothern kings 
before proceeding toward the South. 

The inscription then describes the emperor as 
turning towards the forest kings, perhaps of modern 
Central India, and bringing them under his power 
(paricharaklkrta-sarvZdavika-raja). In lines 22-23 it 
is mentioned that some of the neighbouring kings of 
the jpratyanta^ (frontier ?) countries of the North and 
the North-East, viz. (I) Samatata, (2) Davaka, 
(3) Kamarupa, (4) Nepala, (5) Kartrpura etc. and 
some of the republican communities of the West and 
South-West, viz. (1) the Malavas, (2) the Arjunayanas, 
(3) the Yaudheyas, (4) the Madrakas, (5) the Abhlras, 
(6) the Prarjunas, (7) the Sanakanikas, (8) the Kakas, 
(9) the Kharaparikas and others, gratified the monarch 
by payment of all kinds of tribute (sarea-kara-dma), 

» Cf. Amarakosha— “ i. e. those 

conn n tries were called pratyanta$ which did not abide by the 
orthodox rules regarding the varna$ and the oirawaf. 
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by obedience to his commands (ajMkaravM ) and by 
approach for paying court to the monarch (pratiaim- 
gtmcma). Lines 23-24 mention some of the distant 
rulers, the representatives of the various races of foreign 
origin . viz. the ^aka-Murundas, who called them- 
selves Daivaputrakas and Shahis and Shahanushahis, 
the people of Ceylon and the inhabitants of all other 
islands (8aiihhalakadibhi8=eha sana-dvlpa-vdsibhihj, as 
rendering the Gupta monarch service, by means of 
self-surrender f atmanivedana ), presents of maiden- 
princes (kanyopayana)^ payment of tribute or gifts 
(dam) and request for the issue of the royal charter 
marked with the Garuda symbol which guaranteed 
their enjoyment of their own territories (garutmad- 
anka-svavinkaya-bhukti-mnana-ydcliana). The emperor 
is also described in line 23 as having won fame by 
re-establishing many royal families previously fallen 
and deprived of their kingdoms {aneka-hhrashta- 
rdjyotsanna-rdja-va'ihsa-pratishtJidpmd) ; and he is 
also said to have appointed his own State-officers 
(aywkta-puruskas) to restore the wealth of various 
kings who were conquered by the strength of his 
own arms (svab/iujababa-vijii-dneka-mrapafi-vibkava- 
pratyarpana). 

From the above details it appears to be very plain 
that there were differences in the nature of conquests 
and invasions made by the mighty Gupta emperor. 
Firstly, there was violent extermination of some 
kings of Northern India and permanent annexation of 
their kingdoms to the victor’s own dominions. 
Secondly, there was liberation after capture of some 
of the kings of Southern India and re-instatement 
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of these kings in their own kingdoms. Thirdly, 
there was acceptance of some sort of service, monetary 
or personal, rendered by some of the kings of the 
neighbouring ( pratyanta ) countries, by some of the 
tribal republics, as also by some distant foreign 
powers, who, it appears, were all allowed to enjoy 
autonomy by acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
Gupta emperor. Fourthly, there was renewal of old 
administration of some ruined royal families that had 
been deprived of their power, perhaps, by former 
emperors. Fifthly and lastly, there was restoration of 
wealth to many kings who were conquered by the 
emperor himself. 

It will not be out of place here to add a note on 
the identification of the names of places, kings and 
peoples mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
The States of the Deccan were : — (1) Kosala, — this is 
South Kosala in the Mahanadi valley, comprising parts 
of the modern districts of jabbalpur, Raipur, Bilaspur 
and Sambalpur. (2) Mahakantara, — this seems to be 
one of the Southern forest countries which constitute 
the tributary States of Orissa and the back-ward tracts 
of the Central Provinces. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri* 
identifies this wild tract with the Jaso State. (3) 
Korala or Kurala, — this is perhaps the district round the 
modern lake Kolleru. Dr. Ray Chaudhury identifies 
it with Kerala which, he thinks, was “ the district of 
which the capital in later times was Yayatinagara on 
the Mahanadi. ” (4) Pishtapura, — this is certainly 

Pi^hapuram in the Godavari district, the ancient capital 

4 Dr. H. C, Ray Cha^dhuri — Political Hiitory oj AncUnt 
India pp. 276*76, 

A4, 
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ot Kaliiiga. (5) Oiri-Kottura, — this Kottura has been 
identified with Kothoor, 12 miles S. S. W. of the giri 
(hi!l)i.e. Mahendragiri in the Ganja ii district. It is 
doubtful if Svamidatta was to be taken as the ruler of 
two places viz. Pishtapura and Mahendragiri-Kottura. 
The name ® of the king of the former place seems to 
have been Mahendra and that of Giri-Kottura was 
Svamidatta. The last three States were situated within 
the boundaries of old Kalihga. (6) Erandapalla, — 
Professor Dubreuil" is of opinion that Samudragupta’s 
military operations in the Deccan were confined only 
to the eastern parts of the country. So he thinks that 
the identification of this place with Erandol in 
Khandesh is wrong. In the opinion of this scholar 
Samudrapupta did not turn west-ward, neither did he 
come home through Khandesh and the Maharatta 
country. He identifies it with Erandapali, “a town 
probably near Chicacole ”. (7) Kanchi, — this is un- 
doubtedly Conjeevaram S. W. of Madras; hence, 
Vishnugopa was a Pallava king. (8) Avamukta, — this 
has not yet been properly identified. (9) VengT, — this 
is a place in the Krshna district, situated between the 
eastern portion of the Godavari and the Krshna. (10) 
Palakka, — this is a place probably in the Nellore 
district — identified with Pallakada — the scat of a 
viceroyalty under the Pallava kings. (11) Deva- 
rashtra, — according to Professor Dubreuil it would be 
wrong to take it to refer to any place in Maharashtra 

® The clanses in this view are to be separated thus : — 

« Bnhreviil-^Ancient History oj the Deccan— pp. 68-61. 
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in the western part of the Deccan ; hence he thinks 
that this place is the tract Yallamanchili in the district 
of Vizagapatam. (12) Kusthalapura, — this place still 
remains unidentified. 

As regards the identification of the northern States 
conquered by the Gupta emperor it may be noted that 
the kingdom of Rudradeva is yet unknown. King 
Matila is said to be identical with Mattila whose name 
occurs in a seal found in Bulandshahr. Nagadatta 
may not have been a member of any of the Naga 
dynasties referred to in the Puranas, which ruled “in 
the Jumna valley and Central India in the fourth 
century A. D.” In the Gupta and post-Gupta period 
of Indian history we find different surnames, such as 
datta, sena, varmau, nandiri, naga, etc. So we do not 
feel inclined to take Nagadatta for a king of any of 
the Naga States such as were ruled by Ganapatinaga 
himself. As has been shown before, Chandravarman 
of this inscription may rightly be indentified with the 
king of Pushkarana, modern Pokharan, in Rajputana, 
who is mentioned as maharaja Chandravarman, son 
of maharaja Siihhavarman. So he belongs to that 
family of Varman kings of western Malava of which 
Naravarman (461 M. E.), Vi§vavarman (480 M. E.) 
and Bandhuvarman (493 M. E.) were members, some 
of whom ruled afterwards from Dasapura. We have 
shown elsewhere^ that tike his father Sirhhavarman 
and his grand-father jayavarman before him, Chandra- 
varman also might have ruled independently, before 
the Gupta conqueror advanced towards Malava, and 


1 1. 4. IW8, p. 99. 
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reduced the power of this Varman family of Push- 
kara^a by defeating him. It is not unlikely that 
Chandravarman, the elder brother, was driven away 
from Malava and proceeded towards the east. This 
may explain in a way why he came to the Susunia {Hill 
(in the Bankura District). His younger brother Nara- 
varman might also have been raised to the position of 
a Gupta feudatory ruling from Dasapura (modern 
Mandasor). Ganapatinaga was undoubtedly a king 
of the Naga dynasty, many of whose coins have been 
discovered. One cannot be sure that he was a prince 
ruling from Padmavati (Narwar in Scindia’s territory). 
The Naga families ruled from more than one place 
viz. Padmavati, Muthura and Vidi§a«. But we may 
easily concur with the view of Professor Rapson who 
has identified Nagasena of this inscription with the 
Nagasena of the Nagakula ruling from Padmavati, 
mentioned in Bana’s Harshacharita'^ . We should not 
make two naga kings of the same family rule 
simultaneously from one place (Padmavati). In this 
inscription we read Achjnta and Nandin together. 
We do not accept the view that Nandin is the name of 
a person. It may be treated as a surname here. This 
Achyuta was very likely the king of that name repre- 
sented only by the syllables ‘ acJiyu ’ in a large number 
of coins found in Ahichchhatra in U. P. We cannot 
be very sure that the kingdom of Balavarman men- 
tioned in this praAadi was Kamarupa. One Balavarman 
is the son of Samudravarman, whom we have shown 

» Pargiter, Kali Age^ p. 49. 

R HartHacHartfa-’-Chapter VI. p. 60 (Kane’s ed. pt. II.) 
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In a separate chapter to have been a contemporary of 
Samudragupta himself. Probably this Balavarman 
of the Allahabad pillar has nothing to do with 
Klmarupa, as it has been separately mentioned as 
one of the pratymta kingdoms which entered Into 
subordinate alliance with the Gupta monarch. So in 
all probability, this Balavarman was a king of some 
country other than Kamarupa. 

Regarding the identification of the pratymta (or 
the so-called frontier) provinces and the republics 
referred to in the prasasU, it may be observed that 
Samatata stood for nearly the whole of the delta 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra including parts 
of the modern districts of jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, 
Eastern part of Dacca and Tippera. Kamarupa is 
more or less represented by modern Assam. Davaka 
has not yet been properly identified. Coming between 
Samatata and Kamarupa in the list, it may have 
corresponded to the northern part of Dacca and 
almost the whole of the Mymensingh district. We 
have pointed out in our paper on the Damodarpur 
plates that Davaka should not be identified with 
portions of Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts 
of North Bengal, which must have formed part of 
the vishaya of Kotivarsha in the bhukti of Puijdravar- 
dhana. The kingdom of Nepala is the well-known 
geographical unit forming the mountainous country 
north of old Magadha, Tirabhukti, Ayodhya etc. 
The kingdom of Kartrpura may have comprised 
the territories of the Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal 
and Rohilkhand, and also the Kangra and Jalandhar 
districts. 
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Of the tribal republics mentioned in ihepramstii 
Mr. Allan*® says that “to the north-west were the 
Yaudheyas and Madrakas in the Punjab, with the 
Malavas, Arjunayanas, and Abhiras to the South of 
them”. He writes, moreover, that “the lands of 
the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas 
lay to the South, probably in Malwa and the Central 
Provinces It may be added here that the Malava 
tribe was at first in the Punjab and later they 
proceeded towards Rajput ana in the Western Malava 
portion. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury*’ has pointed 
out that “ a clue to the locality of the Yaudheyas is 
given by the Bijaygadha inscription (Fleet, >0. 1. L, 
No. 58, p. 251)” which lies in the Bharatpur State. 
Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab was the capital of 
theMadraka tribe. Dr. Ray Chaudhury has drawn 
the attention of scholars to the Abhiras having 
occupied the tract near Vinasana (the river Sarasvatl). 
The situation of the Sanakanikas may be known 
from a reference to a tribal chief mentioned in the 
Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandragupta 11 dated 
401-2 A. D. This Udayagiri is a well-known hill 
near Bhilsa in the dominions of the Scindia in 
Central India. 

Dr. Ray Chaudhury thinks that the Vakataka 
prince Pfthivi shena I (father of Rudrasena II, a 
contemporary of Chandragupta II) was Samudragupta’s 
contemporary, and had a predominant sway over 
the region between Bundelkhand and Karijata. He 


1 0 Qupta Coin$, Introduction pp. XXIV. 

1 1 Political Riitory ojf Ancient India pp. 279—80. 
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holds the view, moreover, that though Samudragupta 
did not invade the Western Deccan he deprived the 
Vakatakas of their possessions in Central India 
which were ruled by their vassal kings, one of whom 
was the Vyaghradeva of the Nachne-ki-talai inscrip- 
tion. He identifies this Vyaghradeva with the 
Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara in the Allahabad prasMti 
who, as feudatory of Prthivishena, was subdued by 
Samudragupta. Henceforward the Vakataka power 
became extinct in Central India and it remained a 
purely Southern power. Thus Central India came 
under the Magadha empire. The enemies referred 
to in verse 6 of the Eran (Airikina) inscription (Fleet 
No. 2) of Samudragupta, who are described as having 
been ‘terrified’ by the thought of the heroic deeds 
in battle of that Gupta monarch, probably alluded 
to the Vakiitaka feudatories. 

The foreign king, Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi, 
who entered into diplomatic relations with Samudra- 
gupta, was the Kushan ruler of the north-west, and 
Dr. Ray Chaudhury takes him to be a descendant of 
the great Kanishka. In his opinion the Kshatrapas 
of Ujjain were meant by the foreign powers under the 
name !§aka-Murutjdas’ ^ (Murunda, a ^aka word = lord, 
Sk. svamiv). It is known from a Chinese source that 
the contemporary king of the Ceylonese {Saithhalakas) 
was named Meghavarna who, it is said, sent an 

1 2. Of. Pn. 1, p. 149 of V. Smith’s Oxjord History of India, It 
may be noted here with advantage that the latest article by Dr. 
Sten Konow on “ Kalawan copper-plate Inscription of the year 134** 
in J. B. A. 8., Pt.lV, 1932, pp, 949 ff., has thrown a flood of new 
light on the question of the various Saka eras and the Sake 
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embassy with presents to the Magadhan Gupta for 
seeking permission to found a monastery near the 
Bodhi-tree in Gaya, for the use of pilgrims from 
Ceylon. 

Sumadragupta performed the a&vamedha sacrifice, 
which was long in abeyance, undoubtedly after the 
completion of his round of conquests. 

That Samudragupta was a king of highly excep- 
tional ability, possessing varied gifts, can be believed, 
even if one refuses to accept without some reservation 
the courtly phrases of the poet-laureate Harishena. 
The image of the emperor, seated as a lyrist on some 
of his gold coins, bears testimony to the description of 
the panegyrist that the monarch was a skilful master 
in the science of music and could by his performances 
“put to shame the heavenly musicians Tumburu 
and Narada”. He possessed a very sharp and 
polished intellect by which he could even “ surpass 
Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods”. He is also 
said to have been himself a poet of no mean order, 
for he obtained the title of Kavimja ( ‘king of poets’), 
by his poetical compositions from which even learned 
people drew much inspiration. He was a patron of 
the Muses. On account of his good nature his people 
were always ready to show extreme loyalty to his 
person and throne and he was very compassionate 
towards all. His mind was always busy with the 

tBraeion of India which “ started from Seistan to Sindh, and 
thenoe extended southwards, finally reaching Ujjayini, where 
Wima Kadphises re-established 6aka power and in order to 
oommemorate “the Saka reconqnest of Ualava ” found an era which 
waa praotioally identic^ with the Vikrama era ”, 
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thought of “deliverance of the poor, the miserable, the 
helpless and the sick”. The celebrated Buddhist 
author Vasubandhu, to whom his father (Chandra- 
gupta I ) commended Samudragupta in his early age, 
was highly honoured by this great king. To use the 
language of the eminent historian, the late Dr. V. Smith, 
Samudragupta “was in fact a man of genius, who may 
fairly claim the title of the Indian Napoleon”. 



Chapter III 


North-Eastern India under the Imperial Gupta 
Emperors Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I 
and Skandagupta 

Chandragupta Il-Vikramaditya 

(c. 61-94 G. E. = c. 380-413 A. D.) 


Having enjoyed a long reign over a vast empire 
established by the strength of his own arms, Samiidra- 
gupta passed away from the earth some time in the 
fourth quarter of the fourth century. He was succeeded 
by his son Chandragupta II, known in early history 
and traditions by his title Vikramaditya, a title which is 
found on coins of various type issued by the monarch. 
There is reason to believe that Samudragupta had 
chosen Chandragupta II to succeed to the imperial 
throne from amongst many sons, just as he himself 
was so selected by his own father Chandragupta I. In 
the genealogical passage of some of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions, Chandragupta II is described as tat-jjarigrJnta » 
i.e. “accepted (as successor) by him ” (Samudragupta). 
The duration of his reign may roughly be ascertained 
from three of the five epigraphic records belonging to 
his reign which are dated. His accession may be 
taken to have occurred about 380 A. D., and his death 
in 413-14 A. D. This seems to be corroborated by 

» Fleet-0. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, No. 4 and No. 81. 
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the recent discovery of an inscription*, written in 
early Gupta characters on a pillar now kept at Mathura 
Museum, which belongs to the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II and is dated 61 G. E, (i.e. 380-81 A. D.). 
This date takes us at least twenty-one years back 
from the hitherto known first date of this king (i.e, 
82 G. E.). Two of the five inscriptions mentioned above 
are from the Udayagiri hill-cave, situated about two 
miles to the North West of Bhilsa in the dominions of 
Scindia in Central India. One® of them is dated 
82 O.E. ( = 401-2 A.D.). It records the dedication 
of two groups of sculptures, a four-armed Vishnu 
and a twelve-armed goddess (probably a form of 
Lakshmi), made by a chief of the Sanakanika tribe, 
a feudatory of maharajadhiraja Chandragupta II 
( Chandragupta-jidddnudhyata ) — but, unfortunately, his 
full name is not preserved, only the last component 
(dkala) of his name appearing legible. He describes 
himself as the son of mahdrdja Vishnudasa, and 
grandson of mahdrdja Chhagalaga. Probably, the 
latter two had some sort of political relation with 
Samudragupta, whose imperial sovereignty was 
acknowledged by this and other tribes {vide the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
Ll.21-23). The second Udayagiri inscription* is 
undated. Judged from the standard of palaeography 
and from the fact of the monarch having come in 
person, during his campaign of conquest of the whole 

* Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar— Bj)*, Ind., Vol. XXL Pt. I, No. I. 
pp. 1-9. 

8 Ibid— No. 3. 

4 IWd— No, 6. 
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earth, {J[ft$na-prthv\-jayartha'), to this particular hill, 
where the other dated inscription of Chandragupta II 
exists, there can be no doubt that the Chandragupta 
of this inscription must be Chandragupta II, and not 
his grandfather of the same name. There is a 
latent allusion to his using the title of vikrama^, 
in a verse of this inscription (verse 2), where 
we read that this monarch humbled down to slavery 
the rulers of the earth which was “won by him 
by the price of prowess” {yikrama). It records the 
excavation of a cave in honour of Bhagavan Sambhu, 
by a hereditary minister (anvaya-prapta-sachivya) of 
this rajadhiraja (Chandragupta II), who held the 
office of the Minister of Peace and War {vydprta- 
tandhi-vigrahah) . This minister, an inhabitant of 
Pataliputra, whose name is Virasena, was a highly 
learned man, knowing fully the ways of society, 
and belonged to the Kautsa gotra ; but he was known 
to people by the name of 8aba. It appears that he 
was a Brahman by caste. However, it is stated that 
Virasena caused this cave to be excavated when he 
visited this place in the company of his sovereign, 
during his campaign of conquest of the earth. There 
seems to be no doubt that the campaign referred to 
here alludes to the one, during which Chandragupta II 
conquered Malwa and Surashtra along with Gujarat, 
which had previously been ruled by foreign ^aka 
chiefs. The first Udayagiri inscription is a proof 
that Malwa, specially Eastern Malwa, was under 

The Other titles used by Chandragupta II in his coins were 
Stl'^ikrama, Sir^ha'-vihramat Ajita^vihramaf VihramaMa and 
Vihram^itya* 
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Gupta rule in 401-2 A. D. Had the second inscription 
of the same place been dated, we would have got 
further evidence as to the time, when he probably 
proceeded against the Western Kshatrapas of 
Surashtra and Gujarat. Some light on the time of 
Chandragupta ll’s conquest of these provinces is 
thrown by the evidence of coins. The latest date 
found in coins of the Western Kshatrapas is 310 
orSlX (Saka)=388 A. D. or 388-97 A. D." and the 
earliest date on the silver coins which Chandragupta II 
struck after his conquest of Surashtra, in imitation 
of the Kshatrapa coins of that province, is 90 or 90X 
O. E. = 409 or 409-13 A. D. So, strictly speaking, 
it may be presumed that the conquest of Surashtra 
and Gujarat by Chandragupta II must have taken 
place sometime between 388 and 409 A. D. But it 
has been seen above that the king passed through Malwa 
in 401-2 A. D. Hence it appears quite reasonable 
to assume with the late Dr. Vincent Smiths that 
Chandragupta Il’s conquest of the territories of the 
Maiavas and the province of Surashtra and their 
addition to the inherited empire were probably 
effected in or about 395 A. D. Both these provinces 
which were formerly under the foreign 6aka rulers 
(the Western Kshatrapas) were very wealthy and 
fertile and their annexation to the Gupta empire 
“ opened up to the paramount power free access to 
the ports of the Western coast ” through which 
sea-borne commerce was carried on between India 

® Allan — Catalogue of coins — Oupta Dynasties, Introduction 
p. xxxviii and Rapson— C. A, TT. S’, pp. cxlix-oli, J92-4. 

7 V. Smith— fl. /„ 3rd Edition, p. 291, 
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and Europe via Egypt. The influence of Samudra- 
gupta’s conquests of other provinces was felt even 
by the ^akas, to one of whose dynasties the western 
Kshatrapas belonged ; but it remained for his son 
Chandragupta II to add Malava and Surashtra to 
his paternal dominions. The name of the then 
Kshatrapa ruler slain by the Gupta emperor was 
Rudrasimha. A traditional scandal is alluded to in 
the Harshacharita'^ of Banabhatta of the 7th century 
A. D., that a Saka king was slaughtered “ in his 
enemy’s city ” by Chandragupta hiding himself in 
the dress of his mistress, while the former was 
enjoying the company of another man’s wife. The 
third inscription" discovered in Mathura on a red- 
sandstone is fragmentary and undated ; and although 
the name of the monarch does not survive in it, it 
is apparent, from the reference to him as the son 
of Samudragupta and his royal consort Dattadevi, 
that it belonged to the reign of Chandragupta II. 
It may be noted here in passing that the newly- 
discovered Mathura pillar inscription, mentioned 
above, refers itself to the reign of Chandragupta II, 
son of Samudragupta, with the titles BhaMraka, 
maharaja and rajadhiraja, for both the Gupta 
monarchs. The last two titles are, in the opinion 
of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, almost “an exact replica 
of maharaja and rajadhiraja which the Kushana kings 
bore. ” As Mathura was “one of the most important 

> Edition, 1892, p. 479, Chap. VI, Cf. the passage : — “ Aripure 
cha para’Jcalaira-lcamuJcafti 1caini7ii-Vijsa'ffuptas-ChatidTo,gupt(ik Saita- 
patim-aiatayat 

» Jleet-0. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, No. 4 . 
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districts of the KushSna kingdom”, Dr. Bhandarkar 
thinks that this inscription indicates the fact that 
Mathura and the surrounding region were wrested from 
the Kushanas for the first time by Chandragupta II. 
The object of the inscription, however, was 
the installation of two images (Saiva liiigas) called 
KapileSvara and Upamiteiivara in a hall of statues 
by one Uditacharyya in the names of two former 
MaheSvara teachers. The fourth inscription Is 
from Gadhwa in the Allahabad district, and is 
dated 88 G. E.= (407-8 A. D.). It therefore belongs 
to the reign of Chandragupta II, whose name has 
however disappeared from the stone. It is a record 
of two gifts, each of the value o\ \0 dinar as, maAe 
by some persons (probably both male and female) for 
the maintenance of sattrns, etc. In this inscription 
Pataliputra is mentioned, but the fragmentary nature 
of the record does not permit us to form any notion 
as to whether this city was the capital of Chandra- 
gupta II. We may agree with the view of the late 
Dr. V. Smith that “Pataliputra probably continued to 
be the principal royal residence in the reign of 
Samudragupta, but there are indications that in the 
time of his successor, Ayodhya was found to be more 
convenient as the headquarters of the government”. 
The issue of the famous inscription of Samudragupta 
recording his conquests and its incision on the old 
Adoka pillar situated in Kosam (in Allahabad district) 
make it all the more probable that the capital may 
have been removed towards Mid-India proper, probably 


1 0 Ibid— No. 7. 
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to Ayodhya, which was at best a secondary capital. 
Samudragupta might have had his own headquarters 
sometimes at Ayodhya, where his son Chandragupta II 
probably had a mint ; and it was really the premier 
city in the fifth century A. D. But even during 
Chandragupta IPs reign Pataliputra continued to 
remain a beautiful city with a very large population, 
and it must have been ruined by the second invasion 
of the Hunas in the sixth century A. D. in Northern 
India. Strangely enough “the city had long been a 
wilderness”, when Yuan Chwang lived near it about 
640 A. D. (i.e. one century later). Another Gupta 
centre of administration was at Ujjain, which attained 
that position after Chandragupta IPs conquests of 
Malwa. Both the foregoing epigraphic records 
mention the monarch as paramahhagavata. The fifth 
inscription which is dated 93 G. E. ( = 412-13 A. D.) 
is on the railing of the great stupa at Safichi, known 
in ancient times by the name of Kakanadabota. The 
object of this epigraph is to record the gift of 25 
dlnaras and of a place called ISvaravasaka which 
appears to have been purchased, for this noble 
purpose, by a payment of the usual price as fixed In 
the rdjaknla by a donor, named Amrakardava, son of 
Undana. This doner granted the above gifts to the 
Buddhist monks of Aryya-sangha, who came from all 
quarters to the great monastery {mahavihdra) of 
Kakanadabota. It appears to be clear that the donation 
of the 25 Mndras was to be regarded as a capital con- 
tribution never to be wasted, but half of the interest 
on this money was to be spent on the feeding of five 
monks {bhikshut) and the maintenance of a lamp in 
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the ratnagrha or the shrine of the Buddhist triratna, 
for the enhancement of all the virtues of maMraja- 
dhiraja Chandragupta, who, as it appears from this 
inscription, also bore the popular name of Devaraja. 
According to some inscriptons of the Vakataka dynasty, 
Chandragupta II appears to have been known also by 
the name of Devagupta. This king had a daugher of 
the name of Prabhavati, born of the queen, named 
Kuveranaga, and he gave her in marriage with 
Maharaja Rudrasena II of the Vakataka dynasty in 
the Deccan. Such kind of santamsandhi (matrimonial 
alliance by offer of the hand of a princess) is of great 
political importance. The son-in-law might have been 
of great assistance to Chandragupta II, during his 
campaign against Malwa and Surashtra. The late 
Dr. Fleet wrongly took Devaraja to be the name of 
the donor. The other half of the interest of the 
money mentioned in the above epigraph was to be 
spent for a similar purpose for augmenting his own 
rrierit. This Amrakardava seems to have been an officer 
in the service of mahamjadhiraja Chandragupta II, 
“ whose favours gratified the object of his life ” 
malmrajadhiraj a -Chandragupta -padaprasad = Spgayita- 
jlvita-sMhanah) and he has shown to the world how a 
royal dependant should properly behave. That he 
was an officer of high military rank is evident from 
the epithet aneJcasamar — avapta-vijaya-yaaah-patakah^ 
applied to him, which means that he “ won the flag of 
fame of victory in many a battle.” The name of the 
place of his residence is also recorded, but it cannot 
be made out with certainty. We cannot in any case 
assert dogmatically that Amrakardava was in the 
A6. 
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service of Chandragupta II in any part of Malwa. 
From an inscription** discovered in the Fyzabad 
district in U.P., belonging to his son Kumaragupta I’s 
reign and bearing date 436-37 A.D., we know that 
the imperial ruler Chandragupta II had a Brahman 
minister {mantrin) named Sikharasvamin, who had 
the title of Kxmararmtya, he being the son of Vishnu- 
palitabhatta and grandson of Kuramaravyabhatfca of the 
Chandogas, whose gotran were Asva and Vajin. In 
the year 461 of krta era ( = Vikrama era) tradi- 
tionally used*® by the Malava tribe {Brl-MTdava-gan 
ssamnata) i.e. 404 A. D., a Varman king named 
Naravarman, using the title of maharaja, was a ruler 
in western Malwa region, having probably his head- 
quarters at Dasapura, modern Mandasor, where a 
stone inscription*® was discovered in 1913. From 
this inscription we learn that this king {parthiva) 
maharaja Naravarman, was the son of king {Icshitlsa) 
Shiihavarman, and grandson of king {tiarendra) 
Jayavarman. From the use of the subordinate title 
maharaja used by this king, it can be easily inferred 
that Naravarman was a feudatory ruler under the 
imperial sway of Chandragupta 11, for, epigraphic 
records establish that in 404 A. D., the date of this 
epigraph, it was this emperor who was on the imperial 
throne. 

This section of the present chapter should not be 
closed without some reference to the general condition 

11 JSpi. Ind. Vol. X.p. 71. 

12 Fide Prof. D. K, Bhandarkar’s article “Vikrama Era” in 
Sir B. 0, Bhandarkar, Com. VolumCj (1917) pp, 189-94, 

1 » Epi. Ind. Vol. XII, No. 26. 
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of our country at this time, about which a vivid picture 
was given by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who re- 
mained in Chandragupta II’s territories for six years 
(405-11 A. D.), deeply engaged in studying 
Buddhism in the country of its birth, and collecting 
Buddhist books and legends. The pilgrim took no 
proper notice of profane objects and events. It is 
not curious that, absorbed in his study of Buddhism 
and Buddhistic life in monasteries, the pilgrim did not 
mention in his account of India even the name of the 
great Gupta monarch Chandragupta II, not to speak 
of the feudatory kings under him, in whose territories 
he lived and moved. The only inference about the 
state of the country that can be drawn from a perusal 
of his account is that India enjoyed a most peaceful 
and prosperous condition, as a result of the Gupta 
sovereign’s good administration, as the people were 
left to themselves without molestation of any kind, 
and allowed to enjoy liberty of conscience. He spent 
three years at Pabaliputra, where he studied Sanskrit. 
Although nowhere in his account did he describe this 
city as the capital of the reigning monarch, nor his 
palace in it, he did not forget to speak of the old Asokan 
palace, still in existence there, as one which was, in 
his opinion, built with the assistance of spirits. He 
thought that the most elegant stone-carving and other 
sculpture-work in this palace could not be executed 
by human hands. He found two Buddhist monasteries 
there, one peopled by the Mahayanists and the other 
by the Hinayanists. The discourses by the monks of 
of this city were attended by students from all quarters 
of India. He discovered leveral lost works on 
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monastic discipline at this place. The splendid 
procession of images’ which every year paraded 
through the city on the eighth day of the sacred 
month, attended by singers and musicians, is referred 
to in his work. The institution of free hospitals in 
the country can be inferred from Fa-Hien’s account 
of the excellent arrangement of such a hospital in 
Pataliputra, which was endowed by benevolent and 
educated citizens. “Patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities,” who came there, “are well taken care 
of, and a doctor attends them, food and medicine 
being supplied according to their wants.” While 
describing the condition and character of the people 
of the Gangetic plain, called Mid-India by him, the 
Chinese pilgrim writes — “They have not to register 
their households, or attend to any magistrates or their 
rules ; only those who cultivate the royal land have 
to pay a portion of the gain from it. If they want to 
go, they go; if they want to stay on, they stay. The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal 
punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according do the circumstances of each case”. 
So we find that the administration of criminal justice 
was not harsh during Chandragupta II’s reign, for we 
learn that men found guilty of repeated rebellion only 
suffered the amputation of their right hands. We are 
also told that the king’s body-guards and attendants 
were all salaried employees. The Buddhist rule of 
life played such a great part even in the reign of this 
Gupta monarch, who was himself a Brahmanical 

1 i Legge-IVo«et» of Fa-Hien, Chap. XXVII, p. 79. 
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Hindu, a parama-hhagavata as he calls himself, that 
“ throughout the whole country the people do not kill 
any living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor 
eat onions and garlic, — the only exception is that of the 
Chandalas”. But it should be remembered that the 
revival of Brahmanic Hinduism had already begun 
even before Fa-Hien’s travel in India, and Buddhism 
was losing its hold gradually in many parts of the 
country, though the Chinese pilgrim either could not 
observe the decadence, or became somewhat partial 
towards his own faith. The emperor, however, bore 
a tolerant spirit to all sects. The pilgrim stated a 
very strange fact, when he wrote that “ in buying and 
selling commodities ” the people “ use cowries ”. 
This must be interpreted to refer to the smaller 
transactions of daily life, which the Buddhist pilgrim 
probably observed. But scholars know that Chandra- 
gupta II struck gold coins of various types, of which 
the archer-type ones were common in currency. He 
saw a large number of Buddhist monasteries, where 
many monks resided, while he advanced in his travel 
from the Indus side to Mathura. It is indeed a fact 
that Buddhism was still at its height in this part of 
India. He spoke very well of the administration in 
Malwa, where people lived in peace and happiness 
under its benignity. 

The pilgrim also visited several other cities in 
Eastern India, Gaya, ^ravasti, Kapilavastu and 
KuSinagar, but he found most of these holy places in 
a desolate condition. From Pataliputra he went to 
Gaya, and from the latter place to Champa, the capital 
of Anga. From Champa the pilgrim proceeded to the 
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port-town of Suthha (in the Midnapore district of 
Bengal), the same as the old town of Tamralipti, 
(Tamluk), where he lived for two years, and arranged 
for the making of copies from manuscripts on Buddhist 
(Tripitaka) scriptures. At this place he saw 21 
Buddhist monasteries. It is well-known that just as 
Bhrgukachchha (Broach) was the western port during 
the Gupta period for communication with the Egyp- 
tians, the Romans and other European nations of the 
West, so also Tamralipti was the chief port in Eastern 
India, through which trade and other communications 
were carried on between India on the one hand and 
Indonesia, China and other eastern countries of Asia 
on the other. 


Kumaragupta 1-Mahendraditya 

(94-136 G, E. =413-456=43 years.) 

After the death ot Chandragupta II his worthy 
son Kumaragupta I, begotton on his chief Queen 
Dhruvadevi, acceded to the royal throne. The latest 
date*, hitherto known, as belonging to the reign of 
Chandragupta II is 93 G. E. (412-13 A.D.) and the 
earliest* belonging to that of his son, Kumaragupta I, 
is 96 G. E. (415-16 A.D.). It is, therefore, very 
likely that Kumaragupta ascended the throne some- 

» Fleet— 0 . r. I., Vol. Ill, No. 6 . 

a — Ifo. 10. 
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time during the interval between these two dates. 
The late Dr. V. Smith* thinks that his accession 
took place in the year 413 A.D. The latest known 
regnal year of this king as obtained from inscriptions* 
is 129 O. E. (448-49 A.D.), and 136 G. E. (455-56 A.D.) 
from a silver coin®. It appears, therefore, that this 
emperor enjoyed a very long reign, one of more than 
forty years. Details of political events of his reign 
are difficult to obtain, but the large number of 
inscriptions and coins of his reign, discovered in 
various parts of Northern India, render it possible 
to form an idea of the events during his rule. It 
will be apparent below that during this monarch’s 
reign the Gupta Empire suffered no diminution in 
the Western, Central or Eastern provinces. Rather 
some additions to his inherited dominions might 
have been made by him, since we know that Kumara- 
gupta I, like his grand-father the renowned Samudra- 
gupta, performed a ‘horse-sacrifice’ (asvameclha), 
certainly as an indication of his assertion of lord- 
paramountcy by successful military operations. His 
‘ asvamedha-type ’ coins® with the legend 8n-Asvamedha- 
mahendra are evidence in point. The vast extent 
of dominions ruled over by this emperor is described^ 
thus : he ruled over the earth, bounded on one 
side by the northern mountains (Sumeru and KailaSa), 

3 V. Smith— 1?. H. I., Brd Ed, p. 299 and Oxford BUtory of 
India, 1920, p. 166. 

4 Fleet — Op. cit. No. 11. 

5 J. A. S. B.— 1894, p. 175. 

3 Allan— Qt*pta coin*, Introduction, p. LXXXIX and pp. 68*69. 

7 Fleet— Op. cit. No. l8, 
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and on the other by the borders of wood-lands, 
referring probably to the Vindhya forests on the 
south, and again by the seas on the remaining two 
sides. This definition of the extent of the empire 
refers itself to the year 436 A.D. i.e. about the middle 
of his reign. The single political event referred to 
in the inscription discovered at Mandasor (the chief 
town of the Mandasor district of Scindia’s dominions 
in the Western Malwa division of Central India), is that 
king Bandhuvarman, son of king (nrpa) Visvavarman 
also described as a gopia, governor), was the 
person who, as a subordinate to the imperial monarch 
Kumaragupta I, then probably governed {pUlayati) the 
city of Dasapura, the capital of Mrdwa, in the Malava 
year 493 i.e. 437-38 A.D. In that year a magnificent 
and lofty temple of the sun-god was built with the 
wealth acquired by the exercise of their weaving craft, 
by the guild of silk-weavers, who had previously 
immigrated into that city from \A\&~vuli,aya (Central 
and Southern Gujarat), attracted by the virtues of the 
kings of that place. Another stone inscription' dis- 
covered at a village called Gangdhar — near 
Mandasor — in the Western Malwa division of Central 
India— dated the year 480 of the era known as the 
era® (=Malava era), and therefore correspon- 
ding to the year 423-24 A. D. (i. e. 104 G. E.), records 
the fact that one Mayurakshaka, a very able minister 
of king Visvavarman, built a lofty and beautiful temple 
of Vishnu, an abode of the divine Mothers, full of 


» Fleet— C. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, No. 17. 

® D. B. Bhandarkar — **Vilcrafna Era'* in Sir R, Q, Bhandarhar 
CommemoraMon Volume, 1917, pp, 187 <194. 
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female ghouls {^dahinv-Mmpralc\rw»w^ and a well. 
The present writer has expressed his opinion else- 
where*®, that this Varman king of Malwa, Visva- 
varman, was a feudatory of Kumaragupta I, during 
the first part of the latter’s reign and was later on 
(sometime within the next 13 years) succeeded on the 
throne of Malwa by his son and successor Bandhuvar- 
man. We cannot concur with the view of Mm. H. P. 
Sastrl** that this Visvavarman (and his father 
Naravarman) do not seem to have acknowledged any 
obligation or allegiance to the Guptas. Epigraphic 
evidence rather leads us to a contrary conclusion. 

Another historical information of almost the same 
period, furnished by an inscription* ^ dated 117 G. E. 
(=436-37 A. D.) and incised on a stone Imga, 
excavated from an ancient site called Bharadhi Plh 
in the district of Faizabad in U. P., situated near 
Ayodhya, the premier city of the period, and a centre 
of political activity (probably, the second capital of 
the empire) is that Prthivisheiia was a councillor 
{mantri) decorated with the title of Kumardmdtya, and 
was subsequently raised to the position of mahahala- 
dhikrta (Commander-in-chief) by maJnvrajddhirdja 
Kumaragupta I. This minister was a Brahman by 
caste, and his father Sikharasvamin was also a coun- 
cillor {mantri), with the same title of Kxm'drdmatya to 
mahdrdjadhiraja Chandragupta II. In this inscription 
is recorded a gift made by Kumaragupta I’s minister, 

10 r.J.. 1919, pp 98-100. 

1 1 Ibid, 1913, p. 218. 

12 Epi.Ind.^ Vol. X, pp. 71-72 (No, 15. Karandanda Inscrip- 
tion of the reign of Kumaragupta) . 

'A7. 
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Pfthivishena, for the worship of the Mahadeva, known 
as Prthivifivara, dedicated after his own name, the 
donees appearing to have been certain Biahmanas 
from Ayodhya. 

Four very important copper-plate inscriptions, not 
of the nature of ordinary royal grants of land, but 
forming a pecular kind of land-sale deeds recording, 
as it were, the State confirmation of sale of land 
transacted between Government and the purchasers, 
who had to buy land on payment of prices at the 
usual rate prevailing in different localities, were dis- 
covered some time ago in the districts of Rajshahi 
and Dinajpur in North Bengal. They throw a con- 
siderable flood of new light on the political relation 
of the province of Pundravardhana Ihuldi (North 
Bengal) with the imperial Gupta house. All of them 
refer themselves to the reign of Kumaragupta I, whose 
paramount titles therein used are parawa-daivata, 
parama-bhatifiraka and mahd’rajddJdrdja. The first** 
of them dated 113 G. E. ( = 432-33 A. D.) records 
the gift of a purchased piece of land by a royal officer 
ipyuktaka) to a Samavedin Brahman, named Varaha- 
svamin. The second* ‘ records the sale by the Crown 
of one hdymapa of unsettled and untilled khila-kshetra 
to a Brahman named Karpatika, for the convenient 
performance of his agnihoPra rites, and is dated 124 
G. E. ( = 443-44 A. D.). The third,** recording a 

13 Epi.Ind., Vol. XVII— The Dhanaidaha copper plate grant, 
Ko. 211 p. 345 ff. 

14 Vide the author’s own article on the Damadarpur copper- 
plate grants Nos. 1-2. Ibid — Vol, XV— No. 7, ^p. 11811; and also 
Vol. XVII, p. 193. 
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sale by the State of some land to a person, evidently 
a Brahman, for the maintenance of his five daily sacri- 
fices and the fourth,*® recording 

a donation of a purchased piece of land to the temple 
of Govindasvamin, are both dated 128 G. E. (=447-48 
A. D.). The absence of any mention of the old, but 
neighbouring, country of Punciravardhana, from the list 
of the countries of Aryyavarta in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta, led us at one time to 
believe that this province of North Bengal formed from 
the beginning a part of the Gupta Empire, and was 
under its direct jurisdiction. Such an inference has now 
been strengthened by the discovery of the Damodarpur 
and the new Baigram plates of Kumaragupta I, which 
prove beyond doubt that during this monarch’s reign 
the hhukti of Pundravardhana (North Bengal) was a 
Gupta province, governed by the emperor’s agent 
Chiratadatta, who enjoyed the use of the title uparika, 
and was appointed to this high office by the emperor 
himself. This governor in his turn appointed 
Kumaramatya Vetravarman to administer from the 
town (adhishthana) of Kotivarsha the vishaya of the 
same name. This vishaya may be identified with the 
tract of country constituting the northern part of 
the modern district of Rajshahi and the southern part 
of Dinajpur, including also perhaps a portion of the 
districts of Malda and Bogra. At least for four years 
(124-128 G. E. ) we find uparika Chiratadatta acting 
as the governor of North Bengal under Kumaragupta I 

1 * The newly-disoovered plate (Baigram copper plate grant) 
now in course of printing for publication in the Ind. by the 
present writer. 
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and Kumaramatya Vetravarman as the vishayapati 
(District Officer) of Kotivarsha. It appears to be an 
undoubted fact of history, therefore, that North Bengal 
formed an integral part of the Gupta empire. Hereby 
the north-eastern limit of the empire is definitely 
settled. North Bengal coming within the boundary of 
the empire, but Kamarupa (roughly the province of 
modern Assam) remaining as an outlying province 
ruled by praUjanta nrpatis (as already known from the 
Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudragupta) 
who paid a certain kind of obedience to the Gupta 
sovereigns. The late Dr. V. Smith’s identification' «, 
once regarded as probably correct, of the province 
of Pavaka with the Bogra (Bograha), Dinajpur and 
Rajshahi districts to the North of the Ganges must be 
incorrect ; for these districts of North Bengal form 
the old bhukti of Pundravardhana, governed by the 
agents of the Gupta emperors. From the mere use of 
the subordinate title of maharaja with the name of 
Kumaragupta I, in the Mankuwar (in Allahabad District) 
stone-image inscription" of the year 129 G. E. 
(=448-49 A. D.), the late Dr. Fleet started the theory 
that towards the end of Kumaragupta I’s reign the 
emperor was reduced to feudal rank, owing to the 
attacks of the Hunas and the Pushyamitras. Troubles 
the emperor must have had, in the western part of his 
vast dominion ; but there is no clear evidence to show 
that he was actually reduced to the rank of a feudatory 
ruler. The two Damodarpur and the new Baigram 

IS V. Smith— E. H. Z., 8rd Bd., p. 286. 

1 1 Fleet— 0. 1. Z., VOl. Ill, No. 11, p. 46. 
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plates, on the contrary, prove that even in 128 O. E., 
so near the end of his prolonged rule, Kumaragupta I 
was ruling in full glory, at least in eastern India, 
through the agency of governors. In the light of the 
evidence now available from these North Bengal 
inscriptions, it may be believed that the third copper- 
plate grant from North Bengal, dated 113 G. E. 
(=432 A. D.) and discovered in village Dhanaidaha 
(in Rajshahi District), referred to the province of 
Pundravardhana being under a governor appointed 
by that Gupta monarch, and that the vishaya of Khada- 
(ta ?)para formed, like the Kotivarsha vishaya, a part 
of the same province, but the mutilated condition of 
the plate does not permit us to be very confident 
on this point. This plate also appears to be a land- 
sale document, recording the purchase of one kulyavapa 
of cultivated land by a royal officer or aynktaka (his 
name being lost), paying the price at the usual rate 
prevalent in the viskaya of Khada(ta ?)pata and the 
donation of the purchased piece of land by the same 
person to a Samavedin Brahman, named Varahasvamin. 
The object of the newly discovered Baigram charter 
dated 128 G. E. is to record the purchase of three 
kulyavapag of revenue-free khila (fallow) fields and 
two dronas of stkala-vdstu (home-stead) land belonging 
to the State, in two localities connected with Vayigraraa, 
viz. Trivrta and ^rigohali, by two persons named 
Bhoyila and Bhaskara, for the purpose of making 
a donation thereof, for meeting the expenses of 
materials, such as perfumes, incense, lamp, flowers 
etc. for the daily worship of and occasional repairs 
to the temple of Govindasvamin (evidently a Vishijuite 
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deity), established by their father Sivanandin. The 
name of the place from where the charter was issued 
is Pafichanagari, and the chief administrative officer 
in charge of the vishaya Court (yishayMhikarai(ia) , 
who had been approached by the two intending 
purchasers of State-land is named Kulavrddhi and 
styled Kumaramatya. Their application was granted 
and land was sold to them in accordance with the 
determination of the Government record-keepers 
(pustaj)alas ), after proper survey and measurement 
by the customary reeds (italas). The members of the 
vitkayadkikarana, . the other Government officers and 
the chief householders of the villages concerned 
were addressed by the head of the vishaya, regarding 
this sanctioned transfer of land, on receipt by 
Government of price at the fixed rate of two dlnaras 
per iulyavapa, which prevailed in that particular 
vuhaya, and they were directed to maintain the grant 
as a permanent endowment, according to the principle 
of akthaya-nivi. 

It seems quite probable that, like Kotivarsha of 
the Damodarpur grants and Khada (ta ?) para of the 
Dhanaidaha plate, this Pafichanagari was one of 
the vishayaa, into which the old hhukti of Pundravar- 
dhana was divided. It cannot be definitely ascertained, 
if the village named here as Vayigrima is the village 
of the same name as mentioned in No. 4 of the 
Damodarpur grants. If that be so, this must have 
been situated somewhere on the boundary line between 
the two viahayaa of Kotivarsha and Pafichanagari. 
At the same time it seems quite certain that the 
village Baigram, where the plate was discovered, 
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is identical with Vayigrama (L.2), mentioned in the 
plate itself. Hence it may be assumed that the 
localities referred to in the plate belong to places 
in and near Hili in the district of Bogra. 

The most striking point of historical importance 
that can be mentioned in this connection is that in 
this new (Baigram) inscription also, as in the other 
North Bengal grants of the Gupta period, we find the 
same administrative system in force during the age, 
viz. that the vuha^apatis, who had the use of the usual 
title of Kumar am at^ a, were appointed to be in charge 
of the vishayadhikarainas by the Gupta emperor, 
undoubtedly on the advice and approval of the higher 
officer of the larger unit, the bhuHi, who enjoyed the 
title of vfarika-maJidraja. The prevalence of such 
an administrative relation between the different 
Government authorities, central and provincial, is 
supported more by the other North Bengal inscriptions 
of the period than by the new one. Thus Kulavrddhi 
the vishayapati is described as (directly) meditating 
the feet of His Majesty (referred to by the word 
Bhatiaraka-pdda) . But this probably alludes to the 
fact, that the appointment of such an administrative 
head of a vuhaya by the bhukti governor required 
the sanction of His Majesty, the imperial Gupta 
monarch. Thep osition of Knmdrdmdtya Kulavrddhi 
here must be exactly I he same as that of KumdrdmUya 
Vetravarman of Kotivarsha, appointed to his responsible 
post by uparika Chiratadatta, who himself enjoyed the 
favour of the imperial ruler, parama-daivai a, parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajudhiraja Kumaragupta 1, as men- 
tioned in Damodarpur plates Nos. 1 and 2 of 124 

A, //. /{) A 
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and 128 O. E. respectively. Kulavrddhi and Vetravarman 
must, therefore, have been contemporary officers, under 

the same sovereign, in the two separate vishayas in North 
Bengal. Attention may be drawn to the curious fact 
that in this new grant we do not find any reference 
to the Board of Advisers mentioned in Damodarpur 
grants Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5, as having aided the 
vishayapatis of Kotivarsha in the administrative work 
of the vishayadhikarana, the four members forming that 
Board being (1) the nagara-sreshtJdn (the Presedent 
of the town guild of .bankers), (2) the prathama- 
sdrthavaha (the representative of the merchant class), 
(3) the prathama-knlika (the representative of the artisan 
class) and (4) the pratlama-kityastha (probably, the 
chief scribe, the head of the Government officials). 
The absence of such reference in this new document 
of the year 128 G. E. (Damodarpur grant No. 2 of 
Kumaragupta I’s reign being also of the same date) 
belonging to a different part of Pundravardhana 
bhikti is difficult to explain, excepting on the tentative 
theory that Kotivarsha (of Damodarpur grant No. 2) 
was perhaps a more important vishaya where Govern- 
ment had to keep better administrative arrangement 
for the vishayMbikarana than in Paiichanagari of 
this grant, which may have been a newly formed 
district at the time. It may also be noted that in this 
inscription we do not come across the name of the 
bhukti Governor, known from two of the Damodarpur 
grants (i. e. Nos. 1 and 2). Reference may here be 
made to some other epigraphic records belonging to 
the reign of Kumaragupta I. The earliest* « of these. 


> « Fleet 0 . r, J., Vol. Ill, No, 10, 
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discovered at village Bilsad (in Eta District in U. P.), 
is dated the year 96 “of the augmenting victorious 
reign” of Kumaragupta I (abhivarddhamma-vijaya- 
rajya-iamvatsaraj and records the fact of accomplish- 
ment, in the temple of the god Svami-Mahasena 
(Karttikeya) , of the erection of a ‘gateway with 
flight of steps’ (pratoiy, and the establishment of 
‘a charitable hall or alms-house’ {dharmasattra) , by 
a certain person named Dhruvasarman. Three partly 
broken stone inscriptions* * discovered in the same 
place, viz Gadhwa (in Allahabad District), appear 
to refer themselves to the reign of Kumaragupta I — all 
recording certain gifts, fixed in dlndras and suvarnas, 
apparently as a contribution to the perpetual main- 
tenance of mllras or charitable halls or alms-houses, 
or for the purpose of providing food and garments 
for people seeking shelter therein. One of these 
inscriptions (Fleet’s No. 9) is dated 98 G. E. 
( = 417-18 A. D.), and another (Fleet’s No. 64) 
contains (in 1. 5) the name of Anantagupta, whom 
one may feel tempted to identify with Anantadevi, 
the name of Kumaragupta I’s queen, mentioned in the 
Bhitari seaF" inscription as the mother of maJtdrdjd- 
dhirdja Puragupta. The cave-temple inscription** 
discovered in Udayagiri and dated the year 106 
(=425-26 A. D.) during the ever-increasing rule of 
the family of kings (nrpa-nat/amanrim) of the Gupta- 
lineage (Giqjfuuvayutiam), records the installation by 
a Northerner, named ^aiiikara, a disciple of the 

1 » Fleet— 0. 1. I., Vol. Ill, Nos. 8. 9 aud 64. 

2 0 Jour. Beng. As. Sec. Vol. LVIII. Part I, p. 89. 

2 i Fleet — Op. cit. No. 61. 
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ascetic aeharya GoSarman of the lineage of acharya 
Bhadra, of the image of the chief Jina Parfiva, one 
of the 23 Tirthankaras, the immediate predecessor of 
Mahavira, who is regarded by Professor Jacobi to have 
been an historical personage and the real founder of 
Jain religion.* ““ The installation of another Jain 
image at Mathura, during the reign of Kumaragupta I, 
is mentioned in an inscription* ^ dated 113 G. E. 
( = 432-33 A. D.). Evidence of gifts made by different 
religious sects during this period can also be 
corroborated by such records as e. g., the Mankuwar 
inscription** on the pedestal of a seated image of 
the Buddha installed by a Bhikshu of the name 
Buddhamitra in the year 129 G. E. (=448-49 A. D.), 
during the reign of Kumaragupta 1. Professor K. P. 
Pathak* ® has proposed to identifly this Buddhamitra 
with the person of the same name, who was 
the teacher of Vasubandhu. Another Buddhist 
inscription*® recorded in 131 G. E. (=450-51 A. D.), 
which should be assigned to the reign of Kumara- 
gupta I, refers to a grant of twelve dlnaras as 
akshayanwl, made by a Buddhist upasikTi, named 
Harisvamini, the wife of vpamka Sanasiddha. The 
grant was made to the community of the faithful 
Buddhists (Aryyasaiigha) coming from all quarters 
to the great convent of Kakanadavota i. e. the great 
stupa at Safichi — for the purpose of daily feeding one 

2 2 Vide — Cambridge History of India — Vol. I, p, 163. 

2 3 Epi. Ind.— Vol. 11,210. 

2i Fleet — Op. cit. No. 11. 

2 8 /. J:.— 1912, p. 241.. 

2 « Fleet— Op. cit. No. 62. 
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bhikshw, who would enter the Aryya-saugha ; and 
this was to be done by means of the interest that 
would accrue from the investment. It also refers to 
certain other similar grants of three and one dlnarag 
respectively, for maintaining lamps in the and 

the Chatur-Buddhasana (the seat of the four Buddhas). 
Another Buddhist inscription'*^ from Mathura, incised 
on the pedestal of an image, which was the gift 
of one, named, Devata, described as vihdrasvdminl 
(either a lady-Superintendcnt of a vihara or the wife 
of a vihdrammiu), is dated 135 O. E. ( = 445-55 A. D.). 
and probably belongs to the end of the reign of 
Kumaragupta I. The above few grants indicate 
clearly that the Gupta monarchs who were themselves 
Vaishnavas {Parama-blMgavatas) showed a tolerant 
spirit towards all religious sects then prevalent in 
their dominions. 


Skandagupta-Kramaditya. 

( 136-148 G. E. = 455-467 A. D. ) 

From epigraphic records it appears that Kumara- 
gupta I had more than one son. One of them was 
named Skandagupta, but his mother’s name is 
nowhere found mentioned. Another was named 
Puragupta, whose mother’s name occurs as Anantadevi 
the Mahadevi ( Chief Queen ), in the Bhitari seal 


S r Ibid.— No. 63. 
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inscription.' Skandagupta was a prince endowed 
with kingly qualities ( nrpatigu'M-niketdh j — and 
renowned for his mighty intellect and heroic nature. 
Hence he was most dear to his father who, there is 
reason to believe, took him to the battle-field during 
his wars against the many external enemies, who had 
been threatening the stability of the Gupta empire 
in many parts, especially in its western provinces, 
towards the close of his (Kumargupta I’s) reign. In 
treatises on Hindu Politics^ we find it stated in clear 
terms, that as a general rule the king should appoint 
as Crown-prince a son, usually the eldest son begotten 
on the Chief Queen, if he be worthy, accomplished 
and duly trained. As installation on the royal throne 
is prohibited in the case of a wicked son, although 
the latter be the only son, — it will not be wrong to 
suppose that in case of want of a good son, the king 
could undoubtedly reserve the throne for any other 
meritorious prince, born of any of his other *wives. 
Kautilya® advises a king to appoint a qualified and 
able son to the rank of an heir-apparent ( gauvarajya) 
or to the office of the Commander-in-chief of the royal 
army {sainapatya.) We have said before that Skanda- 
gupta as yuvaraja accompanied his father to the field 
of battle against foreign foes, especially the Pushya- 

1 J. A. S. B.. 1889, pp. 84-105. 

2 Cf. KatUiltya Arthaiiastra — 

Bk. I. Ohap. 17, and Kumandaha-nititara, — “(4*04^4^ ga- 4W- 

f3#| V. 6. Chap. 7. 

8 Kantilya’s 4r thoiaf «ra— «•*) AT 
t” bk. I, Chap. 17. 
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mitras. A careful study of the Bhitari Stone-pillar* 
and the Junagadh Rock* inscription will convince one 
that Kumaragupta I was killed in battle, during his 
strenuous conflict with the Pushyamitras. Skanda- 
gupta installed the image of Vishnu (Sarngin), and 
allotted a village to the god and raised the Bhitari 
pillar bearing the inscriptional record, to commemorate 
his late father. Probably it was at Bhitari in the 
Ghazipur district of U. P. that one of the fights 
between the royal party and their enemies took place. 
The Hindu traditional idea* is that one killed in 
battle attains heaven. Here also there is explicit 
mention in the Junagadh inscription that Kumara- 
gupta I did “ attain the friendship of the gods ” {pitari 
gurasakhilvam pmptavaty ^.Mmakaktya, 1-4) i. e. 
obtained heaven. The king himself could not live to 
witness the destruction of his powerful enemies which 
was wrought by his heroic son, Skandagupta. It is, 
therefore, that we find it so very pointedly described 
in the Bhitari epigraph, that Skanda had to run to 
his mother, who was full of tears (certainly on account 
of her husband’s death), and announce the news of 
his victory in the war, and his success in restoring 
“ the shaken fortunes of the royal family ” {viplutavn 

* Fleet— C. I. Vol. Ill, No. 13. 

» Ihid. No. U. 

* C/. e. g- the Bhagavadgita Chap. II, V. 37 — “tpit 9T 

etc. 

Also C/. the following verse from KatUiliya Arthasattra, BK. X. 
Chap. Ill, ^ I 
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mrma-Laighmirh) , just as Krshna did to Devaki. The 
father was not then alive (pHari divam=vj)ete), to 
congratulate his heroic son on this occasion. 

Puragupta the son of Mahadevi Anantadevi might 
have thought, on receipt of the news of his father’s 
death, that he would have now a fair chance of 
succeeding the king on the imperial throne, but that 
was not to be; for, Skandagupta had already estab- 
lished his claim to it by restoring “the shaken royal 
fortunes of his family ”, and he had hence no difficulty 
in occupying the throne, probably with the approval 
and consent of the counsellors and ministers, as also 
of the people. The implication of verse 5 of the 
Junagadh inscription is that after the death of the 
king and achievment of victory over the foreign 
enemies viz. the Pushyamitras, the Hunas and the 
Mlechchhas by Skanda, there arose a struggle 
for the succession amongst Skandagupta, Puragupta 
and other sons of Kumaragupta 1, if there were any, 
and that “the goddess of royal fortune,” on serious 
consideration of Skanda’s virtues, selected him to be 
her lord “by discarding the other princes ” \vyapetya 
tarvan = manujendrapidrdri), as unfit for the royal office. 
It was his success in utterly defeating the enemies 
of the empire and re-establishing the imperial sway, 
that ultimately secured the throne for Skandagupta, 
although Puragupta and probably other princes 
could more legally stand as claimants for it. But the 
struggle referred to above does not appear to be a 
fratricidal one, as understood by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
whose view has been refuted by Dr. H. C. Ray 
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Chaudhuri' in his Political Rittory of Ancient India”. 
We agree with Dr. Ray Chaudhuri in his opinion 
that there was no bloodshed amongst the princes, 
whether born of the same mother or not. This aspect 
of political affairs, in the beginning of Skandagupta’s 
reign, may corroborate the present writer’s view®, 
that Puragupta was the first king of a new line of 
rulers (a branch of the imperial Gupta dynasty), 
who were allowed by Skandagupta and his successors 
to enjoy a small kingdom, somewhere in the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire, perhaps in South Bihar. 
It may be remembered in this connection that Tlra- 
bhukti had been under maharaja Govindagupta 
(a son of Chandragupta II), and later on it must have 
passed into the hands of his successors or other 
imperial agencies, like governors [vparikas). It still 
continued as a Gupta province for a long period. We 
have seen before that Pundravarcihana (North Bengal) 
also was ruled during the former reign by a provincial 
ruler appointed by the imperial house. The evidence 
of the later Buddhist treatise, the Malijnsrlnmlakalpa^ 
is also clear that immediately after Kumaragupta I 
(Mahendra), his son Skanda (the king whose name 
commenced with the letter Sa) and not Puraguta, 
ascended the imperial throne. He is also described 

7 Dr. n. C. Ray Chaudhuri — ** Political Hi »i or y oj Ancient India'* , 
Calcutta 1923, p. 290 £f. 

8 Vide the author’s articles on the Damodarpur Copper-plata 
inscriptions, Epi. Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 119-20. 

9 Of. the following verse ftWWk 

chapter es.p. 

028 (ed. Qanapati Sastri) 
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as taipadanuddhyaia in relation to Kumaragupta I, in 
the Bihar Stone Pillar inscription.'® 

The Bhitari pillar pillar inscription is unfortunately 
not a dated record, but it undoubtedly refers to the 
events of the early part of Skandagupta’s reign. We 
have already discussed above his victory over his 
enemies as a Crown-prince. A few other points of 
historical importance yet remain to be mentioned. 
There is a clear hint in this epigraph that during the 
last year of his father’s reign many enemies of the 
Empire “ rose up with an agreeable desire for exten- 
ding their conquests” (svahMmata-vijiguha-pradoy- 
tdndm) against Kumaragupta 1. These enemies 
troubled the emperor and the goddess of royal fortune 
became unstable, so the Crown-prince (Skanda) had 
to make preparations for meeting them on the field of 
battle. Skandagupta had “to restore the shaken 
fortunes of his family” {vichuHta-knla-Lakshmx- 
tlambhmaya), by fighting against two distinct sets of 
enemies, who threatened the Gupta empire by their 
attacks and incursions, viz the Pushymitras and the 
Hunas. These Pushyamitras are identified by some 
scholars with the Pushpamitras of the ViH/mupurdna and 
they are placed by the late Dr. Fleet in Central India, 
on the Narbudda side, and by the late Dr. Smith 
further towards the North. These people are described 
in this inscription as very powerful and resourceful 
(gamudita-bala-kosJidn) . During Skanda’s operations 
against these foes, he “had to pass a whole night by 
lying down on the earth as his couch” {kshiti-iala- 


10 Fleet— Oj[). dt., No, 12. 
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iayanlye yena nlta triyama). The terrible conflict with 
the Hunas, referred to in this inscription (in lines 
15-18), ended presumbly in Skandagupta’s victory. 
It was after conquering the Hunas that he was 
successful in finally establishing his rule in place of 
his late father, and this fact is evident from the 
epithet supratishthila-msanali (in line 18), as used by 
the emperor at the time when he caused the pillar to 
be erected in memory of his father. Mr. Allan’s view 
is that the invasion of the Hunas is possibly to be 
dated about 455 A. D., and by no means later than 
458 A. D., if they are to be identified with the 
Mlechchhas of the Junagadh inscription of Skanda- 
gupta. In any case it appears to us that the victory 
over the Hunas was achieved in the beginning of 
Skandagupta’s reign. 

We have strong reasons to believe, on the evidence 
contained in Damodarpur Plates Nos. 1 and 2 and 
the new Baigram plate, belonging to Kumaragupta I’s 
time, and in Damodarpur Plates Nos. 3 and 4 and 
the Paharpur plate, belonging to the reign of Budha- 
gupta, that the province of North Bengal (Pundra- 
vardhana) must have remained in the sole and direct 
possession of Skandagupta (136-148 G. E.), Kumara- 
gupta I’s son and successor, and of Kumaragupta II 
of the Sarnath inscription, who was probably Skanda- 
gupta’s son and successor, and that the same system 
of provincial Government must have continued in 
North Bengal, for at least about a century, as will 
be shown later on. It is quite probable that, towards 
the close of Kumaragupta I’s reign, when, as we have 
shown before, he was ruling without trouble in the 
Af. 
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eastern provinces of his empire, the Gupta monarch's 
power began to diminish in the western provinces, in 
which the peace was disturbed by the attacks and 
incursions of the greedy Hunas, the Pushyamitras 
(or foreign foes, if the reading instead of 

“g«*rf»rafsra” of Mr. H. R. Divekar be accepted as 
correct) and the Mlechchhas, who were utterly defeated 
by Skandagupta sometime about 136-138 G. E., the 
date of the Junagadh rock inscription.’* This rock 
inscription of Skandagupta’s time also testifies to the 
fact, that under the Guptas the provincial governors 
were appointed by the emperors, and that the former 
again had the power to appoint local rulers. We learn 
from that inscription, that after having throughly 
defeated his enemies, and “ having conquered the 
whole earth ” (jilva prthivmx mmcKjra'in), i.e. having 
regained his lost provinces, Skandagupta set himself 
to appoint many provincial governors {xanveshi 
deaeshu vidhaya goptfn (/fw) — 1. 6), especially for 
the western provinces, where the emperor required the 
services of able and trustworthy persons for the work 
of administration after the Huna troubles. His anxiety 
to appoint a qualified governor for the proper protec- 
tion of the land of the Saurashtras (Kathiawar), and 
his sense of relief and comfort when he succeeded 
in selecting one of his own officers (ministers), Parna- 
datta by name, as the governor of that western 
province ( purwetarasyaiii di'ai Parnadaltaiii niynjjya 
raja, dhrtimam,s=^tath=alj}nH, 1. 9), are graphically 
described in that inscription. There is also clear 
indication that Parnadatta at first declined to 

» « Fleet, C. I. /., Vol. Ill, No. 14. 
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accept the offer of the high post to which the 
emperor was pleased to appoint him. But the 
emperor’s repeated requests (arthanaya kathamchit) 
forced him to accept it. This governor Parnadatta 
again appointed his own son Chakrapalita as the city 
governor (svayam=eva pitru yah samuiyukto, 1 . 12), just 
as we see from the Damodarpur plates that the rulers 
of the province of Pundravardhana, themselves 
appointed by the emperors, used to appoint the 
vuhayapatis of Kotivarsha, who had their headquarters 
in the town of that name. It is clear then that the 
position of the governors in the eastern provinces (e.g. 
Pundravardhana) of the imperial Guptas corres- 
ponded to that enjoyed by the governor of the 
western provinces ( e. g. Surashtra and Malwa ). 
Skandagupta, while appointing the governors of his 
western provinces, did not apparently deviate 
from the principle followed by his father with 
regard to the eastern provinces (Damodarpur Plates 
Nos. 1 and 2) and perhaps also by his father’s 
ancestors. It must be remembered that this inscrip- 
tion is an eulogistic description of the work of 
reparation of the old and famous lake or dam named 
Sudarsana in the peninsula of Surashtra. The 
embankment of the dam burst, in consequence of 
excessive rains and rise of high floods in the Palasini 
and other rivers belonging to the neighbouring hills, 
Raivataka and Urjayat (old name of mount Girnar), 
on the night of the sixth day of Bhadra in the Gupta 
era (Gupta-prakala) 136 (=455-56 A. D.). The res- 
toration was effected in the next year 137 G. E. by 
the orders of the city-governor Chakrapalita, at an 
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enormous expense of money {dhanmya krtva vyam 
^aprameyam) from the royal coffers, and the work 
was complete within two months’ time. One cannot 
forget in this connection the historical fact that this 
same SudarSana lake was once destroyed a little over 
three hundred years before i.e. in 150 A. D , by a 
violent rain-storm in the reign of the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman'^. This dam was first ordered to be 
constructed by the Vaisya Pushyagupta, provincial 
governor under Chandragupta Mauryya, and after- 
wards adorned with conduits by the Yavana ruler, 
Tushaspha, under Asoka. The first reparation was 
undertaken by Rudradaman’s able minister Suvisakha 
by name, a Pahlava by race. However, it may be 
noted here that there is a latent hint in the opening 
verse of the Junagadh inscription that Skandagupta 
retrieved his royal fortunes from the hands of his 
enemies, just as the god Vishnu (in his Vamana 
incarnation) snatched away the same from the demon 
king Bali. It is true that the emperor had to 
establish his own rule with much difficulty, in those 
parts of his empire which slipped away from the hands 
of his father Kumaragupta I. There is a reference to 
the fact, that his fame, due to his grand victory over 
the barbarian races, was proclaimed even by his 
enemies residing in the countries of the Mlechchhas 
(MlechchhadeseKhu 1 . 4). It is not very easy to identify 
these Mlechchhas, but it appears they were the 
out-landish tribes of foreign origin, living in the 
western parts of India as mentioned in the Puranas. 
Some scholars take them to be the Maitrakas or the 


I » Sjfi. Ind. Vol. VUI, p. 87 ff. 
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Hunas. Similar to the position of the vithayapatit of 
Kotivarsha was that of Sarvvanaga' », the vuhayapati 
of Antarvedi (the country lying between the Ganges 
and the Yamuna) in 146 O. E. Another feudatory 
ruler, perhaps of some central province, under 
Skandagupta, who may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, was Bhimavarman** ruling in 139 G. E. The 
discovery of coins'* of Skandagupta, in some of 
the Lower Ganges districts, may be regarded as 
a proof, though somewhat insufficient, that his 
sway prevailed in parts of Bengal other than 
Pundravardhana. 

The Bihar inscription'* of Skandagupta ’s time 
indicates clearly the prevalance in Eastern India of 
the worship by the people of the deity Skanda 
(Karttikeya, Mahasena), and the divine Mothers. The 
existence of this broken pillar-inscription discovered 
at Bihar, the chief town of the Bihar Sub-division of 
the Patna district, proves beyond doubt that 
Skandagupta’s royal jurisdiction remained unabated 
in Magadha (at least in North Bihar including the 
modern Patna district). The second part of the 
epigraph is evidently a record of a village field 
granted as a perpetual endowment (aksAayanivl). Had 
it been preserved in its complete form, this record 
would have clearly proved, that the procedure of 
application for the purchase of Crown-land, made 
to the emperor by any officer or private person, was 

i« Fleet, O.r. I., Vol. Ill, Ko. 16. 

1 4 Ibid, Vo. 66. 

1 » J. A. 8. B., 1910 (Vol, V). 

I • Fleet— 'Of . ctt. No. 12. 
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almost the same as we find in the Damodarpur and 
other North Bengal land-sale documents, discovered 
and explained by us. The first part of this mutila- 
ted epigraph seems to have recorded the name of 
Kumaragupta I’s wife,' ^ which is not found mentioned 
in any of the other inscriptions, and hence we are in 
the dark about the name of Skandagupta’s mother. 
It is not certain to which part of the country the town 
of Ajapura (1. 25) mentioned here belonged. 

There is no doubt that the later years of the reign 
of Skandagupta were peaceful. Evidence in support 
of this fact can easily be supplied from two other 
records viz. the Kahaum (in Gorakhpur district, U. P.) 
Stone Pillar inscription'* dated the year 141 G. E. 
(=450-61 A. D.) and the Indor (in Bulandshahr 
district, U. P.) Copper-plate grant’ » dated the year 146 
G. E. (=465-66 A. D.). The first of them states 
clearly in the introductory verse that the year 141 G. E. 
belonged to the peaceful (mnte) reign of the Gupta 
monarch Skandagupta, described herein as “equalling 
6akra’' {Sahropamasya) and “lord of hundreds of kings” 
(ktUtipa'mta-pateh) , “whose hall of audience was 
shaken by the wind produced by the bowing heads 
of hundreds of kings”, “whose fame spread” in all 
directions and “whose opulence was of the first order”. 
Such description only befits a monarch when his 
rule is in a settled condition. The epigraph records 
the installation of five stone images of the Jaina 

1 r CJ. line (3)— va$y^atula~vikramei}a Kumiara- 
fUf [«]e[»o]. 

• « Fleet — Op. cit. No. 16. 

1 » Ibid. No. 16. 
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Tirthafikaras {arhatam=adihartrn) by a person named 
Madra who was generally devoted to Brahmans, 
preceptors {gurus) and ascetics (yaiis), on a lofty 
stone-pillar in the excellent village of Kakubha 
(ancient name of Kahaum). 

The second inscription refers to the year 146 G. E., 
which belongs to the ever-increasing victorious reign 
{abMvarddhamana-vijaya-rajya-saThvvatsara) of parama- 
bhattaraha-mahardjadhiraja Skandagupta. During the 
administration of the vishayapati Sarvvanaga at 
Antarvedi, one Chhandoga Brahman named Deva- 
vishnu, who was versed in the four Vedas, made an 
endowment, out of which the expense of oil for an 
uninterrupted maintenance of a lamp before the image 
of the sun-god, established in the east of Indrapura 
by two Kshatriya merchants of the same town should 
be met. The money was invested with the guild of 
oilmen [taUika-srenl), living in that town, headed by 
their chief Jivanta. The oil to be supplied perpetually 
was to weigh two palas (for a day?). 

The Gadhwa (in Allahabad district, U.P.) Stone 
inscription‘s “ which records the installation of an image 
of Vishnu under the name of Anantasvamin and the 
endowment of a grant, and which bears the date 148 
G. E. but has the ruler’s name broken away in it, may 
be regarded as having reference “ to the augmenting 
victorious reign ” (pravarddhamana-vijaya-rdjya-$amm~ 
atsara) of Skandagupta. 


2 0 No. 66. 



Chapter IV 


The SucceMort of Skandagupta and the Decline 
and Downfall of the Imperal Gupta Rule 

In this chapter we should at the outset discuss the 
most controversial question of who reigned imme- 
diately after the emperor Skandagupta, whose last 
recorded date (on silver coins and on stone inscription) 
is known to be 148 O. E. One of the three Sarnath 
inscriptions, engraved on the pedestals of three 
Buddha images, discovered by Mr. Hargreaves of the 
Indian Archaeological Department, and examined 
personally by the present writer in March, 1916, bears 
the date 154 G. E., while Kumaragupta was ruling 
the country [bhumiih msati Knwaragupte)\ and one of 
the other two belonging to the reign of Budhagupta 
(prthivvm Budhagupte pramsati) bears the date 157 
G. E. This Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription, 
whose reign has hitherto been unnoticed, appears to 
have succeeded Skandagupta on the imperial throne. 
He was, in all probability, followed by Budhagupta, 
and should now be called Kumaragupta II. It may 
be supposed that like Chandragupta II, grand-son of 
Chandragupta 1, Kumaragupta II (of the Sarnath 
inscription) was a grandson of Kumaragupta I, and 
this view receives the support of dates also. It seems 
to be right to hold that his reign was a short one, 
drca 150-156 G.E. In all probability the relation 
between Skandagupta and Kumaragupta 11 was that 
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of father and son, and Budhagupta, reigning in 157 
O. E., i. e. within only three years of the Sarnath 
inscription of Kumaragupta II, may also be regarded 
as the son and successor of the latter. So the Kumara- 
gupta of about 530 A.D., son and successor of 
Narasimhagupta, and grandson of Puragupta of the 
Bhitari seal inscription," now becomes Kumaragupta III. 
The usual view, hitherto held by scholars, headed by the 
late Dr. V. Smith must now be abandoned. The 
numismatic evidence obtained from the Bharsar hoard, 
which contained coins of Samudragupta, Chandra- 
gupta II, Kumargupta I, Skandagupta and Prakasaditya 
led Mr. Allan"" (rightly, we should suppose), to draw 
“a natural deduction that Praka5.aditya succeeded 
Skandagupta, and that the hoard was buried in his 
reign”. After refuting Dr. Hoernle’s view that 
Skandagupta and Puragupta were identical, a view 
which long held the field of historical research in 
India, Mr. Allan thus concluded"* : “It is highly 
improbable that Puragupta was called both Vikramadi- 
tya and Prakasaditya, so that we must attribute these 
coins (Prakasaditya coins) to some king, probably a 
Gupta, whose name is not yet known, and who must 
be placed about the end of the fifth century A. D.” 
It may be taken tentatively that it was Kumara- 
gupta II, presumaply son and successor of 
Skandagupta, who used the title Prakasaditya in his 
coins. We suspect, as will be shown later on, that 
Kumaragupta II had a second dditya title (Sakrddifya) . 

1 Smith and Hoernle — J. A, S. J5. 1889 (pp, 84 106), 

2 Allan — Qupta Coin$f Introdnctioui p. li. 

3 Ibid— Introduction, p. lii. 

AlO, 
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If our supposition proves after future discoveries to 
be true, the last clause of Mr. Allan’s conclusion quoted 
above will have to be modified a little ; for Kumara- 
gupta II could not reign later than 156 O. E., as 
157 O. E. refers to the reign of the next sovereign, 
Budhagupta. Again, if the year 156 G. E. belongs to 
Kumaragupta II’s reign, it may be rightly supposed 
that the Khoh copper-plate grant* of Maharaja 
Hastin, wherein there is reference to the endurance 
of the Gupta dynasty and sway ('* Gupta-nrpa-rajya- 
bhuktan, LI. 1-2). belonged to Kumaragupta II’s time. 
Any other contingency will assign this particular 
inscription to the time of the next sovereign, 
Budhagupta, whose feudatory this Maharaja Hastin 
(whose known dates range between 156-191 G. E. ) 
undoubtedly was. One known event can, with some 
certainty, be attributed to the time of Kumaragupta 11. 
The temple of the Sun-god at Dasapura (in Malwa), 
which was built in Malava era 419, i.e. 117 G. E., by 
the guild of silk-weavers immigrant from the Lata 
vishaya, while Bandhuvarman was governing that 
city as Kumaragupta I’s feudatory, was restored 
{samskrtam) by the same guild in Malava era 529, i.e. 
153 G. E., as we know from the Mandasor stone 
inscription®. The late Dr. Fleet wrote thus — “This 
second date (529 Malava era) is, of course, the year 
in which the inscription was actually composed and 
engraved ; since we are told at the end that it was 
all composed by Vatsabhatti and the engraving 
throughout is obviously the work of one and the same 

*■ Fleet, 0. 1. 1., Vol. III. No. 21. 

• Fleet, 0 . 1 . 1 . Vol. Ill, No. 18. 
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hand.” Hence it may be taken as true that the 
restoration of this temple of the Sun-god of DaSapura, 
which fell into disrepair under other kings (as 
described in the inscription), took place very probably 
during the reign of Kumaragupta II, when, we have 
reasons to believe, the western provinces (e.g. Malwa) 
were still under Gupta sway, and that the great poet 
Vatsabhattf, whose intellectual attainments are so 
evident from his excellent composition of this 
inscription, flourished in the same reign. 

We shall now show below that the genealogy of 
the imperial Guptas still continued through Skanda- 
gupta for a period of about three quarters of a 
century, and the Gupta empire did not perish after 
the death of Skandagupta, as has so long been held 
by historians. I think the presumption of a renewed 
attack on the Gupta dominions by the Hunas (c. A. D. 
465-70), made by the late Dr. V. Smith® and others, 
should now in the absence of positive evidence be 
given up. Skandagupta’s victory in his first battle 
with the Hunas was a very decisive one, and it secured 
the general tranquillity of all parts (western as well 
as eastern) of the Gupta empire till the time of his 
grandson (?) Budhagupta (whose known dates range 
from 127 to 175 G. E.). The Sarnath image inscrip- 
tions and the Damodarpur plates may serve as evidence 
to show that the imperial Gupta line after 
Skandagupta ran through Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta 
and Bhanugupta till at least 224 G. E., the date of 
Damodarpur plate No. 5, i. e. till 543-44 A. D,, if not 

« Early History oj India, 3rd Edition, p. 310, 
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later. But the Bhitari seal inscription above referred 
to, which gives a genealogy of the early Gupta dynasty 
for nine generations, does not contain the name of 
Skandagupta, but carries the genealogy through 
Puragupta, described as a son of Kumaragupta I by 
his chief queen Anantadevi, down to Puragupta’s 
grandson named Kumaragupta (now Kumaragupta III), 
son and successor of his son Narasiiiihagupta. So it 
is evident that a line of Gupta rulers through 
Puragupta ran parallel to that, of which the genealogy 
has been established by the Sarnath inscriptions and 
the Damodarpur plates. It may not be quite unlikely 
that during the troublous times after Kumaragupta I’s 
death, when Skandagupta^ was preparing himself 
“ to restore the fallen fortunes of his family ” 
(vichalitalcttla-Lakshtn%-sta'mbhanay=odi/atena, L. 10) 
and had firmly “ to establish again the Gupta lineage, 
which had been made to totter ” (jnachalitam varhsam 
pratisMhapya, L. 14), by fighting the Hunas and other 
foreign tribes in the western portion of his vast 
empire, Puragupta — no matter whether he was his 
(Skandagupta’s) full or half brother— seized the 
opportunity to become refractory and to set up a 
separate and independent rule. Be that as it may, 
there is now hardly any doubt that the Gupta family 
broke up about that time into two lines. But with 
our present stock of knowledge it is not very easy 
to indicate the place where the branch line headed 
by Puragupta may have ruled ; for, as we shall 
presently show, the imperial ruler of the main line 


T Fleet, 0. 1 . 1 , Vol. Ill, No, 13. 
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Budhagupta held supremacy, not only over North 
Bengal (Pundravardhana) in the east (Damodarpur 
Plates Nos. 3 and 4) and Benares (Sarnath image 
inscription) in the middle, but also over Malwa in the 
west. It has been stated before that Budhagupta’s 
predecescor, Kumaragupta II, held imperial sway over 
the central and western provinces. It is indeed 
difficult to reconcile the epigraphic documents of the 
time of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta, with the 
Bhitari seal inscription. The rulers of the main line 
through Skandagupta were undoubtedly more power- 
ful than those belonging to the branch line, for it 
will be shown below that during Budhagupta’s reign 
the Gupta power was in full height of splendour. 
It is very probable that the rulers of the stronger 
and the main line, by alliance of any kind, suffered 
the other line to rule somewhere in the eastern portion 
of the Gupta Empire, perhaps in South Bihar. Some 
scholars like to place their kingdom in the Ayodhya 
region. But we have evidence of benefaction by 
Puragupta’s son (Baladitya), e. g. his building of the 
famous brick-temple, in Nalanda, the chief seat of 
Buddhist learning in those days. The other parts of 
the Gupta empire, including North Bengal and perhaps 
North Bihar also, continued under the sovereignty 
of the the stronger branch.® 


8 The following genealogical table illuetrates the relationship 
between the Gupta emperors of the two branches according to our 
Tiew : 
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The Baladitya who is mentioned by Yuan Chwang* 
as the father of another king named Vajra appears to 
have been the same person as Narasimhagupta of the 
Bhitari seal. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury*® is of opinion 
that these two were different persons, his reason being 
that Baladitya is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim as 
the immediate successor of one Tathagatagupta. But 
the relation between them is not clear in the Chinese 
versions, and Watters’ rendering’ ’ also does not 
point out any political or family relation. We think 


Kamaragapta I 
I 

i — 

Skandagupta (136-148 G. E,) 

I 

Kuttiaragupta II (c. 150-156 G. E.) 
I 

Badhagupta (c. 157-175 G. E.) 

I 

Bhanugupta (c. 180-224 G. E.) 


I 

Puragupla 

I 

NaraBimhagapta 

I 

Kumuragupta III 


•‘The resaltant probable genealogy and sncccbBion’* of the above- 
mentioned kings as proposed by the late Dr. Vincent Smith (at 
page 262, J. R, A. S, 1919, ought to bo inserted hero side by side for 
reference : 

Kumaragupta I, A. D. 414—455. 

T r 

Skandagupta, A. D. 455 467 Puragupta A.D. 467 C.-469 

Narasiriihagupta Baladitya c. 469-c. 473 
Kumaragupta II, A.D. 473-477 
Budhagupta A. D. 477-c. 494 
(parentage not known). 


® Watters — Tuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 164-165 ; and Beal 
of Hiuen T$iang, pp. 110-111. 

10 Political Hiitory of Ancient India^ pp. 299-800, 

1 1 Watters— Op. Cit,, p. 164, 
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that, of the five kings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
as having built and added to the structures in the 
Nalanda Monastery, (1) ^akraditya, (2) his son and 
snccessor Buddha (Budha?)-gupta, and (3) Tathagata- 
gupta probably belonged to the main imperial line of 
the Guptas; and (4) Baladitya and (5) Vajra to the 
branch line, ^akraditya may have been an additional 
appellation for Kumaragupta 11, son and successor of 
Skandagupta according to our view; and we cannot 
be quite certain whether Tathagatagupta and Bhanu- 
gupta were alternative names of the same king, or the 
former was totally a different person, whose reign 
came in between those of Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, 
or followed that of Bhanugupta. We also think that, 
like the birnda Bfiladitya for Narasiihhagupta, the 
appellation Vajra may have been an aditya title 
{Fajraditi/a) of his son Kumaragupta III. But we 
must wait for future discoveries to verify such views. 

We fully expressed our own view on the question 
of the genealogy and succession of Gupta kings after 
Skandagupta, in our article forming an edition’* of 
the five Damodarpur Copperplate grants, published 
in 1919-20 in the Epigraphia Indica. Since then it 
has been criticised by four learned scholars of Bengal 
viz. Dr. R.C. Majumdar,'“ Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhury,** 
the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee’^ and Mr. N. K. Bhatta- 


1 2 ®pi. Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 118-122. 

13 J. rj* Froc. A.S.B.y (New Series), Vol. XYII, 1921, No. 3. 
pp. 249-55. 

1 4 Op. at., pp. 296-300 

16 Annals oj the BhandarJear Institute, Vol. I, pp. 67 80; and 
Epi. Ind. Vol. XVIII, p. 83 ft. 
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sail.* * In support of his contention, Dr. Majumdar 
referred to the opinion of the late Dr. V. Smith,* ^ the 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji and Mr. Panna Lall.*' 
Mr. Panna tail’s article was published in January 
1918, and the late Dr. V. Smith’s acceptance of his 
conclusions was announced in 1919. But although 
the present writer, while contributing in 1916 to the 
pages of the Epigraphia his article (published in 1919- 
20) on the above-mentioned Gupta plates, had no 
opportunity to go through their papers, he does not 
even now, feel inclined to abandon his view on the 
possible reconciliation between the apparently contra- 
dictory materials on genealogy, obtained from the 
Sarnath and the Damodarpur inscriptions on the one 
hand and the Bhitari seal text on the other. To him 
it seems that the indication is clear that the imperial 
Gupta dynasty included three Kumaraguptas, two in 
the main and one in the branch line. It may be held 
that the imperial line, headed by Puragupta, and 
running through his son Narasiriihagupta and grandson 
Kumaragupta III, was really a separate branch, cut 
away from the main imperial line which continued to 
rule through Skandagupta and his successors, viz. 
Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta and Bhanu(?)-gupta and 
others, if any. Dr. Majumdar says that the late Dr. V. 
Smith and Mr. Panna Lall supported his view that 
only one imperial Gupta line of kings continued 
after Skandagupta through Puragupta, Narasiihha- 
gupta and Kumaragupta II, after whom came in 

1 6 Dacca Revicto, 1920, pp. 60 ff. 

17 J, R. A. 8., 1919, pp. 260-62, 

1 » Hindutthan Review, January 1918 (Reprint), 
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Budhagupta and others. They all think that the 
name Kumaragupta in the two sets of documents 
represents one and the same person, and he must 
be called Kumaragupta II. To us it seems quite 
abnormal that, between 148 G. E. (the last known 
date of Skandagupta) and 157 G. E. (the date of 
Budhagupta in the Sarnath inscription) i.e. within 
the brief space of nine years, we should find 
three reigns crammed in, viz. those of Puragupta, 
Narasiihhagupta and Kumaragupta. Dr. Ray Choudhury 
cites other cases of such short reigns, but they 
may be treated as entirely exceptional. We do not 
either consider the view of Mr. Panna Lall wholly 
supportable. The late Dr. V. Smith’s defence of 
his view, that the alleged defeat of the Huna King, 
Mihirakula, by Baladitya is to be discarded as 
unhistorical, undertaken only to push back the date 
of Kumaragupta II, is weak, and there is reason to 
believe that he was afterwards inclined to change 
his opinion. In his letter dated January 7, 1917, 
addressed to this author on the latter’s communication 
of the results obtained from the study and decipher- 
ment of the Damodarpur plates, he wrote, “It is 
clear that a hitherto unrecorded reign of Kumara- 
gupta If, eirra 150-156 O. E., came in after Skanda. 
This No. 11 in all probability was a grandson of K.O.I. 
(Kumaragupta I), and died young and childless. 
The K-G (Kumaragupta) of about A. D. 530 now 
becomes No. 111. * * * * Gupta list will 

require considerable revision ”. In a second letter 
dated, Oxford, 12. 5. 18, and written to the present 
writer on receipt of the advance copy of the proofs of his 
All. 
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paper on the Damo'darpur plates, the learned Doctor 
remarked, “ What you say deserves the utmost atten- 
tion, I hope in time to be able to study your observa- 
tions carefully As regards the opinion of Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali, although he has partly supported our 
theory that the kings of the main line, beginning 
with Skandagupta and ending with Bhanugupta, ruled 
in an unbroken line of succession, his peculiar view 
that Puragupta was a child of 4 or 5 years, when 
Kumaragupta I died and Skandagupta succeeded him, 
and that he came to the throne only after Bhanugupta’s 
death about 510 A.D., docs not appeal to reason. 
Regarding Dr. Majumdar’s other argument that, in 
locating the rule of Puragupta’s line in South Bihar, 
we ignored the existence of the first few kings of 
the Later Guptas of Magadha, who lived about the 
middle of the 6tli century A. D. and held Magadha 
in their possession, we may only say here that the 
first two or three members of the Later Gupta family 
of Magadha, at first only local chiefs, probably under 
the rulers of the branch imperial line, began to grow 
in royal power during the days of decline of the 
authority of that line, i.e. after the end of Kumar- 
gupta Ill’s reign. We shall show in a later chapter 
that it was Jivitagupta I, the third chief of the Later 
Gupta line, who first found opportunity to assert his 
sovereign power in Magadha; and this he could do 
only after a complete disappearance of the branch 
imperial line of Puragupta, in the second quarter of 
the sixth century A.D. At this time the main imperial 
line was also proceeding towards decline of regal 
power. We also think that the first three Maukhari 
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ehiefs were probably vassals under the imperial 
Guptas of the main line, and held sway as local 
rulers in the Ayodhya region, in the first half of the^ 
sixth century, during the troublous times due to the 
fresh Huna inroads and gradual rise of Yasodharman 
of Malava. 

Further elucidation of this most controversial 
question of Gupta genealogy and succession after 
Skandagupta is not possible at present, and the whole 
question must yet be left undetermined. We are glad 
our friend Dr. Majumdar, in his paper on the refuta- 
tion of our views on the subject, concluded by saying 
that his views also “ are to be looked upon as 
tentative hypotheses ”. The present writer will feel 
no hesitation in discarding his own views after re- 
examination of new facts, or in the light of stronger 
arguments of other scholars, in support of their 
opinion which is running contrary to his own at present. 
The last word yet remains to be said on this matter. 

The next very important question that may now 
be discussed is, who is the Budhagupta of Damo- 
darpur Plates Nos. 3 and 4 ? These two plates, 
of which the dates are unfortunately cut off and 
lost, show that, like Kuniaragupta 1 (Damodarpur. 
Plates Nos. 1 and 2), Budhagupta also used the 
imperial titles of paravia-daivata, parama-bhcd^raka 
and inahurdjUdhii'rijoi, and bestowed favours on his 
own dependants, the governors of the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana who were appointed by the sovereign 
himself. We have evidence to show that during this 
emperor's rule there was at least one change of 
government in North Bengal. From Plate No. 3 it 
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is seen that uparika-makaraja Brahmadatta was 
governor of Pundravardhana whereas from Plate 
No. 4 we learn that ttparika-maharaja Jayadatta was 
so. We have shown that of the two governors of 
Pundravardhana under Budhagupta, viz Brahmadatta 
and Jayadatta, the latter comes later in time than 
the former. Under the governorship of jayadatta, the 
local administrator for the viskapa of Kotivarsha was 
the anuJclaia Sandaka (or Oandaka). Here therefore 
we find the most important historical fact, that North 
Bengal continued under the royal jurisdiction of 
the imperial Gupta monarch Budhagupta. It remained 
a Gupta province even under the next emperor 
(Damodarpur Plate No. 5). 

For the present the earliest limit for Budhagupta’s 
time cannot be put later than 157 0. E. ( = 476-77 A. D.); 
for the Sarnath inscription shows clearly that 
Budhagupta was the reigning sovereign, when the 
Gupta year 157 had expired, — thus, 

“ Gujitanam samalikraule sajtta-jxincMsad =■ utlare 

sate samdmm prthivim Budhagupte pramsati 

According to Professor K. B. Pathak’s calcula- 
tion,*® this inscription belongs to the current Gupta 
year 158. Another copper-plate grant®® (a land- 
sale document of the type of Damodarpur grants) 
of the Gupta period, discovered (in 1927) by Mr. 
K. N. Dikshit of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 

1 » Vide p. 204 of Professor K. B. Pathak’s article, **Nevi light on 
the Oupta Era and MihirahuW* — Sir B. O. Bhandarhar Commemora- 
tion Volume, Voona, 1917. 

2 0 Bpi, ind., Vol. XX, No. 5, p. 69 ff. 
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ment, during the recent excavations of the great 
temple at Paharpur, in the Rajshahi district of North 
Bengal, is found to have been issued from Pun^ra- 
vardhana (its head-quarters, adhishthana), and dated 
the 7th day of Magha, in the Gupta-Samvat 159 
( = 478-79 A. D,). Although the name of the reigning 
emperor at the time is not specified in it by name, 
but only referred to by the word paramabhattaraka, 
there can be no doubt that the charter belonged to 
the reign of Budhagupta. Before Mr. Hargreaves’ 
discovery of the Sarnath inscription, and ours of the 
Damodarpur plates, the only reference to Budha- 
gupta that had been known was the mention of him 
as a king, on the Eran stone pillar inscription®*, 
bearing the date 165 G. E. (=484-85 A. D.), and 
on some silver coins,®® one®® of which bears the 
date 175 G. E. ( = 494-95 A. D.). This Eran stone 
pillar inscription contains two most significant and 
clear expressions, viz. 

(1) Bhnpalaw Budhagup(,e”,\. 2 (“while Budha- 
gupta was the ruler on earth ”) ; 

(2) '' Kdlindl-Narvmadayor=mmadhya'm pdlayati 
lokapala- gu'iviir=jjagati maharaja - isriyam=-anv,hhavati 
Suramiehaiidre cha'\ LI. 3-4 (“and while Surasmi- 
chandra, enjoying in the world the glory of a Maharaja 
on account of his qualities as a Lokapala, a regent of 
one of the quarters, was governing the country lying 
between the Kalindi and Narmada ”). 

a i Fleet, C. I. T. Vol. HI, No. 19. 

2 2 AllAUi Indian Coins^ Oupta Dyna»tie$, p, 158, and Introdue” 
tion, p. CT. 

2 3 Ibid, p. 163, Coin No. 617. 
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The coins referred to above imitate the types 
of the imperial ruler Skandagupta’s silver central 
coinage, and have on the reverse the portrait of a 
peacock with wings and tail outspread, as first 
adopted by the imperial monarch Kumaragupta I, 
and on the obverse the legend, befitting a paramount 
sovereign, “ Vijitavauipatih Srv-Budhagvpto divi 
jagati." The existence of these coins and the pillar 
inscription ought to have been sufficient warrant 
for historians to hold that Budhagupta was an 
imperial Gupta monarch, having feudatory chiefs 
like SuraSmichandra and others, under him, to rule 
over different provinces of Northern India ; and they 
ought to have examined Cunningham’s view that 
he was on the imperial throne of the Guptas and 
“may have reigned from about 480 — 510 A. D,®* ”, 
and that “ there is sufficient evidence to prove that 
his sway was equally extensive-® These remarks 
of the great archaeologist are now turning out to 
be approximately true ; for the Sarnath inscriptions 
and the Damodarpur and Paharpur plates of Budh- 
gupta’s time also testify to the fact, that this 
emperor’s rule included the eastern as well as the 
western provinces of the extensive Gupta dominion. 
We have seen in Damodarpur plates Nos. 3 and 4 
that Budhagupta held imperial sway over North 
Bengal, which was governed by his own dependent 
officers, and that he had in his imperial possession 
the kingdom of Malwa (more particularly the vast 
tract of land between the Kalindi and Narmada). 

3 4 Canningham, Bhilta Topci, p. 162. 

3 1 Ibid, pp. 162-63. 
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It is easy to see that the position of maJiaraja Surai- 
michandra, governing the land lying between the 
Yamuna and the Narmada, may have been exactly 
similar to that enjoyed by the uparika maharaja» 
Brahmadatta and Jayadatta, the governors of the 
province of Pundravardtiana. Just as, according to 
the Damodarpur Plate No. 4, the ayuhtala 
^andaka (or Qandaka), carrying on the administration 
of the visliaya of Kotiivarsha from the adhiskthma 
(town) of that name, was under the authority of 
jayadatta, the governor of Pundravardhana, so also, 
as we have reason to think, the makardja Matrvishnu 
of the Eran stone pillar inscription of Budhagupta’s 
time, “ who has been victorious in battle against 
many enemies” {aiii'ka-kittrn-xaiiiara-jUhvinTi, 1. 7), 
was a district officer {r/s/idi/apnii) under the authority 
of Surasmichandia, the governor of Malwa. The 
truth of this remark may be ascertained from the 
other Eran stone Boar inscription-*’ of Toramana’s 
time, which discloses the fact that in the first year 
of this Hvina chiefs rule in that portion of Aryyavarta 
(Malwa), Dlianyavishnu (now deceased, svarggatasya, 
1. 6) built a temple (in which the Boar-incarnation 
of Bhagavan Nanlyana stands) ; and that he built 
it in his .own vishay<i of Airikina (hilu-pra{sddah\ 
sim-vishay\e\=sminn = Airikine kdrifah, 1 . 7). There 
seems then to be no doubt that the maharaja 
Matrvishnu, Dhanyavishnu’s elder brother, was the 
vishayapali of the vishaya of Airikina in the year 
165 G. E. (i. e. 484-85 A. D.), when SuraSmichandra 

2 * Fleet, C. I. Vol. Ill, No. 36. 
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was Budhagupta’s governor in Malwa and the adjacent 
tracts of land. A city, also of this name, Airikina, 
(the modern village Eran in the Khurai Sub-Division 
of the Sagar District in the Central Provinces), is 
mentioned in the Eran stone inscription’^’ of Samudra- 
gupta. Hence we may say that this old vishaya of 
Airikina had continued to be a Gupta territory from 
the time of Samudragupta till at least 165 G. E. 
of Budhagupta’s reign ; and it seems very probable 
that it afterwards passed into temporary possession of 
the Huna maharajUdhiraja Toramana, whose supremacy 
was apparently acknowledged by Dhanyavishnu, the 
younger brother of Matrvishnu. So the imperial 
ruler Budhagupta’s supremacy in the western portion 
of the Gupta empire is proved. The historical insight 
of the late Dr. Fleet led him to presume® * that 
“these two kings (Budhagupta and Bhanugupta) 
were of the early Gupta lineage, though possibily 
not connected by direct descent with Skandagupta”, 
and that® ® “ Budhagupta comes chronologically imme- 
diately after Skandagupta, Bh.anugupta somewhat 
later”. These remarks of the late Doctor nearly 
approached the historical truth, as we have shown 
above. Budhagupta comes chronologically, though 
not immediately, after Skandagupta, but immediately 
after Kumaragupta II, presumably a son and successor 
of Skandagupta, and there is no reason why we 
should not now consider him to have belonged to 


7 Ibid, No. 2, p. 20. 

2 t Ibid, Introduction, pp. 1-2. 
2 9 Ibid, Introduction, p. 1. 
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the early Gupta lineage. But in no way was there 
any ground for the supposition that Budhagupta’s*® 
“territory lay between the Jumna and Narbada” 
only, or that there was ever a separate dynasty^' 
known as “ the Guptas of Eastern Malwa ”, as wrongly 
believed by Dr. Hoernie, V. Smith, Allan and others. 
We should no longer be justified in holding the view®* 
that Budhagupta and Bhanugupta “were the heirs 
of Skandagupta in that (i. e. Malwa) region ” only, 
and that “ Budhagupta was a ruler of some 
importance”, having “held part at least of the 
territory in which they (i. e. his coins) had been 
current ”. Those views must now be rectified in the 
light of the new discoveries. All that we obtain as 
historical truth from the Eran stone pillar inscription 
mentioned above is that Budhagupta was the imperial 
“ ruler of the earth ”, and that it was his feudatory 
governor Surasmichandra’s (and not his own) 
territory that lay between the Yamuna and the 
Narmada. From the Sarnath inscription of this 
monarch’s time and from his coins obtained there, 
it may plausibly be concluded that Benares also was 
subject to his sovereign authority. The fact, dis- 
covered from the Damodarpur and Paharpur plates, 
of Budhagupta’s holding imperial sway over North 
Bengal supplemented by the fact, already known, 
that he held similar sway at least till 165 0. E., over 
Malwa and over Benares, will enable us to revise the 


3 0 J. B, A. 1889, p. 136 {vide Vincent Smith’s paper on 
the Coinage of the Early Imperial Oupta Dynasty of Northern India). 

3 1 Allan, Indian Coins^ Qupta Dynasties^ Introduction, p. Ixii. 

3 2 Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 3rd Edition, p. 314. 

A12. 
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theory*® hitherto generally held by scholars, that 
the Guptas lost their sway over the western dominions 
from the time of Skandagupta. 

From the various records in hand we find that 
Budhagupta was on the imperial Gupta throne at 
least during the years from 157 G. E. to 175 G. E. 
(i. e. from 476-77 A. D. to 494-95 A. D.). In the 
light of the new documents the most significant 
expression, '' gupta-nrpa-rajya-hhnklau” (“during 
the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings ”), 
which occurs in some of the grants of the Parivrajaka 
maharajas Hastin and his son Saiiikshobha, may now 
be rightly explained. These two subordinate kings 
were undoubtedly under Gupta allegiance, and the 
kingdom of Dabh.ala or possibly Dabhala, the older 
form of Dahala (modern Bundelkhand), which had 
come down to them by inheritance, together with all the 
country included in the eighteen forest kingdoms, was 
governed by them as contemporaries of Budhagupta, 
and probably of Bhanugupta also, as will be shown 
below. The Khoh plate'** of Hastin, dated 163 G. E., 
must belong to the time of the paramount ruler 
Budhagupta. It is not unlikely that the maharaja 
Jayanatha of Uchchakalpa, near Hastin’s kingdom, 
was also a feudatory chief owing allegiance to 
Budhagupta, although no mention is made in his 
inscriptions of the ruling imperial Gupta sovereign. 


3 3 Vide Vincent Smith’s Early History 0 / 3rcl Edition, 
p. 3U, and Allan’s Indian Coins ^ Qupta Dynasties, Introduction, 

p. xlix. 

3 4 Fleet, 0. /. Vol. Ill, No. 22. 
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The copper-plate inscription*® of this chief, dated 
the year 174, which was taken by the late Dr. Fleet** 
to belong to the Gupta era, must have belonged to 
the reign of Budhagupta. However, it may now be 
said with certainty that at least till the year 175 G, E. 
the western provinces of the early Guptas were intact, 
and that they had not yet begun to lose their sway 
and influence over them. It is evident that Budha- 
gupta’s reign was long and flourishing. Commenting 
on the expression Gupta-nrpa-rajya-hhnktau, referred 
to above, the late Dr. Fleet held the view, that the 
Guptas were still in full power, during the fourth 
quarter of the fifth century A. D., and wrote,*^ “this 
expression is of importance, in showing clearly that 
the Gupta dynasty and sway were still continuing 
It may now be supposed without doubt that, except 
during the first few years, the reign of Skandagupta 
was as glorious as that of his predecessors, and the 
assumptions made by the late Dr. V. Smith,* « that 
Skandagupta was “ forced at last to succumb to the 
repeated attacks of the foreigner ” about 470 A. D., 
and that his death may have “ occurred in or about 
the year 480 A. D. ”, are contradicted by the new 
discoveries at Sarnath, Damodarpur and Paharpur. 
The Gupta empire rather continued to flourish for 
many years in its accustomed glory under Skanda- 
gupta’s successors, Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta, 
if not also under Bhanugupta. 

Ibid, 26. 

3 6 p. 118. 

3 7 Ihid^ Introduct ion , pp. 20-21 . 

3 8 Vincent Smith, Early Hittory oj Indian 3rd Edition, pp. 310*11. 
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In Damodarpur Plate No. 5 only a part of the 
ruling emperor’s name is given, the most important 
portion before the family surname Gupta being cut off 
from the plate and lost. From the size of the 
characters used, it appears that the portion of the 
copper lost at the end of line 1 could not contain more 
than two letters. This Gupta emperor is found to 
have been ruling in 224 G. E. ( = 543-544 A. D.) and, 
like Kumaragupta I and Budhagupta in the different 
plates, to have used the imperial titles parama-daivata, 
parama-lhattaraha, and mahdrajadhiraja. It may be 
hoped that future discoveries will acquaint us with his 
name. For the present we have presumed to take it 
to be Bhanugupta, whose sovereignty may have 
continued at least till 543-44 A. D., if not still later. 
Whatever the name may have been of this Gupta 
monarch, whose rule continued in the North-Eastern 
provinces of the early Gupta empire, till some time 
after the first quarter of the sixth century A. D., it is 
now known that he also, like his predecessors, 
bestowed his royal favours upon the governor of the 
bhukti of Pundravardhana, who used the usual title of 
uparika-mahdraja, but who in this case appears to be 
the emperor’s own son {Edjaputra-dcva-lhattaraka). 
This royal governor, in keeping with the administrative 
system prevalent under the early Guptas, appointed 
Svayambhudeva as the vishayapati of Kotivarsha, It is 
evident then that so late as 543-44 A. D., the early 
Gupta rule continued intact in the eastern province of 
the empire. But the emperor’s appointment of his 
own son as governor of Pundravardhana may be 
supposed to point to the fact, that the time was a 
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troublous one for the empire, ‘—many parts of which, 
especially in the west, had by this time already been 
lost. It cannot be said with any degree of certainty 
what was the attitude of the contemporary Gupta ruler 
(perhaps Narasirhhagupta) of the branch line towards 
the main, represented by Bhanugupta. Nor can we, 
in the absence of definite facts, exactly ascertain when 
and how Bhanugupta, or his predecessor, lost sway 
over the western Gupta provinces. We have seen 
before that in the Gupta year 165 Budhagupta 
wielded supremacy over the vast tract of land between 
the Yamuna and Narmada, and that under his own 
governor Surasmichandra, Matrvishnu was the 
visha^apati of Airikina. But we have also seen that 
this Matrvishnu’s younger brother, Dhanyavishnu, 
owed allegiance to the Huna maharajadhiraja, 
Toramana (whose first regnal year is mentioned in the 
Eran Boar-inscription®'’), and not to any Gupta ruler, 
who may have been on the imperial Gupta throne at 
that time. So it is quite reasonable to think that 
towards the close of Budhagupta’s reign {circa 
180 G. E. according to Professor Pathak), the decline 
of the glory of the imperial Gupta line could be 
marked to some extent. The Hunas, though once 
utterly defeated about half-a-century before by 
Skandagupta, may have continued from time to time 
to disturb the Gupta rulers and in all probability, 
made a fresh attack in the west under their chief 
Tormana, who succeeded in establishing himself in 
Malwa and Surashtra. It was perhaps during this 

« » Fleet, 0. 1. 1„ Vol. Ill, No. 36. 
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time that the old Gupta province of Surash^ra threw 
off the Gupta yoke, under Bhatarka of the Maitraka 
clan, who may have paid tribute to the Huna chief. 
But the Gupta sovereign had still some supremacy 
over the central provinces of the empire ; for in the 
Majhgawan copper-plate inscription of maharaja 
Hastin, dated 191 G. E. (510-11 A. D.), and in the 
Khoh copper-plate inscription*' of Hastin’s son, 
Saihkshobha, dated 209 G. E. (528-29 A. D.), reference 
is made to the fact that the early Guptas were 
still enjoying sovereignty. In the Eran posthumous 
stone pillar inscription*", Bhanugupta is mentioned 
as " the bravest man on the earth, a mighty 
king, equal to Partha, exceedingly heroic” {jagati 
pravxro raja mahaii Partha-samo=ti-8urah, 1.5); and 
it is recorded there that Goparaja (undoubtedly a 
feudatory of Bhanugupta) fought a “very famous 
battle” (gj\n\<ldha'ni sumahat-2}rak'\a\Ham, 1. 6) by 
the side of Bhanugupta, but was killed in tiie action, 
and that Goparaja’s wife accompanied her husband, 
cremating herself on his funeral pyre. The pillar 
which bears this inscription was set up as a memorial 
at the very place where the battle was fought. 
Nothing, however, can be known from this record, 
as to who the enemy was, against whom Bhanugupta 
and his feudatory Goparaja, in the company of their 
other allies {millrdni, 1. 6), fought, nor is it mentioned 
whether the emperor and his party were at all 
defeated. It is only stated that Goparaja was killed 

*0 n»(j, No.23. 

* 1 Ibid, No. 26. 

Aid.No. ao. 
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in the action. It may reasonably be supposed that 
this enemy must have been the Hunas, who were now 
probably led by Mihirakula, but who had already 
under that chief’s father, Toramana, succeeded in 
bringing under their occupation Malwa and other 
tracts of land in the west. Considering the fact 
that 18 years after this “ very famous battle ”, which 
was fought in 191 O. E., the early Gupta supremacy 
was still prevalent in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Bhanugupta’s feudatory, Samkshobha*“ (Hastin’s son), 
whose inscription bears date 209 O. E., one feels 
inclined to believe that Bhaiiugupta was victorious 
in 191 Q. E. over the Hunas. Hence it is clear that 
the authority of the Huna chief Toramana or his son, 
the tyrant Mihirakula, could not have penetrated into 
any kingdom east of Mrdwa. If our Damodarpur Plate 
No. 5, dated 224 O. E., belongs to Bhanugupta’s 
reign, as we have supposed it does, this Gupta ruler 
also, like his predecessor, had a very long reign, at 
least extending over the years from 191 O. E. to 224 
G. E. (i. e. 510-11 A. D.— .543-44 A. D.), so that both 
the Parivrajaka waharajas Hastin and his son 
Saiiikshobha, and the Uchchakalpa maharaja 
Sarvanatha, whose recorded dates** are respectively 
193, 197 and 214 G. E., and probably Sarvanatha’s 
father Jayanfitha also, were contemporaries and 
feudatories of Bhanugupta. At any rate Professor 
Pathak’s conclusion*® that the downfall of the Gupta 


^ 3 Fleet C. I, Vol. Ill, No. 26. 

4 A Vide ihid, Nos. 28, 30 and 31 roppectively. 

4 5 Vide the Introduction to his Second Edition of the 
Meghadiita (Poona, 1916), pp. xi'xii, and, pp, 214-15 of his articloA 
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empire, effected by the Huna invasion, took place 
towards the close of the fifth century A. D., does not 
seem to be warranted by facts ; for we have shown 
above that the Huirias occupied only a part of the 
Gupta empire in the west, the central and eastern 
provinces (e.g. Pundravardhana) still remaining under 
Qupta domination. Professor Rapson’s view** that 
during the last quarter of the 5th century A. D. “ the 
northern and central provinces (E, Malwa) -were held 
by different branches of the imperial family ; and in 
other parts of the empire powers previously subject or 
feudatory became independent ” does not seem to be 
wholly correct ; for as far as we can see only one 
branch of the main line wielded some royal authority 
somewhere ( in South Bihar, as we think) in the east, 
and it does not appear that all the former feudatories 
became independent of Gupta supremacy. Even if 
we accept Professor Pathak’s view*^ that the initial 
year of Mihirakula was 502 A. D., we cannot say 
that this year “ marks the end of the Gupta empire ” ; 
for we have a Gupta emperor still ruling as the “ lord 
of the earth” in 224 O. E. (543-44 A. D.), having 
Pundravardhana under a governor of his own 
appointing, and it is perhaps his rule that is referred 
to in the inscription*® dated 209 O. E. The only 
natural conclusion to be drawn in this connection is 

on “Nevi Light on the Oupta Era and Mihirahula" in the Sir B. O. 
BhandarTcar Commemoration Volume. 

f fl Kapson, Indian Coim (Encyclopedia oj Indo-Aryan Reiearch), 
p.26.§92. 

^ J VidCf p. 217, Eir R. 0, Bhandatkar Commemoration Volume, 

4 8 Fleet, C. I. J., Vol, III. p. 25. 
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that the vast Gupta empire began to be circumscribed 
in extent, owing to the inroads of the Hunas, towards 
the close of the reign of the imperial monarch 
Budhagupta, and that it was from Bhanugupta’s 
time that the diminution of Gupta power and glory 
actually commenced. It may be rightly said that 
Mihirakula, who reigned at least for 15 years** was 
a contemporary of Bhanugupta, the imperial Gupta 
sovereign, and was not a paramount sovereign of 
the rank of the early Guptas, as supposed by some 
scholars, dominating the whole of their former 
empire, but a king who had under his jurisdiction 
only come of its western provinces. 

Both Budhagupta and Bhanugupta were contem- 
porary overlords of many of the feudatory princes, 
who were not dependent on the Huna chiefs, Tora- 
mana or Mihirakula. The decadence of Gupta glory 
began, as remarked above, during the closing years 
of Budhagupta's reign ; but the complete overthrow 
of the imperial Gupta power, of both the main and 
the branch lines, was in all probability brought about 
not by foreigners, the Hunas, but by the ambitious 
chief Yasodharman of Mfdwa. From the three 
Mandasor stone inscriptions"*^ we learn of two kings, 
named Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana, in the 
Malwa region, when Bhanugupta was in all probability 
enjoying imperial sovereignty in the central and 
eastern provinces of the Gupta empire during the 
first quarter of the sixth century. The contents of 

4 9 Vide the Gwalior stone inscription, Fleet, C. /. J. Vol. Ill, 
No. 37, wherein the 15th regnal year of Mihirakula is mentioned. 

5 0 Fleet, C. I. Vol. Ill, Nos. 33-35. 

A13. 
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these three inscriptions have been thoroughly discussed 
by Mr. Allan,'* accordidg to whom YaSodharman was 
the suzerain of Vishijuvardhana, and this is, according 
to that renowned scholar, the natural explanation 
of the occurrence of their names, in verses 5 and 6 
respectively of the inscription (Fleet — No. 35), dated 
the year 589 (expired) of the tribal constitution of 
the Malavas, i. e. the expired Gupta era 213. Bereft 
of rhetorical embellishments, verse 5 simply states 
in substance that Yaaodharman was a jmendra (“chief 
among men”), who had begun to acquire fame in 
battle, by himself plunging into the army of his ene- 
mies, whose reputations were eclipsed by his valorous 
deeds. The next verse again describes the other 
king as narad/iipafik ( “ the king of men ” ) and as 
a conqueror in war {ajan jitl), who had already 
acquired the supreme title of TTijudhiruja-parawesvaTii, 
so difficult of attainment, by subjecting, by policy 
peaceful and militant, the very mighty kings of the 
east and many kings of the north. This king’s 
minister, Abhayadatta, is described as having formerly 
held office in the tract of country, bounded by the 
Vindhyas and the Pariyatra mountain and the (eastern) 
ocean. From this panegyric on Vishnuvardhana it 
seems very probable that Yasodharman was then 
rising into prominence under the supremacy of 
Vishnuvardhana, who is to be regarded as the for- 
mer’s suzerain, and not vice versa, as supposed by Mr. 
Allan. Some of the enemies, opposed by both 


Allan, Indian Coins, Oupta Dynasties, Introdnotion, pp, 

1t-1x 
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Vishnuvardhana and and Yasodharman, were certainly 
the Hunas, who could no longer retain the tracts of 
land (in the west), over which they had shortly before 
established their power, and which they had also 
ruled for some time as kings. But the kings of the 
east, who were brought under subjection by Vishnu- 
vardhana, were probably feudatories of Bhanugupta, 
who was still ruling in the eastern provinces. The 
Vishnuvardhana-Yasodharman inscription (Fleet No. 35) 
comes, it seems, a little earlier in point of 
time than the other two Mandasor inscriptions 
(Fleet — Nos. 33-34) which state in a most exalted 
manner the heroic actions of Yasodharman, who is 
said to have compelled even King Mihirakula to pay 
him homage by touching his feet with the forehead. If 
this statement is taken as literally true, Yasodharman 
may have completely humbled the power of the Huna 
chief some time after 533-34 A. D., and then proceeded 
towards the eastern province, where the supremacy of 
Bhanugupta ( or his successor, if he had any ) was 
still continuing. It may not be quite unlikely 
that Vishnuvardhana and Yasodharman at first 
combined together, to drive away the Hunas under 
Mihirkula from the parts of the western provinces 
which were under Huna sway, and then brought under 
subjection some of the Gupta feudatories in the east. 
But ultimately perhaps, by the superior strength of his 
arms, Yasodharman overpowered his former suzerain 
Vishnuvardhana and acquired the title of a universal 
sovereign (mmreif,, V. 3, Fleet No. 33). Hence it may 
be supposed that it was Yasodharman, who usurped 
all the Gupta territories and brought about the actual 
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downfall of the Gupta empire. It would be difficult 
in any other way to justify the panegyric, which 
contains Yasodharman’s boast (V. 4. Fleet No. 33), 
that he enjoyed those countries, which were not in the 
possession of the all-powerful Gupla sovereigns, and 
which the power of the Huna kings, who kept many 
a tributary king under subjection, could not penetrate, 
or the high-sounding expressions (V. 5, Fleet No. 33) 
that the samautas (feudatories) of the different parts 
of the land, from the Lauhilya (the Brahmaputra) in 
the east to the Western Ocean, and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Mahcndra Mountain in 
the south, did him honour. It is, therefore not 
improbable that Yosadharman overthrew Mihirkula 
some time after 533-34 A. D., and declared himself 
independent sovereign of Northern India. But the 
different account of the overthrow of Mihirakula, given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, according to 
whom his tyranny was ended by Baladitya (identified 
with Narasirhhagupta of the Bhitari seal inscription, 
who belonged to the branch line of the early Guptas ), 
makes it difficult to explain satisfactorily the story of 
the Mandasor inscriptions referred to above. According 
to the Chinese pilgrim, this Baladitya, a king of 
Magadha, whose territory was invaded by Mihirakula, 
succeeded in defeating and taking him prisoner, but 
afterwards released him; and the Huna chief’s ultimate 
fate was that he took refuge in Kashmere, where he 
made himself ruler. These two conflicting stories of the 
defeat of Mihirakula, as related in the inscriptions and 
in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim, have caused 
scholars to offer many suggestions regarding the 
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truth. Accordiug to the late Dr. Vincent Smith** 
“ the native princes under the leadership of Baladitya, 
king of Magadha (the same as Narasiihhagupta), and 
Yafiodharman, a raja of Central India, appear to have 
formed a confederacy against the foreign tyrant 
But Mr. Allan,*'* following the view of the late 
Dr. Fleet** that “Mihirakula was overthrown by 
YaSodharman in the west, and by Baladitya in the 
direction of Magadha ”, suggests that “ Narasiihhagupta 
(i.e. the Baladitya of Hiuen Tsiang) was simply 
successful in defending Magadha against Mihirakula’s 
aggressions, and that Mihirakula was afterwards 
utterly routed and takan prisoner by Yasodharman”. 
The boastful statements about Yasodharman in the 
Mandasor inscriptions lead us to believe that it was 
this poweful king, who succeeded in finally breaking 
the Huna power in India, declared himself independent 
samrU of all Northern India and made his supremacy 
felt by the representatives of both the branches of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty, still in possession of some 
power in the east, as well as by the Maukharis. Very 
likely Bhanugupta or his successor, if he had any, who 
may have retained some power in Pundravardhana 
especially, and also Baladitya, or his successor 
Kumaragupta III, acknowledged the authority of 
Yasodharman. The rise of Yasodharman was, 
therefore, the cause of the downfall of the imperial 
Gupta rule in Northern India. This king of 
Malava may have continued to rule as a North- 


Vincent Smith, Early Hittory oj India, 3rd Edition,, p. 318. 
B 3 Allan, Indian Coin#, Oujpta Dynattiei, Introduction, p. lix. 

B i Indian Antiquary, 1889, p. 228. 
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Indian smhrat even after the complete downfall of 
the Guptas by the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
No successor of YaSodharman is, however, known, 
whereas we have epigraphic records of a local 
dynasty of eleven Gupta rulers in Magadha, beginning 
with Krshnagupta and passing through Madhavagupta 
(Harsha’s contemporary) to Jivitagupta II, who conti- 
nued to rule as local chiefs in Magadha till about 
the middle of the eighth century A. D., probably till 
the rise of the Pala Kings of Bengal, who brought 
Magadha also under their rule. 



Chapter V 


The Maukhari Dynasty 

Before entering into particulars regarding the 
career of kings of the Maukhari dynasty, which 
attained a high political position in North-Eastern 
India in the sixth century A. D., we should first attempt 
to trace its origin. General Cunningham secured a 
clay seal at Gaya, inscribed in Mauryan Brahmi script, 
bearing the legend Mvlludhiam ( = MaukharTnaih). 
The term Miikhara or Maukhari is believed to be 
very old. The Maukharis may have originally 
belonged to the country of Ahga or South Bihar, as 
is evident from the Barabar and Nagarjun! Hill Cave 
inscriptions' of the time of Anantavarman. The group 
represented by the three chiefs Anantavarman, his 
father ^ardulavarman and his grand-father Yajiiavar- 
man, of these inscriptions, is earlier than the other 
group of Maukhari kings, who ruled the Ayodhya 
region of the modern United Provinces. Both these 
groups probably belonged to the same stock. Harsha- 
vardhana’s court-poet Bana also hints that the family 
of the Maukharis was very old, and highly esteemed 
by all contemporary kings and people. In Uanha- 
charita^ we find use of both the terms Mukhara and 

> Fleet— C. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, Kos. 48 and 49-60 respectively. 

2 Cf. the phrases Puihpahhuti-Muhhara'Vamkau (Chap. IV, p. 72, 
Kane’s ed.) and saJcala-hhuvana-namaihrto Mauhhari-vaMah, 

md, p. 69. 
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Maukhari.s That the usual form of the family-name 
is Maukhari is evident from its use in one of the intro- 
ductory verses (v. 4) of Sana’s Kadambafl. In the 
former book Sana writes of the union of the two 
brilliant lines of Pushpabhuti and Mukhara, “ whose 
worth like that of the sun and the moon is sung by 
all the world to the gratification of wise men’s 
ears As Pushpabhuti was the remote ancestor of the 
Vardhana family of SthanviSvara, so Mukhara was 
probably the originator of both the Varman families 
of South Bihar (Gaya) and United Provinces (Ayodhya 
and Kanauj). The Mukhara princes are said in the 
Haraha inscription* of Ifianavarman’s time to have 
descended from the family of king Asvapati of the 
house of Vaivasvata Manu. Hence the Maukharis 
claim their decent from the solar race. They were, 
however, ^aiva wahesvara”) by religion. 

The sources which may profitably be utilised 
for gathering a history of the Maukhari chiefs 
and kings are their inscriptions and coins, 
Sana’s Harshaoharita and the Buddhist treatise the 
MaUjusrlmulakal'pa. 

Of the three princes, Yajfiavarman, his son 
Sardulavarman and the latter’s son Anantavarma of the 
Gaya group of the Maukharis, made known to us by 

8 Another form Maulchara is found in the Jaunpur fitone 
inscription (Fleet No. 61) of King Isvaravarmnn. 

4 Verse 3 JSpi. Ind,, Vol. XIV, pp. 110 ff. A king of Madra 
(located by Varahninihira in the N.W part of India) bears the 
same name, ilBvapati. But it does not seem probable that the 
Maukharis had any connwtion with him as Pandit Hirananda 
Saetri thinks, 
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the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill Cave inscriptions 
the first two enjoyed the status of a samanta (vassal) 
ruler. This is indicated by their use of the title nrpa 
which indicates their lower political position of 
vassalage. The records being undated, we have no 
certain knowledge as to the paramount lords in the 
east, to whom they might have owed their allegiance. 
Palaeographically these inscriptions are placed by 
scholars® earlier than 554 A. D., the date of the Haraha 
inscription. In all probability they were feudatories 
under the last imperial Gupta monarchs. However, the 
first chief Yajnavarman of this branch is described as 
celebrating many sacrifices which appear to have then 
fallen into desuetude (ii!hia-smnrddha-yaj^mahinia),&n& 
as teaching all other rulers the duty of the warrior caste 
(kshatra-stUiier=ddemha\i). He attained greatness 
by restoration of these time-honoured institutions. In 
respect of wisdom, high descent, liberality and prowess 
he surpassed other rulers, but yet he preserved a 
tranquil mind, through possession of modesty. ‘ His 
son ^ardulavarman, is metioned as samanta-chnddmani, 
establishing his fame by many wars with hostile kings 
who, however, cannot be rightly identified. It seems, 
however, undoubted that on the decline of the adminis- 
trative glory of the imperial Guptas in East India, 
these vassal kings began to assert their independence 
and extend their political supremacy by fighting with 
their neighbours. That this second samanta's son 
Anantavarman was of the greatest help to his father, 
in dealing with his enemies, is evident from his 


5 
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epigraphs. His skilfulness in archery is much stressed 
therein, as it wrought havoc among the elephant and 
horse troops of his enemies. But this prince is not 
referred to in these inscriptions as ever ruling as a 
simanta chief. Probably the rise of other and greater 
political powers, in the eastern provinces, was res- 
ponsible for the extinction of this eastern family of 
Maukhari samantas ; and prince Anantavarman had 
therefore no opportunity to assume rulership even 
as a feudatory chief, with the use of the lesser 
appellation on nrpa only with his name. Their 
vassalage could not have lasted for more than half a 
century. This Anantavarman and his father and 
grand-father were not probably sectarian Hindus, as 
the first is credited with installing the image of the 
god Krshna in one cave-temple and those of ^iva- 
Parvati (probably in their ArddhanarUvara form) and 
Parvatl alone, under the names of Katyayani and 
Bhavani, in others. These meritorious acts of prince 
Anantavarman were performed by him during the 
life-time of his father. 

The family of the second group of the Maukharis, 
whose territories lay in the Upper-Ganges valley, 
specially in and near the modern districts of Barabanki, 
Fyzabad and Jaunpur in U. P., was founded by a 
chief named Harivarman. The inscription^ on the 
copper-seal discovered in Asirgadh (in C. P.) gives a 
genealogy of these Maukharis down to the fifth king 
in the following order : 


« Fleet, 0. i. I Vol, HI, Nq. 47. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


(Maharaja) Harivarman = Jayasvaitiini 

(Bhafcfcarika-devl) 

I 

„ Adityavannan = Harshagupta „ 

I 

„ l6varavartnan = Upagupta „ 

I 

(Maharajadhiraja) I^navarman = Lakshinivati(?) 

(Bhattarika-mahadevl) 

I 

„ ^arvvavarman 


We cannot confidently connect these Mukharis 
with Asirgadh, the place of discovery of the seal, 
situated in the Nimar district of C. P. Their kingdom 
appears to have Iain some hundreds of miles to the 
north-east in U. P. It is of course not very easy, in 
the absence of any geographical data, even in the 
Haraha inscription of Kanavarman’s time, to ascertain 
exactly the part or parts of the country that this king 
or his predecessors governed. It is quite reasonable, 
however, to believe that in the first half of the sixth 
century A. D., during the troublous times of the 
empire under the later imperial Guptas, due to the 
inroads of the Hunas and the rise of YaSodharman of 
Malava, the first three Maukhari rulers, who had only 
the use of the title maharaja, indicative of their feuda- 
tory position, held sway in the Ayodhya region. 

The first maharaja Harivarman, alias Jvaiamukha 
brought other kings under subjection by the dual 
policy of prowess and affection. He is credited to 
have .employed his royal authority in regulating the 
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different varnas and asramas. This may rightly be 
taken as a clear hint of the historical fact, that there 
arose some social and religious disorder in every 
part of North-Eastern India during this period. The 
fourth ruler of this line is found in these epigraphic 
records to have been the first to assume the imperial 
title of maharajadhiraja. The second and third 
f\a.\iVhdiX'i maharajas married princesses of the Gupta 
lineage. Harshagupta, queen of Adityavarman, was 
probably the sister of King Harshagupta of the Later 
Gupta family of Magadha, as scholars are apt to 
think. Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhury thinks,' quite 
plausibly, that such matrimonial relation with the 
Guptas in this period stimulated imperial ambition. 
We find that such ambition first embodied itself in the 
person of Isvaravarman. The fragmentary nature of 
the Jaunpur inscription makes it impossible to refer, 
with any certainty, the historical information gleaned 
from it, to Isanavarman or to any of his descendants. 
Both the father and grand-father of Isvaravarman are 
described* therein as having descended from the 
flourishing lineage of the Mukhara kings ” {udayini 
Mukharanam bhTihhujdrti — anvavZvye). Adityavarman 
strictly observed the regulations for the right conduct 
of the varnas and asramas and offered many a sacrifice 
to the gods. The strictly orthodox Hindu sacrificial 
customs were also followed by his son, maharaja 
Isvaravarman, who possessed all the virtues expected 
in a king of the warrior caste. It is from the reign 
of this latter king that the Maukhari conquests began 

Vide his Political History of India, p. 306. 

• Fleet 0. I. I.. Vol. III. Ho. 61. tot. v». 4-61. 
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to be achieved. It is stated that this mighty king 
had to secure the throne by “ allaying the troubles 
of his subjects that were created by the approach of 
cruel people.” There is a clear reference, in a verse of 
this epigraph, to a defeat sustained by an Andhra king, 
about whom the description runs, that out of fear of the 
Maukhari king, this lord of the Andhras was forced to 
take shelter, in one crevice after another in the Vindhya 
mountains. (Vindhyaidreh pratirandhram = Andhrapatind 
sarnJcdparen — dsita'm). In the same verse there is a 
reference also to the Raivataka mountain in Surashtra 
(Kathiawad) ; but it is not clear if the Maukhari king 
had to proceed thither, or any king of that place 
proceeded towards the Maukhari realm and met 
defeat. There is in the next verse another description, 
though unfortunately injured by the mutilation of the 
stone, of the warriors of the Andhra army, ” whose 
arms were studded with the lustre of (their) swords 
drawn out (of the scabbards)”. The late Dr. Fleet 
found a reference to the city of Dhara in verse 9 of 
this epigraph, but in our opinion there is no allusion 
to any place name there. In all likelihood the word 
dhdrd refers to the edge of a sword used by the 
Maukhari king (?), from which sparks of fire came 
out [dhMrd-mdrgga-viuirgatdgni-kaniku,) . The next 
verses indicate the advance of the Maukhari king’s 
army towards the Himalayan regions. In this connec- 
tion a natural query arises as to who this king was, 
whose war-like exploits were directed against the 
Andhras, and probably also the Surashtra people. 
Mr. N. O. Majumdar’s opinion,® that the defeat of the 

» 1. A., 1017, p. 127. 
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Andhra king is to be regarded as happening during 
the reign of Ifivaravarman, appears to be quite reaso- 
nable. He also thinks that the glorious campaign 
of conquests of this king’s son ISanvarman “ preceded 
his sitting on his father’s throne If that view be 
correct, it is ISvaravarman ' ® who must be taken as 
the first Maukhari king who paved the way to the 
imperial status, afterwards enjoyed by his illustrious 
son Ifianavarman and his grand -son ^arwavarman. 

The first imperial sovereign of the Maukhari 
dynasty was Mnavarman, whose date is now definitely 
known to scholars from the most important document 
of the period, the Haraha stone-inscription* • referred 
to above, which records the rebuilding, by one of 
his sons, Suryyavarman by name (not known from 
any other document), of a dilapidated l^iva-temple 
in the year 61 1, believed by all scholars to refer to 
the Vikrama era, and therefore corresponding to 
554 A. D., when the Maukhari king (Isanavarman) 
was ruling in full glory after vanquishing all his foes. 
That the country was really plunging into social and 
political chaos, and this great monarch had to make 
all efforts to restore order, is clear from the court-poet 
describing the then earth as resembling “ a cracked 
boat ” {gjpkutiiauauh) which he “ saved from sinking 

I 0 Dr. R. K. Mookkorji in his Harsha, p. C8, (fn 2) writes that 
Isvaravarman was the hrst Maukhari ** to have attained an imperial 
status.” Had it been so, he would certainly have been described in 
his grandson Sarvvavarman’s seal as a rnaharajadhiraja instead of 
a maJMraja only — the former status being achieved by his son 
Isanavarman for the first time. 

I I Epi, Ind. Vol. XIV, pp. 110 ff. 
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by means of the ropes (guvMg) of his kingly virtues. 
He is, moreover, described as a great warrior, who 
scored three great victories in three different directions, 
viz. over the Andhra king, the Sulikas and the Gaudas. 
According to some scholars these victories had been 
achieved by Isanavarman during the life-time and 
reign of his father, whom he might have assisted in 
the wars directed against these people. But it may 
be argued that if the exdedition against the Andhra 
king by his father, Isvaravarman, referred to above, 
was really an unsuccessful operation, his son might 
have led a second expedition, after having ascended 
his father’s throne some time before 554 A. D. In any 
case these three victories of this Maukhari ruler made 
it easier for him to assume lord-paramountcy. The 
Haraha inscription gives a vivid description'* of them, 
stating that the victorious IsSnavarman occupied the 
throne after having defeated the lord of the Ancihras, 
who had “ thousands of three-fold rutting elephants ”, 
vanquished the ^ulikas who had “ a cavalry of 
countless galloping horses ”, and made the Gauda 
people take shelter towards the sea-shore, “after 
causing their land territories to be deprived of their 
future prospects”. It is difficult to identify this 
Andhra king who, in the opinion of Dr H. C. Ray 


12 Cf. V. 13 which rtina thus ; — 
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Choudhury** of the Calcutta University, was probably 
Madhavavarman II of the Vishnukundin family, who 
“ crosssed the river Godavari with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region Neither is it very easy 
to identify the ^ulika people in this inscription. It is, 
however, generally agreed by scholars that they must 
be connected with the ^aulika country, mentioned 
along with other South-easterly countries, viz. KoSala 
(undoubtedly South Kosala), Kaliriga, Variga, Upa- 
vaiiga, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra, Chedi etc. by 
Varahamihira, the almost contemporary astronomer, 
in his BrihatmihUta,'* Dr. Ray Choudhury and 
following him Dr. R. K. Mookerji' “ think that these 
J§ulikas were probably the Chalukyas, and they point 
out in this connection the name of Kirtivarman 1 of 
the Chalikya dynasty (as the name is spelt in the 
Mahakilta pillar inscription), who gained victories 
over the kings of Vahga, Anga, Magadha etc. We 
cannot also definitely conjecture who were particularly 
meant by the Gauda people in this inscription. To us 
it seems that the use of this term (Gauda) in the 
Haraha inscription is the earliest in old inscriptions 
discovered in Eastern India, although Varahamihira* • 
(who died in 587 A. D.) mentions it in his work as 

1 3 Op. at. p. 804 

14 Vide XIV, 8. In the same treatife XI, 7 and XIV, 28 
(Vaftgayaei ed. Calontia) wo meet with the name SuUka itself as 
associated with some countries in the W, N-W and Bot con* 
sidering the Mankhari ruler’s expedition towards the oast, it 
seems more reasonable to identify the Sulikas with the Soath” 
easterly countries of Varahamihira. 

1 5 Hartha, p. 54, fn. 2. 

19 Op. Cie. XIV, 7. 
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Gau^aka, immediately followed by the name Paumjra 
amongst the countries in the east. It may be 
suggested that during the sixth and seventh 
centuries A. D. the Gauda kingdom had its capital in 
Karnasuvarna in Central Bengal. We know that 
maharajadhiraja JayanSga once had his head-quarters 
in Karnasuvarna and thence issued a copper-plate 
grant* ^ belonging, in our opinion based on its 
palaeography, to the latter half of the sixth century 
A. D. There is curiously enough a clear mention in 
the Buddhist work MaUjusrxmulakalpa^*, of a Gauda 
king whose name ended in Ndga and began with 
Jaya, which means that it was Jayanaga. It may be 
believed that Jayanaga and his son, who ruled only for 
a few months (as the Buddhist work narrates), preceded 
SaSanka as kings of Karnasuvarna. A guess may be 
ventured, that the Maukhari I&inavarman probably 
drove the Gauda people towards the sea-shore, after 
having forced them to quit their land territories in 
Central Bengal, during the reign of the “ Gaudaraja ” 
jayanaga. Of course further discoveries must be 
awaited for the corroboration of such a view. The 
epithet nata-kahit'lsa-chara'mli, applied to Kanavarman 
in the same verse, signifies that on the results of these 
conquests the three kings of the Andhras, Sulikas and 
Gaudas recognised his imperial suzerainty. Thus the 
political power of the Maukharis grew enormous in 
Uttarapatha. 

Inscriptional records bear witness to another most 
important historical fact that the Maukharis and the 

1 T Bpi, Ind, Vol. XVIII, pp. 60 and £f. 

» » Qanapati Sasiri’s od. — Chap. W,'^p. 636. 

A15. 
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Later Gupta family of MagaSha bore a relation of 
hereditary feud between themselves. The fourth king 
of the latter family, Kumaragupta, thought that the 
possibility of his attainment of suzerain power 
depended largely on his ability to keep in check the 
growing power of the Maukharis, specially during the 
rule of ISanavarman. Hence that king of Magadha 
is credited by the poet of the Apshad inscription** of 
Adityasena, to have churned, acting as a veritable 
Mandara mountain, “ that formidable milk-ocean, the 
cause of the attainment of fortune, which was the 
army of the glorious IdSnavarman, a very moon among 
kings The Maukhari forces had a troop of ponderous 
and mighty rutting elephants, which the king used in 
his battle against the Magadhan army under 
Kumaragupta. It is also related in the same inscrip- 
tion that the mighty army of the elephants of the 
Maukharis which formerly succeeded in throwing aloft 
in battle the troops of the Hunas, was broken up by 
Kumaragupta’s son and successor king Damodaragupta 
who, however, himself fell in that battle. This 
description indicates that the Maukhari chiefs, pre- 
sumably some of the predecessors of ISanavarman, 
with their elephant troops had often to confront the 
Huna armies and had on some occasion or occasions 
inflicted on them crushing defeat. It seems to us that 
the king of Magadha was successful in the first battle 
against Idanavarman, but his son met defeat at the 


1 ® Fleet — 0, 1. 1., Vol. Ill, No. 42. cf. the lines in v. 8 : 
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hands of the Maukhari army in the second. The 
victory over Damodaragupta may have been scored 
either by ISanavarman himself or by his son 
iSarwavarman. Anyhow the Maukhari family was 
gradually gaining supremacy in Magadha too. We 
have seen above that Isanavarman was succeeded on 
the throne by his son ^arvvavarman, who is also styled 
in the Asirgadh seal inscription a paramount sovereign 
bearing the imperial title maharajadhiraja. This 
Maukhari king was one of the “ previous ” rulers, who 
had one after another confirmed the grant of a village 
to a sun-god under the name of Varunasvamin, the 
continuance of which was recorded on a pillar, by 
means of a royal charter** of king Jivitagupta II, of 
the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha. 

There is numismatic evidence of the political 
supremacy, weilded in Eastern India at least by the 
three Maukhari kings, Isanavarman, Sarvvavarman and 
Avantivarman. A hoard of coins, belonging to the 
reign of these kings (9, 6 and 17 in number respectively), 
was discovered in the Fyzabad district. According 
to Mr. Burn,* ' one of Sarvvavarman ’s coins bore a 
date-figure representing 58, and some of his father 
Isanavarman’s the figures 54 and 55, and some of 
Avantivarman ’s those of 67 and 71. It is indeed quite 
probable, that a Maukhari era was started sometime 
about 499-500 A. D., in imitation of the Gupta era, 
from the time when Isvaravarman began to establish 
supremacy over kings of distant lands, by means of 
his conquests. 


2 o IbiA, No, 46. 

81 /. B, 4. N., 1906. 
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A second son of Ifianavarman, of the name of 
Sflryyavarman is found mentioned in the Haraha 
inscription whence it is learnt that this prince was in 
the enjoyment of full youth in 554 A. D., when his 
notice was attracted, while he was out a-hunting, 
by the dilapidated condition of the old temple of 
6iva, which he caused to be reconstructed. There 
is as yet no epigraphic or numismatic document to 
indicate that this Suryyavarman was ever a reigning 
monarch in the Maukhari list. Pandit Hirananda 
&stri®* thinks that this prince, either predeceased 
his father in case he was the eldest son, or was a 
prince younger than the heir-apparent (l^arvva). 
Dr. Ray Choudhury*» has drawn the attention of 
scholars to a prince of the name of Suryyavarman, 
who is described in the ^ivpur stone-inscription of 
MahaSivagupta as “ born in the unblemished family 
of the Varmans, great on account of their adhipatya 
(supremacy) over Magadha ”. This, however, contains 
information of the birth only of this prince in the 
Varman family and not of his position. If this Varman 
family is taken to refer to the Maukhari dynasty 
and Suryya is identified with the Maukhari prince 
of that name mentioned in the Haraha inscription, 
even then we cannot be sure that Suryyavarman 
ever ruled as a king having political jurisdiction 
anywhere. If the identifications are correct, it may 
be thought that the Maukhari Varmans took possession, 
though temporarily, of Magadha, which they probably 
succeeded in occupying after Damodaragupta’s defeat 

9* api. Ini. Vol. XIV, p. 111. 

»# Op. C»«.,p. 806,fn. 1. 
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by the Maukhari king. This view may find support 
from the discovery of some seals containing the name 
of Isanavarman at Nalanda in South Magadha. 

With the present stock of our knowledge we cannot 
ascertain the relation between ^arvvavarman, the last 
king in the Maukhari list, obtained from the Asirgadh 
seal, and paramesvara Avantivarman, mentioned in 
the Deo-Baranark inscription,** as one of the early 
kings, who had confirmed the grant of the village 
to the sun-god referred to above. A suggestion may be 
offered that in case Avantivarman, whose coins, hitherto 
discovered, cover the period from 566 to 570 A. D., 
was a direct descendant of the line to which ^arvva- 
varman belonged, he was probably the latter’s son. 
But from the fact that Avantivarman’s eldest son 
Grahavarman, the famous Maukhari king and son-in- 
law of king Prabhakaravardhana of Sthanvisvara 
(Thaneswar), was ruling from Kanauj before 606 A. D., 
the year of Harshavardhana’s ascension to the 
Vardhana throne, it appears that Avantivarman had 
removed his seat of government a little westward 
to the famous city of Kanauj. The rising political 
power of the Vardhana house of Pushpabhuti was 
responsible for a matrimonial union between itself 
and the famous Maukhari lineage. The manner in 
which Bana®' has described the settlement and actual 
celebration of the marriage, performed at Thaneswar 
between Avantivarman’s son Grahavarman, and 
Prabhakaravardhana’s dauther Rajyasri, clearly indicates 
that the bridegroom’s father was not alive at the 

a * Fleet C. 1 . 1 „ Vol. III., No, 46. 

a 5 Harthacharito— Chap. IV, 
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time of his son’s wedding, and therefore Grahavarman 
himself sought the hand of the Vardhana princess, 
through an ambassador, and the marriage party 
arrived at the bride’s father’s court without any 
guardian to look after the affairs. 

This matrimonial alliance between the two royal 
families enraged the Malava king, once so friendly 
towards the Vardhana house, because the Malavas and 
the Maukharis had all along been hostile to one another. 
Hence the Malava house entered into a fresh alliance 
with the Gauda king, against the two newly allied 
powers, the Vardhanas and the Maukharis. We are told 
by Bana® * that afterwards the Malava king, probably 
Devagupta by name, having taken immediate advantage 
of the death of king Prabhakaravardhana, marched 
against and put to death King Grahavarman, and 
treated his queen Rajyasri like a brigand’s wife. The 
villain put her in iron chains, cast her into prison at 
Kanyakubja, and “ deeming the army of Thaneswar 
leaderless purposed to invade and seize that country 
as well.” What followed next forms the subject of a 
subsequent chapter. During the raid on the city by the 
Gaudas,a Gupta nobleman captured Kanauj, and helped 
Rajyasri in escaping from prison, and in entering with 
her attendants into the Vindhya forests, whence her 
brother Harshavardhana, with great difficulty, rescued 
her latter on. Harsha probably assumed sovereignty 
over a realm, which included the Maukhari kingdom of 

2 8 Ibid Chap. VI, 01. the passage j 
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Kanauj, where his sister’s husband once ruled, and it is 
from the time of the rescue of his sister that he might 
have removed his capital from Thaneswar to Kanauj. 

We hear nothing of any other Maukhari king, after 
the murder of Grahavarman by the Malava king, except 
of a prince named Bhogavarman, mentioned in a Nepal 
inscription of Jayadeva II dated in H. E. 153 
(=759 A. D.) This Maukhari Bhogavarman was the 
father of the Nepal king Jayadeva II’s mother, 
Vatsadevi,*^ who again was related to the Later Gupta 
lineage of Magadha, being the (lav,Utrl (daughter’s 
daughter) of the “great” Adityasena, the lord of 
Magadha. So, like Grahavarman marrying the daughter 
of the Vardhana king, Bhogavarman also contracted 
matrimonial relation with the Later Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha, and became the son-in-law of Adityasena. 
He was thus later by almost two generations than 
Harsha’s time. The Mafxjmfimulaka^ya,^ * however, 
gives a hint that the Maukharis lost their kingdom 
and royal rank after the time of “ Graha-Suvra.” 
Graha may have stood for Grahavarman, but it is not 
easy to understand who or what is referred to by 
‘ Suvra.’ It will be shown elsewhere that Surasena** 
was prabably the name of the husband of Bhogadevi, 
the mother of Bhogavarman. If that is a correct 
conjecture, ^urasena was a Maukhari prince, perhaps 
ruling nominally at Kanauj after Harsha’s death. 

2 7 I, A.^ Vol. IX, p. 178 fE (Bhagwanlars Inscription No. 15). 
of. the line « IfilW ” I 

* s Vide Chap. C3, p. 026, cf. the lines : — 

WWTWM I”; 

* » Also Vide I. A. X, p. 84 £f. 
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The Later Guptas of Magailha 


In the present chapter will be described the history 
of another eastern dynasty of rulers, usually called by 
scholars “ the Later Guptas of Magadha ” comprising 
eleven members, who mostly wielded political power 
as local rulers of Magadha, during a period of about 
two hundred and fifty years, from the early part of the 
sixth century A. D. to the middle of the eighth. It is 
very likely that after the extinction of the branch line of 
the imperial Guptas ruling in Magadha (in South Bihar, 
in our opinion ), i. e. after the death of Kumagupta 111, 
Krshnagupta, the founder of the new dynasty, at that 
time a local chief, found an opportunity to assert his 
supremacy in Magadha. At this time the other parts 
of the imperial Gupta empire in Eastern India, 
including Tirhut and Pundravardhana, were still under 
the direct administration of the latest imperial Gupta 
emperors. In the foregoing chapter it has been stated, 
that the first three Maukhari chiefs held feudatory 
position during the period of decline of the Gupta 
kings of the imperial main line in the first part of the 
sixth century A. D., when the empire passed through 
troublous times, on account of fresh Huna inroads, as 
well as the threatening rise of the Malava chief, 
Yadodharman. The gradual weakening of the Gupta 
power made their feudatories in the different parts of 
the country cherish a feeling of rivalry and hostility 
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among themselves, through their desire for political 
supremacy. It was during such a time that the first two 
or three members of this family of the Later Guptas 
were struggling to extend their ruling authority. 

The Apshad inscription' of Adityasena gives a 
genealogy of these Gupta rulers for eight generations, 
from Krshnagupta to Adityasena ; and the Deo- 
Baranark inscription* of Jlvitagupta 11 supplies us 
with names from the seventh ruler Madhavagupta to 
the eleventh generation hitherto known. In the first 
epigraph the first nrpa Krshnagupta is described 
as being victorious over countless enemies, by crushing 
whom he rose to eminence. It may be supposed that 
these enemies were the princes of the neighbouring 
States, who made efforts to assert their own power 
over one another. His army had a vast troop of 
elephants. Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhury® is inclined 
to think that Yasodharman was one of his enemies. 
His son, the next king Harshagupta, was a valiant 
warrior who offered a great resistance in terrible 
battles to those of his enemies, who foolishly refused 
to tolerate the goddess of Royalty favouring him. 
This fact clearly indicates that the power of the 
new Magadhan house was gradually growing. This 
chief had a record of glorious triumph in many 
battles. After him ruled his son. King Jlvitagupta I, 
the crest-jewel amongst kings {KshiMa-chu^Lamamh) , 
who was a terror to his proud enemies. He performed 
warlike exploits, some of which were of such a super- 

1 Fleet, C. I. Vol. III., No. 42, pp. 200 fl. 

9 IbiH, No. 46, pp. 218 ff. 

» Political, Biitory of Aacient India, p. 803. 
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human character {aiinMnutkoflUn iama), that for a long 
time they were regarded with astonishment by all 
mankind. Historicai significance may be attributed 
to the court-poet’s description that this king’s valour 
caused “terrible scorching fever (of fear)” to his 
great {uehehaih) enemies, which the latter could not 
shake off even though they lived on the cool sea-shores 
or in the Himalayan regions. Very probably we shall 
have to indentify these enemies living on the sea- 
shores with the Qaudas and the Varigas of the period, 
and the Himalayan enemies with the people of Nepal 
under one of the Lichchhavi rulers, it has been 
related above, that the Gau^a people were forced 
by the Maukhari TSanavarman, in the middle of the 
sixth century, to quit their homes and seek shelter 
near the sea-shores. The Later Guptas probably 
succeeded in extending their political influence and 
jurisdiction over some portions of Bengal, specially 
towards the east and the south of Magadha. It has 
been noticed before, that the army of the great 
Maukhari king ISanavarman, who at one time led a 
conquering expedition in all directions, was defeated 
in action by Jivitagupta’s son and successor Kumara- 
gupta, whose military strength and leadership in 
battle were well-known, and who always thought 
that no attainment of suzerain power was possible, 
without keeping the growth of Maukhari supremacy 
in check. It may reasonably be argued that these 
kings tried to establish a North Indian empire on the 
model of the imperial Guptas. A sad occurrence is 
clearly hinted in the Apshad inscription regarding 
Kumaragupta, who entered into a fire kindled with 
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dry cow-^ung cakes ” after having gone to Prayiga 
(Allahabad). Was it a case of self-immolation* as 
a sacred rite, just like the one performed by King 
dudraka, the alleged author of the Sanskrit drama 
MfcheKKahaUka, who embraced death by leaping into 
a sacrificial fire ? Or, was it a natural death that 
he died at Prayaga, where only the usual funeral 
rites were performed ? It may not seem improbable 
that the king advanced towards Allahabad from 
Magadha in order to meet the army of the Maukharis. 

The fifth king of the dynasty was Dimodaragupta, 
son of Kumaragupta. He is reputed* to have split 
the heavy Maukhari army consisting largely of an 
array of mighty elephants, which had formerly kept at 
bay the Hunas ; but unfortunately he himself fell in 
the battle. One of the most remarkable benefactions 
of this king was that he helped hundreds of virtuous 
Brahmanas in giving away their daughters in 
marriage, by himself presenting rich dowries of agrakara 
grants. After Damodaragupta’s defeat, there was cessa- 
tion of hostility for some time between these two 
conflicting eastern powers. 

But at this time the Magadhan house had to reckon 
with a rising eastern power, namely the Varman kings 
of Kamarupa. Damodaragupta’s illustrious son 
Mahasenagupta, described as ** the foremost amongst 
warriors who acquired in all assemblages of heroes,” 

* Saoh death in fire or water was not rare in India. King 
Bamapala of Bengal, for instanoe, died by a dire into the waters 
of the Ganges. 

* Vidt ante, Chap. V, on the Uaakhari dynasty, pp. 114-116. 
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a reputation of first rank for heroism, achieved a 
glorious victory in war over Susthitavarman. The court- 
poet* graphically narrates in the epigraph, that the 
lofty fame marked by words of praise for this victory 
is “ even to this day,” i. e. about half-a-century after 
the battle, constantly sung on the banks of the 
river Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra). It seems very 
curious, that following a genuine mistake, committed 
by the late Dr. Fleet, when he took Susthitavarman 
to be a member of the Maukhari dynasty, long before 
the discovery in 1913 of the Nidhanpur plates of 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, some of our 
Indian colleagues^ have endorsed the same view. But 
the clear mention, in the inscription, of the name 
of the river Lohitya or Lauhitya, should have set 
at rest any doubt about the identity of the king, 
who must be taken as the father of Bhaskaravarman 
mentioned both in the Uarshacharita^ of Bana and 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate grant.® It is, therefore, 
apparent that there was no friendly political relation 
between the Magadhan Guptas and the Varmans of 
Kamarupa. There was, on the other hand, a very 
cordial association between the Varmans of Kamarupa 
and the Vardhana family of Thaneswar. From the 
Sonpat seal inscription, *® as well as the Banskhera' * 

< CJ. the words of the sentence in ▼. 14 — ‘ 

7 e. g. Dr. R. K. Mookerji in his Har$ha, p. 66, 

• Vide Parab’s edition of the book, p, 220, where the name it 
wrongly spelt as Sasthiravarman. 

0 Epi. Ind., Vol, XII, pp. 66 ff. (y. 18). 
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and Madhuvana** copper-plates of Harshavardhana, 
we find that the name of the mother of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, the first paramount sovereign of Thane- 
swar, was Mahasenagupta, who was married to maharaja 
Adityavardhana. It seems quite likely that she was 
a sister of king Mahasenagupta of Magadha, and 
thus it may be believed that the Vardhana and the 
(Magadhan) Gupta dynasties enterned into matrimonial 
connection with each other. Hence it was not 
unnatural for Mahasenagupta’s son Madhavagupta, 
who was Prabhakaravardhana’s maternal cousin, to 
have approached Harshavardhana (mentioned as 
Harshadeva in the Apshad inscription) for alliance. 
The good traits of Madhavagupta’s character are fully 
dwelt upon in that epigraph. It is stated there that 
besides “ finding pleasure only in prowess,” this king 
was “ the leader of those who acquire renown in war, 
a very store-house of goodness, the best of those who 
excel in the collection and bestowal of riches, the 
natural home of wealth, truth and learning, and a 
firm bridge of religion.” The sphere of his political 
influence was extensive, and when he was successful 
in killing his foes and averting danger to his 
kingdom, his own people did him obeisance out of 
gratefulness. The most significant incident of his reign 
was his approach to Harsha, who was then attaining 
lord-paramountcy in the whole of Northern India, 
for alliance. This he did, after having uprooted his 
enemies by fighting them in battle, certainly with a 
view to strengthen his dominance in Eastern India. 
His idea of becoming an ally of Harsha is referred 

It Ibid, Vol. I, p. 67, 
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to in the inscription thus : the hero (Madhava- 
gupta) having determined in his mind that **his 
mighty enemies have been slain ” by him “ in battle ” 
and that “there remained nothing more” for him 
“ to do ”, desired to enter into an alliance with Harsha. 
It is not clear who these enemies of Madhavagupta 
were. In all probability they were the kings of the 
eastern countries, including Kamarupa, of which the 
king (Susthitavarman) had already been defeated 
in battle by his father Mahasenagupta. It does not 
seem quite proper to assume that Madhavagupta 
became a tubordinate ally of the Vardhana house; his 
position rather was very high and independent in 
Magadha. This view may explain correctly why his 
son Adityasena, perhaps the most prominent member 
of the Later Gupta dynasty, was successful, after the 
usurpation of the Vardhana throne by Arjuna, a 
minister of Harsha, and his defeat by a Chinese envoy, 
helped by the armies of Tibet and Nepal, shortly after 
the emperor’s death in 647 A. D., in asserting his 
independence as a paramount sovereign. His father’s 
position was already high and he himself made his 
own higher. The way in which the military capacity 
of this king is described, in eight verses (unfor- 
tunately in mutilated condition) in his own stone- 
inscription leaves no doubt, that during the period 
of confusion and anarchy in Northern India immedi- 
ately after the death of Harsha, this Magadhan ruler 
succeeded in bringing other States under his own 
royal subjection. The epithet applied to Adityasena 
as “ a guardian of the world, by whose white umbrella 
the whole circuit of the earth is covered ” (6veiatapatra~ 
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ttkafita-vaiumatl-ma^alo LoJcapalaK), may be taken 
in its literal sense in this connection. The other 
epithet which suggests that “ the darting fire of the 
prowess of (his) feet has the locks of hair on the tops 
of the heads of all (other) kings thrown into it” 
(nj/attakeiha’narendra-mauli -charana - gphara - pratapa- 
nalah) is not less significant. There is no doubt 
that his kingdom comprised some eastern countries, 
including those on the sea-shore. His fame as an 
imperial sovereign crossed over even to the other side 
of the ocean fyata sagaraparamj. 

There is an inscription ** in the Vaidyanatha 
temple, most probably brought away from some 
building on the Mandara Hill in the old Anga country, 
which records the installation of the image of the god 
Nfhari (Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu) in a temple, 
which king Adityasena with his queen ^ri-Konadevl 
(apparently wrongly deciphered as Koshadevi by 
Fleet), caused to be erected on that hill. Here an 
image was also set up of Varaha (the Boar-incarna- 
tion of Vishnu), by a person named Balabhadra, who 
might have belonged to a much later age, when gold 
coins were called by the name of ckarniiara-taMaia. 
But what is of great historical importance in this 
epigraph is the description of King Adityasena, who 
is stated to have been “ a ruler of the (whole) earth 
upto the shores of the oceans ”, and “ the performer 
of the aknameclha and other great sacrifices”. The 
Apshad (Gaya district), the Shahpur (Patna district) 

1 * Fleet 0. I, Vol. Ill, pp. 212-218, Foot-note— the inaorip- 
tion ending with the worde— iW Uandara-giri-frahurafa^ 
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and the Mandar (Bhagalpur District) inscriptions show 
WaA maHrajadhiraja Adityasena’s kingdom consisted 
not only of Magadha but also of AAga. But we must 
remember that neither Madhavagupta nor Adityasena 
could live in Pataliputra, for we learn from Hiuen 
Tsiang> * that there " now nothing but the old 
foundations remain.” The extension of his conquests 
towards the shores of the ocean suggests that Bengal, 
specially the southern Radha and Vanga might have 
come under his domination. That during the next 
three generations the Later Guptas continued to enjoy 
sovereign power, in this large kingdom as established 
by Adityasena, and also in the valley of the Gomati 
river (in Arrah and other districts), till the middle 
of the eighth century A. D., is clear from the Deo- 
Baranark inscription, ‘ ® issued from the royal camp 
at Gomati-ioUaia by Jivitagupta II. In that inscription 
the next three kings after Adityasena are also found 
using the imperial titles of paramabhattdraia and 
maharajadhiraja. We know of only one date, the 
year 66 (believed to be of the Harsha era) i. e. 672 
A.D., that certainly belonged to the reign of Adityasena, 
one of whose high military officers (balddhikrla), 
named Salapaksha, made a religious gift in the agrakata 
of Nalanda, situated in the neighbourhood of Shahpur, 
the place of dicovery of the inscription.'* The 
genealogy after Adityasena runs down to three more 
kings, viz. Devagupta, his own son Vishnugupta and 
the latter’s son Jivitagupta II, bearing the two imperial 

I 4 Lije (Beal), p. 101. 

1 5 Fleet 0. 1. X. Voi. Ill, No. 46, 

1 • No. 48. 
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titles parama-bha^raka and Maharajadhirajti ; ha.t 
they were all parama-mahesvara by religion. Some 
antiquarians regard this Magadhan Vishnugupta as 
identical with the Vishnugupta who bears the aditya 
title Chandrddilya in the coins. The Kendur 
plates* * refer to a king of Northern India having the 
epithet sakalottardpatha-ndtha, who, it is said, was 
defeated by the Chalukya kings, Vinayaditya (about 
680-696 A. D.) and Vijayaditya. It may be conjectured 
that this Northern Indian king was either Adityasena 
himself, or his son Devagupta. During the last 
quarter of the seventh century A. D., the Later Gupta 
kings held undisputed sway not over Magadha alone, 
but also other parts of Northern India, as has 
been shown above. Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhury has 
pointed out that, from the records of the Western 
Chalukyas of Vatapi, it could be easily inferred, that 
there existed a “ pan-North Indian empire, in the last 
quarter of the seventh century A. D.”, and that the last 
few Later Gupta kings probably attempted to carve 
out such an empire. 

The Chinese traveller I-tsing referred to the Corean 
traveller, named Hwui Lun,* « coming to India by the 
sea-route, during the latter half of the seventh century, 
and writing in connection with a temple built by king 
Adityasena near an old one in Mahabodhi thus 
“ Recently a king called Sun-army (Adityasena), built 
by the side of the old temple another which is now 

I 7 Allan, Oupta Coins, p. 146. 

1 8 Bombay Oasetteer, Vol I, Pt. II, pp. 189, 368, and 37l, 

1 9 Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (Beal) — Introduction pp, xxxri- 
xxxvii. 

A17. 
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hewly finished. Priests from the south occupy this 
temple”. He also wrote about another temple of which 
only the foundations remained when he visited it, called 
“theTchina (China) temple”, thus — “Tradition says 
that formerly a Maharaja called ^rigupta built this 
temple for the use of Chinese priests. He was 
prompted to do so by the arrival of about twenty 
priests of that country, who had travelled from 
Sz’chuen to the Mahabodhi temple to pay their 
worship. Being impressed by their pious demeanour, 
he gave them the land and the revenues of about 
twenty villages as an endowment. This occured some 
500 years ago. The land has now reverted to the 
king of Eastern India, whose name is Dcvavarman, but 
he is said to be willing to give back the temple-land 
and the endowment in case any priests came from 
China”. From this historically accurate description 
it is clear, that this king Devavarman, whom the 
contemporary Corean pilgrim found ruling in Eastern 
India, and possessing the right of disposal of land in 
Mahabodhi, must be identified with Devagupta, son of 
Adityasena of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s®" identification of this king 
with Devakhadga of Eastern Bengal seems to be 
unwarranted although the two kings, Devavarman 
{aliat Devagupta) of Magadha .and Devakdadga of 
East Bengal might have been contemporary or 
nearly so. 

It appears clear from the description of the Prakrit 
epic, the Gaudavaho (“ The Slaughter of the king of 

2 0 Early Hittory of Bengal (Dacca University Balleiin, 
1924), p. 23. 
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Gauda ”) composed by Vakpatiraja, who flourished 
during the reign of king Yasovarman of Kanuaj,. 
sometime in the middle of the eighth century, as a 
contemporary of the poet Bhavabhuti, that the Gau^a 
king must also have been Magaha-naha (Lord of 
Magadha). Dr. Ray Choudhury’s conjecture, that the 
Later Gupta line of Magadha “ was probably finally 
destroyed by the Gaudas, who could never forgive 
Madhavagupta’s desertion of their cause ”, is not quite 
convincing, because at the time Gauda and Magadha 
formed a single kingdom, and the same ruler was 
both Gaudadhipa and Magadhanatha. It was this 
Gauda-Magadha king, in all probability the last ruler 
of the Later Gupta line Jivitagupta II, who is described 
in that Prakrit epic’' ‘ as fleeing from Magadha, 
leaving that country at the mercy of the victor, when 
the ambitious Yasovarman approached towards him. 
The Eastern people of Gauda and Magadha compelled 
their sovereign to face the adventurer from Kanauj, but 
unfortunately the eastern Indian king fell a victim to 
his western enemy, who succeeded in overrunning the 
whole of Bengal and Bihar upto the sea-shore. Thus 
ended a great Eastern Indian empire, after having 
played a short-lived part in history. The anarchy 
that followed this event led to the gradual rise of the 
Pala kings of Bengal, who ruled over an extensive 
Eastern empire for several centuries. 


8 1 TV. 414-417 ol tho poem . (Bombay Sanskrit Series) 

pp, 119 m. 



Chapter VII 


The Amalgamated Kingdom of KarUasuvarUa 
and 

PuQidravardhana under Gaudadhipa S as^auka 


It has been suggested in a previous chapter, that 
during the sixth and the seventh centuries A. D. the 
Gau^a kingdom had its capital at Karnasuvarna, 
which scholars identify with Rahgamati, a place 
situated in Northern Radha and on the western bank 
of the river Bhagirathi, near Berhampur, and that 
it included within its boundaries Pundravardhana- 
bhukti (North Bengal). Vahga-Samatata i.e. South 
and East Bengal remained, of course, a separate 
political entity. But in the eighth century and 
probably later, the term Gaudadhipa meant that the 
ruler was not only the King of North and Central 
Bengal, but had also the appellation of Magadhanatha, 
Magadha forming a part of the Gauda kingdom at 
that time. In the present chapter will be described 
the history of the Gauda kingdom i.e. the amal> 
gamated kingdom of Karnasuvarna and Pundravar- 
dhana under l^adanka and Jayanaga. 

The sources utilised for gathering the history of 
SaSanka consist chiefly of: — (!) the accounts of the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) as we 
find in his Records and Life, (2) the historical romance 
Harshacharita of king Harshavardhana’s court-poet 
Bana, (3) some of the epigraphic and numismatic 
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records of the times, and (4) the Bodhiiattva- 
piiflkdvataiMaka or Mwhjuerlmulakalpa. The 53rd 
chapter (Pa4alavisara)of this last treatise contains 
interesting and important materials for the ancient 
history of the various parts of India. The accounts 
of kings and people, given in this unique treatise of 
Mantric texts, are found recorded, just as we find in 
the Brahmanic Puranas, in a prophetic manner, as if 
the events described would be happening in future. 
The names of kings are often mentioned in a very 
abbreviated from (e. g. Rakaiadya and Hakarakhaya 
kings standing for Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana 
respectively), and sometimes given in synonyms instead 
of in their originals (e. g. Somakhya for ^asanka). 

After the gradual decadence of the glory of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, on account of the incessant 
inroads of the White Hunas upon the empire, and its 
complete overthrow by Yasodharman of Malava, 
towards the middle of the sixth century A. D., the 
imperial title of a universal sovereign (samrat) was 
assumed by that ambitious prince, after he had 
successfully usurped all the Gupta provinces and 
Huna territories, and declared himself independent 
emperor of Northern India. This fact has already 
been referred to in a previous chapter in the exalting 
words of his own court-poet (Vasula). After the 
unknown end of this monarch, the empire of Northern 
India, which he tried to consolidate, again broke up 
into several parts, each becoming independent with 
their respective rulers. So the Vardhana family of 
Sthainvldvara (Thaneswar), the Maukharis of Ayodhyi 
and Kanauj, the Later Guptas af Magadha and the 
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people of Gauda gradually increased their power, 
and prepared themselves for enterning into a contest 
for paramount supremacy in Northern India. The 
kings of Malava in the south-west and Kamarfipa 
(Assam) in the extreme east were not also sitting idle 
at the time as mere on-lookers. 

All rulers of the Vardhana and Maukhari dynasties 
before Prabhakaravardhana and Isanavarman res- 
pectively used the title of maharaja, implying that 
they were simply local chiefs (whether or not they 
owed any allegiance to any liege-lord) ; and it is 
these two kings who first used the paramount title of 
maharajMAiraja. They were making conquest of 
neighbouring and distant lands, and by defeating the 
rulers of those places were trying to bring them under 
their own vassalage. During the latter half of the 
sixth century A. D. we find the kings of these various 
dynasties entering into battle against each other. 
King Kumaragupta of the Later Gupta family fought 
a battle against the Maukhari king Isanavarman, whose 
army he completely routed. A little later his son, 
Damodaragupta also had to fight against a Maukhari 
ruler, but he died on the battle-field. Still later, we 
find another conflict between Mahasenagupta (son 
of Damodaragupta) of Magadha and a Kamarupa 
king named Susthitavarman (father of Bhaskaravarman), 
in which the latter sustained a heavy defeat. We 
also know from the famous Apshad Stone Inscription 
of Adityasena that this Mahasenagupta’s son Madhava- 
gupta made an alliance with Harshavardhana of 
Thaneswar, probably to fortify himself against his 
Kamarupa and other eastern enemies. It appears 
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very probable that since the time when Ifianavarman, 
during a clash with Kumaragupta of Magadha, pro- 
ceeded, as we learn form the Haraha inscription of 
this king dated 554 A. D., up to North Bengal (Gauda 
proper), and compelled the Gauda people to escape 
towards the sea wiping off the future hope regarding 
their landed properties l[Krtva ch=ai/ati-mocita- 
athalabhnvo Gaudm xamndrasrayan") , the Bengali people 
lost their previous hold over North Bengal ; and 
the Bengal kings reigning in the latter part of the sixth 
century did not wield much political influence there. All 
such influence that we find to have ever been exercised 
by mahdrajadhirajas Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and 
Samacharadeva was confined mostly to East, South 
and Central parts of Bengal (i. e. Samatata, 
Karnasuvarna, etc.) and was scarcely felt in North 
Bengal (Pundravardhana). It was at a time, when a 
race was thus being run by the chief ruling houses 
in Northern and Eastern Indian provinces, for achiev- 
ing paramount suzerainty, that ^a§anka, mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang as the king of Karnasuvarna in 
Eastern India, extended his political jurisdiction by 
occupying North Bengal, and later assumed the lofty 
title of Gaudadhipa. Ilarshacharita tells us that during 
this time (about the last quarter of the sixth century 
A. D.) Prabliskaravardhana of Thaneswar also made 
extensive conquests in ail directions, by fighting 
successfully against the Hunas, and also the kings 
of Sindhu, Gurjara, Gandhara, Lata and Malava. 
Banabhatta informs us that Prabhakara once entrusted 
to his eldest son, the crown-prince Rajyavardhana, 
then 18 years old, an expedition, in the company of 
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Ills hereditary ministers and loyal feudatories, 
against the Hunas. In describing the setting of the sun 
and rising of the moon on that terrible day on which, 
on arrival at the royal court, Rajya met his younger 
brother Harsha, then aged only about 15 years, 
and learnt of the untimely death of the monarch 
and their mother, Baria makes an allusion to the 
gradual rise into eminence of king l§a§anka’s mawlala 
(or circle of political jurisdiction). Nowhere in 
the whole of this book has Bana made a clear mention 
of the name of the Gaudadhipa, who was an inveterate 
enemy of his patron king’s family, except in the 
following sentence where, like the rise of the moon, 
the rise into political prominence of ^aSahka, the 
king of Gauda, has been noted, though in a veiled 
manner, in a few words involved in puns. The 
passage runs thus : — 

WtTfWISSTHl” 

(Chap. vi). 

“The rising political circle or sphere of (king) 
SaSaiika was attaining prominence in the (political) 
horizon (of India), but with its infamy manifested 
(before the world) ”, There is sly hint in many 
passages of JUrshacharila, that the political power 
of this Bengal king could not be steady, as he could 
not attain greatness because of his mean character 
and cowardice. Bilna emphatically, but in a covert 
way, gives the cause of the unsteady nature of 
^asanka’s royalty which, according to him, was “ not 
to last in its perfect fullness for more than two days ”, 
like the beauty of the moon in the sky. He says 
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f ju nw Pi f^arerr qyft: i” 

(Chap. vi). 

So SaSauka is here described as possessing “ as 
timid a heart as that of a deer ” and also being 
insincere, though outwardly honest and pure. 

Who this Gaudadhipa ^adahka was is a puzzling 
question to historians. Yuan Chwang has described 
Saianka as the “ recent ” king of Karnasuvarna. 
A commentator of Harshacharita has also given the 
Gaudadhipa the same name, but the late Dr. Buhler 
mentioned (in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 70) 
that' in one manuscript of Harshacharita the name of 
the Gauda king is stated as Narendragupta. Fitz- 
Edward Hall expressed his opinion that the king was 
a descendant of the Gupta family (whether Imperial, 
or Later, not being of course mentioned). The second 
of the three gold coins (the first being undoubtedly 
of ^asauka), discovered in 1852, along with several 
others belonging to some of the Imperial Gupta rulers, 
in a village in the district of Jessore, bears the legend, 
Narendravinata, inscribed on its reverse side. Accor- 
ding to Allan, this coin also belongs to Sa§ahka. 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali reads on the obverse of this coin 
the name Samacharadeva, on the strength of which, 
as well as the bull-emblem used therein, he feels 
inclined to connect ^aSahka with the family of 
Samacharadeva of East Bengal. The late Mr. R. D. 
Benerjee, however, tried to prove with somewhat 
greater force of argument based on numismatic 
evidence, that ^aSanka’s second name was Narendra- 
A18. 
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gupta, and he thought that he was probably either a 
son or nephew (brother’s son) of King Mahasenagupta 
of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Dr. R. K. 
Mookerjee went a step further, and accounted for 
Taganka’s combination against Rajya with the king of 
Malava, by saying that he had blood-relationship with 
the latter, both being of the Gupta lineage. The late 
Mr. Banerjee also referred to the opinion of some 
numismatist, who held that the inscription on the 
alleged ^asanka coins reads Narendraditya; and he 
inferred, with some degree of probability, that 6a§atika, 
like the former Imperial Gupta rulers enjoyed a second 
name with an Mitya title. I have in this connection 
to offer a suggestion that the compound word 
dnrnarenir=ab/dbhava~roshitah”, meaning “enraged 
by the humiliation offered by that wicked Narendra”, 
used by Bana as an adjective to Harshavardhana, 
refers under the garb of a pun to ^aSanka. The 
allusion involved in the epithet had been used by the 
poet, when he described Harsha as having flown into 
a terrific rage, on hearing of the treacherous murder 
of his elder brother Rajyavardhana by the Gauda 
king. He compares Harsha with a snake (aslvisah) 
who is also “ihcrruirendr^^abhibkava-roshitah" i.e. whose 
anger has been excited by the repulse of a snake- 
charmer (Narendra). In the case of Harsha the word 
Narendra may mean either simply a ‘ king ’ or ‘ a 
perspn of that name ’, but in either case it refers 
to King ^asanka. It will not be out of place 
here, if we try to connect ^asanka with another 
king of Karnasuvarna, named Jayanaga, one of 
whose copper-plate inscriptions was published by 
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Dr. Barnett.* In that epigraph, written in characters 
of the well-formed upright Gupta type, prevailing 
in the latter half of the sixth century A. D., the king is 
described as possessing the epithets MaharajMUraja 
and Paramabhagavata. The seal of this plate contains 
in an effaced condition the standing figure Lakshml 
or ^ri with two elephants making KumbhabUsheka. 
As Dr. Barnett remarks, we know nothing of 
any king of the name of Jayanaga from other 
sources. But in the Maftimnmulakalpa we find a 
clear mention not only of a Gauda king of the name 
of Jayanaga ruling at such a time, but also the name 
of a city called Udumbara (Magadhaih janapadam prapga 
pure Udumbardhvage), probably wrongly located here 
in Magadha (some portion of which might have also 
been included in the Gauda kingdom), which is men- 
tioned in this copper-plate grant as being the name 
of a vishaga of which the administrator was jayanaga’s 
sdmanta called Narayanabhadra. A verse in the 
Buddhist book runs thus : — 

^ gjqrar ii” 

The author, as it appears from the loose Sanskrit 
of the book, means to declare in the usual prophetic 
strain, that there will be a Gauda king, whose name 
will commence with the syllables and end in 

“ Ndga.'* It is clear then that Jayanaga, who is re- 
ferred to in the above inscription as rulifig in 
Karnasuvarna is described as a Gauda king in this 
Buddhist treatise, just as l^asanka is mentioned by 


Ipt. IncJ.;;Vol._XVIII, pp. 60 fl. 
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the Chinese traveller as king of Karnasuvarija, but 
at the same time described both by Bana and the 
author of this Buddhist work as a king of GaU(Ja. 
We may now plausibly identify those coins (as has 
been suggested to Dr. Barnett by Mr. Allan), which 
resemble to a very great extent those of iSaSaiika, but 
bear the abbreviated name Jaya on the obverse, and 
- a seated Lakshml with an elephant sprinkling water on 
her on the reverse, as belonging to king Jayanaga of 
this inscription and the Buddhist work. The 
Ma'hjmnmulakalpa. makes jayanaga almost a successor 
of ^aSanka, but in our opinion he and his son (stated 
to have reigned for a few months only) preceded 
l^aSanka as kings of Karnasuvarna, at a time when 
Prabhakaravardhana or his father Adityavardhana 
was ruling as a king of Thaneswar, The Maukhari 
king Isanavarman probably drove the Gauda people 
towards the sea-side during Jayanaga’s reign. It 
cannot be stated definitely that Sasafika had no blood- 
relationship with this jayanaga of central Bengal, and 
used only an Mitya title, viz. NarendrMitya in the 
manner of the ancient Imperial Gupta monarchs. But 
this can only be more positively proved to be a histori- 
cal fact by further discoveries, for which we must 
wait. ^aSanka might have been a Gupta or a Naga, 
or neither of the two. 

Let us now examine how far ^asaiika succeeded 
in extending the sphere of his political Influence. 
Though he had his first administrative centre estab- 
lished in Karnasuvarna, he gradually extended his 
power by occupation of Punejravardhana in the north, 
and some places in South Bihar e. g. Gaya, Rohita^a- 
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girl (or Rhotas hill) even up to Benares in the west, 
and the whole country, in the south, up to Kongoda pro- 
vince, situated in the modern Ganjam district, south of 
Orissa*. But we must remember that at first iSafiafika 
was a feudal chief having the use of the title Mahata- 
manta only (used sometimes by smaller kings in place 
of the title Maharaja'), as is evidenced by the inscrip- 
tion cut in reverse, found at the hill-fort of Rhotasgadh 
in the Shahabad district. It is a stone-mould or 
matrix for casting copper-seals in relief, meant to be 
attached to copper-plate charters. It bears the inscrip- 
tion Sr%mahasamanta — Sahankadevatt/a, the letters 
belonging to the 6th-7th century A. D. We‘ are 
also told by the MaUjuarlmulakalpa that the heroic 
king Soma (i. e. ^a^nka) will rule over the Gangetic 
valley up to Benares. This extension of his dominion 
and influence must have taken place before he came 
into conflict with king Harsha. Within about a 
decade after this conflict, i. e. in Gupta era 300, or 
619 A. D. we find ^afianka a powerful mornarch 
enjoying an imperial rank, having feudal rulers ac- 
knowledging his suzerainty. For, we learn from the 
Ganjam copper-plate of Maharaja-mahagamanta 
Madhavaraja II, of the ^ilodbhavakula, granting a 
village to a Brahmana, on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in 619 A. D. (the charter having been issued 
from the seat of the provincial government in Kongoda 


a The late Mr. B. D. Banerjee writes {Vide his Bittory of 
Oritia, Vol. I, p. 127) that ** certain mins associated with the name 
ot iSa^hka in the Midnapnr district tend to show that SaSahka's 
dominions extended from the Northern part of Murshidabad 
district to that of Balasore”# 
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on the river Salima), that he was the provincial ruler 
in that region under the suzerainty of Maharajadhiraja 
Safianka, who was then ruling “on the earth encircled 
by the girdle of waves of the four oceans and contain- 
ing islands, towns and ports’.” 

So we see that Safianka was wielding great power 
as Gau(jadhipa with right to the use of the epithet 
MaMrdjddkirdja, at least, up to the year 619 A. D. 

In his glorious days Prabhakaravardhana of 
Thaneswar was able to keep the king of Malava 
(probably Devagupta, and not Siladitya of West 
Malaya as suggested by Dr. R. K. Mookerjee) in 
check, and on one occassion compelled him to lend 
the services of his two sons, Kumaragupta and 
Midhavagupta, as companions of Rajya and Harsha, 
their other intimate companion being their maternal 
uncle’s son, Bhantji. Owing to Prabhakara’s great 
political power, the Maukharis remained somewhat in 
submission to him for, we find him giving his daughter 
RajyaSri, in marriage with Avantivarman’s son, king 
Grahavarman, then ruling in Kudasthala or Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj). But it appears that the Malava king was 
not very obliging to Prabhikara, and that he always 
harboured a spirit of rebellion. When Prabhakara 
died of fever and the news reached the ears of 
Sasahka, he became anxious to enter into an alliance 

* Gf. the phrase: — 


Xpigraj^a Indica^ Yol. Ti, p. IM. 
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with the king of Malava, in order to overthrow the 
kingdom of Thanesvar and, if possible, become the 
emperor of Uttarapatha (Northern India). As soon 
as the news* of Prabhakara’s death spread, the 
Malava king proceeded towards Kanauj, killed its king 
Grahavarman and threw his wife RajyaSii into a 
dungeon, putting iron fetters on her feet, as if she 
were a brigand’s wife. Bana further refers to the report 
that the Malava king was planning an attack on 
Thaneswar also, for he thought that Prabhakara’s 
demise had left the army of Thaneswar without a 
leader. On hearing of the disaster which had befallen 
his sister, Rsjyavardhana placed Harsha in charge 
of the administration of the kingdom, and himself 
started, taking only Bhandi with him and a troop of 
ten thousand cavalry, to give battle to the Malava 
king. Long after, a cavalry officer delivered to Harsha 
the message of the murder of his brother by the king 
of Oauda, who was no other than our ^aSaiika.® 

This messenger told Harsha that his brother 
(Rajyavardhana) had easily subdued the army of the 
Malava king and that his trust had been increased 


* cf. ^ 

I Harihacharita, Chap. vi. 


Barihachariiat Chap. Ti. 
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by a show of false civilities by the Qau<la king. 
Then unarmed and alone he had approached his enemy 
but had been slain by the king of Gau^a in his own 
camp. We shall now examine whether Sasahka did 
really assassinate Rijyavardhana 'treacherously.’ 
Ba^a has very cleverly avoided giving a clear 
account of the reason for Rajya’s acceptance of an 
invitation for going to the camp of such a powerful 
adversary as ^fiahka. It has been stated before that 
the Bengal king combined with the Malava king after 
Prabhakara’s death, and the first fruit of this political 
alliance was the death of Grahavarman caused by 
the Malava king. It is more likely that the alliance of 
these , two kings took place after the death of Graha- 
varman. After this, Rajya and Bhandi marched against, 
defeated and captured the Malava king. It is not 
clear from Bana’s description whether the Malava 
king was killed by them in action. On the presump- 
tion that the Malava king’s alliance with SaSauka took 
place after the death of Grahavarman, it may be 
suggested that the Bengal king, after such an alliance, 
left Bengal and laid siege to the Maukhari capital 
Kanauj, and in that connection committed the foul 
murder of Grahavarman's brother-in-law, king Rajya- 
vardhana, who had only recently succeeded to the 
throne of Thaneswar, and was thinking of annexing 
more dominions to his already extensive hereditary 
kingdom. It seems that this murder of Rajya took 
place in or near Kanauj. Bana says that a raid was 
made by the Gauda king and his followers on Kufias* 
thala or Kanauj. At this time Rajyasri, who had been 
kept enchained in the dungeon of her own capital by 
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th« Milava king, was rescued by a Qupta nobleman, 
who seems to have been a kind-hearted person, though 
a partisan of the Malava or the Gauda king. Or it may 
be that this Gupta iulaputra was a friend of the 
Maukhari family. After her release RajyaSri heard of 
her brother’s murder and then fled away towards the 
Vindhya forests. The Malava king occupied the town 
of Kanauj after killing Grahavarman, and kept close 
vigilance on the ex-queen, but he was made to leave 
the city by the forces of Rajya and Bhandi. In the 
meantime, ^asanka proceeded towards Kanauj, either 
to join the Malava king on the way or to wrest the 
kingdom from the hands of Rajya who was now in 
charge of his sister’s kingdom. We have remarked 
before that Banabhatta did not clearly state why 
Rajya accepted the invitation of Sasahka for coming 
over to his camp. It is quite clear from Bana’s record 
that Bhandi was not with Rajya, when the latter was 
invited by Safiahka. Bhandi had already been sent 
back by Rajya* to Thanesvar with ail the booty, 
including the whole force and royal equipage of the 
Malava king. On his being asked by Harsha,^ Bhandi 

• c/- “*1133 

Harahacharita, Chap. yii. 

* Cf. 3 feqruft ^ 1 

3«nf3’ 313 H<MRwie g i3 T3— 

Vi I « ^ ^r533gf% ji?FiraT 3 ^4^ 

^ 3n3«ft: 3P33T^ 

ift «i3S!it 3I3N»H3^I nfil !t^3lfetr33T 

A19. 
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related later on that he had only heard from people 
of ^jyadri’s rescue and flight towards the Vindhya 
forest Elsewhere also' it is narrated, that during the 
raid by the Oauda king either on Kanauj or on a king- 
dom near about it, she was rescued by a nobleman 
named Gupta. We agree with Rai Bahadur R. P. 
Chanda* in the view that Rajya at first defeated the 
Malava king, then sent back his cousin Bha^di lo 
Thanesvar, and then marched towards Kanauj to effect 
the release of his sister. But we cannot accept the Rai 
Bahadur’s view, which has been supported by Dr. R.C. 
Majumder,'® that Rajyavardhana was possibly “de- 
feated in a fair fight ’’ and subsquently killed by 
SaSanka while in a captive state. Had it been a case 
of death in a fair fight,** Harsha probably would 
not have started on an expensive and elaborate expedi- 
tion again Sasrnika at this tender age. He undoubtedly 

«T test r tT W l fi t I Vtqptfq 

Banhacharita^ Chap, ril* 

^ !lf8^ SHW 

qRsTOhr 

Harihachariia, Chap. Til. 

• Oaudarajarmla ( Yaren dra Research Society's pablioatioQi 
Rajshahi ), pp. 8-10. 

1 o Early Hitiory of Bengal ^ p, 17, (Dacca Unirersity Bnlleiia). 

* I The late Mr. B. D. Baner ji| however, thinks {Hieiory ef 

Ofttsa—Yol, I, p. 126) that Rajjavardhanall **himaelf WMkIHfi 

in a duel in the oamp of the kin^ of Ganda.** 
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obtained ready help from his vassals and other inde- 
pendent rulers, because of his appeal to them against 
the treachery committed by the Bengal king. There 
was no record of any fight fought between Rajya and 
Safiadka, and it may be presumed that after the 
Milava king’s defeat by the enormous army of Rajya, 
Saradka did not consider it expedient to enter into 
an open fight. Both these writers are reluctant to 
hold the view that there was at all any treachery played 
by iSaSanka in killing Rajyavardhana, inspite of the 
clear accounts of both Bana and Yuan Chwang. Dr. 
Majumdar remarks that we should “ revise the opinion 
about Sadanka as handed down by the historians.” 
The spirit of Bana’s work is to give vent to his patron 
king Harsha’s, as well as his own, wrath against 
^6anka for his foul action. It is only on account 
of his treachery that Bana gives him contemptuous 
epithets like GaudMhama and Gau^bkujanga. Mr. 
Chanda and Dr. Majumdar think that it was not 
possible for Rajya to have entered his enemy’s camp 
with his weapons laid aside {muktasastra). Let us in 
this connection refer to a very significant passage 
in the Harskachjrita in which Harsha declares that 
none but the Gauda king, who was a designer of 
black courses {Krgkriavarlmapraguith) could lay low 
such a king with past records of undissembling heroism 
to his credit, when he was unarmed. The passage 
runs thus : — 


(Harghaeharita, Chap« vi) 
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The poet here alludes with the help of puns to the 
stratagic death of Dro^a (JTa/ajajronO who laid aside 
his arms and was forthwith killed by Dhrsh^adyumna 
(Krtknavartmapratuti, lit born of sacrificial fire). 
This is also a case of treacherous slaying engineered 
by Krshna. 


From the statements of Bana we find that neither 
Harsha nor Bhandi knew clearly about the allurement 
offered by ^asanka to Rajya. Bana in his book 
collects a series of historical and other traditional 


instances of political murders, brought about by 
enemies, by taking advantage of the foolishness or 
inadvertence on the part of murdered kings. These 
illustrations were placed before king Harsha, by one 
of his trusted and able officers, named Skandagupta, 
for his careful consideration on the eve of his prepara- 
tion for an expedition against ^aiahka. He was 
specially requested “ to dismiss universal confiding- 
ness ”, so agreeable to the habits of the people of 
Thanesvar, and springing from their innate frankness 
of spirit. The officer states thus 






I 


{ffarskacharita, ch. vi) 


He cites these cases of “disasters due to care- 
lessness” and lays special stress upon “the blunders 
of heedless men on account of women”. He would 
perhaps not have invited the special attention of 
Harsha to them, unless Bana was conscious that 
Rijya’s own death must have been due to a cause 
which involved tus heedless action concernhig some 
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woman. An old commentator of the Harthaeharita 
(iSaAkara by name), while explaining the two intro- 
ductory verses of the sixth chapter, speaks of 
SailaAka as the murderer of Rajya and says that he 
enticed the Vardhana king through a spy by the offer 
of his daughter’s hand. He adds that while the 
unlucky king with his retinue was participating in a 
dinner'* in his enemy’s camp, he was killed by 
the Gauda king in disguise. A famous verse in 
Harsha’s own royal grants'* (the Banskhera and 
Madhuvana copper-plates issued in the 20th regnal 
year i.e. in 626 A.D.) ■ states that Rajyavardhana, after 
having defeated his enemies, and made Devagupta 
and others captive, gave up his own life in his 
enemy’s camp, where he went to keep his word of 
honour {fatt/anmodhcna). It is quite plausible, that 
during a period of truce the offer of the hand of 
his daughter to Rajyavardhana was made by SasaAka, 
and lest Rajyavardhana’s heedless compliance with 
such an invitation sent through a messenger should 
tarnish the reputation of the king, Bana refrained 
from giving full details of this incident in his book. 
But the poet did not fail to remind Harsha that his 
elder brother acted foolishly in placing confidence 

1 s The commentator says I wnlf, 

ffftsvwt ^ wr t ^iroT i 

HtfafipuRi — wnfi 

mmfii ftwftnS’ 

1 8 Xpi. Ind. Vol. IV, pp. 210*211 ; and ibid, Vol. VIII. pp, 

16S-ieO. 
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in the false courtesies of iSaSSAka. The Chinese 
traveller, Yuan Chwang, has also narrated that 
Rijyavardhana, “soon after his accession was treacher- 
ously murdered by SadiAka, the wicked king of 
Kartniasuvar^a in East India, a persecutor of 
Buddhism”. So there ought not to remain any doubt 
about Sana's statement that SaSaAka, inspite of his 
greatness as a conqueror, adopted a very vile and 
treacherous method of killing Rijyavardhana. We do 
not also feel inclined to support the view of Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda' * that the Gupta nobleman’s 
rescue of Rijyairi from prison was undertaken at the 
instance of SaiaAka who, in his opinion, in this 
affair showed a noble instinct of heart, so hard to 
expect during war-time. We rather think that the 
Gupta nobleman belonged to a family which was 
friendly to the house of the Maukharis or the 
Vardhanas or to both. Even supposing he was a 
partisan of SaSanka, he did this noble deed at his own 
instance, and not at his king’s bidding. 

Sasanka could not succeed to the throne of Thane* 
svar and establish his universal suzerainty in Kanauj. 
He had to remain very much afraid of an attack on 
his eastern kingdom by Harsha, who on pressing 
requests from the State-ministers accepted the king- 
ship after Rajya’s death. Bent on avenging his 
brother’s murder, he started with a vast army against 
I^SaAka. He issued a proclamation through his 
Minister of Peace and War (mahatandhivigraKiihihfta) 
to all known kings, that they should either surrender 


I < QamiarSjamSJZ, p. 10. 
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or give him battle. When the first day's inarch was 
over, Harsha received an emissary from the court of 
Bhiskaravarman, king of Pragjyotisha (KkmarQpa or 
Assam), who wanted to enter into an alliance with 
him, and sent him innumerable presents. Harsha 
accepted this offer of friendship, and sent back the 
messenger with many presents in return. It was an 
alliance for their mutual good, as they were neighbour- 
ing adversaries of their common enemy, Sadahka of 
Bengal. After Harsha had marched for a few days, 
he met Bhandi, who was returning with the booty 
obtained in his war against the Malava king, and 
heard from him all in detail about his brother’s murder 
and Rajya§n’s escape. The king requested Bhandi 
to proceed against the king of Bengal, and himself 
entered into the Vindhya forests in search of his lost 
sister, whom he at last succeeded in discovering there. 
Harsha rejoined his camp on the banks of the Ganges. 
Bana abruptly closes his narrative here. From his 
account it is clear that ^aSanka withdrew towards his 
kingdom without any success at Kanauj, which Harsha 
occupied and whence he administered the empire in 
co-partnership with his sister. Very probably, Harsha 
removed his own capital from Thanesvar to Kanauj, 
after his return from the first expedition against 
Safiafika. 

. Now let us see what the results of the elaborate 
military expedition of Harsha against Gau(}a were. 
The late Mr. R. D. Banerji was of opinion that 
Bhiskaravarman joined Harsha during the latter’s 
march, because he was himself hostile to Saiifika, the 
king of Bengal. From the MaUftiirimMlaialpa, we 
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find thai in this great campaign againat king SaliAka, 
Harsha proceeded towards East India, reached the town 
of Pundra and caused a great havoc amongst the 
Bengali people. Then this Buddhist treatise sums 
up the results of the war in the following lines 

“'Wi'HWinra 

snra: nr i” 

The author here means to say that Harsha defeated 
Soma (^asanka), the pursuer of wicked deeds, who was 
forced to remain confined within his own kingdom, 
and prevented him from moving further towards the 
west ; and Harsha himself, not being honoured with 
welcome in these eastern frontier countries returned 
leisurely to his own kingdom, with the satisfaction 
that he had achieved victory. The late Dr. V. Smith’s 
inference that Sasahka “escaped with little loss," and 
that “his kingdom became subject to Harsha at a 
later date ’’ appears to be correct. There is little 
doubt that as the result of the first campaign Harsha 
could not establish political superemacy over Gau^a 
i. e. Pun^ravardhana and Karnasuvarna. It was pro- 
bably after Sailaiika’s death (which must have taken 
place sometime between 619 A. D. and 637 A. D., 
when Yuan Chwang travelled over Magadha and 
Karnasuvarna) that Harsha could take entire possession 
of his enemy’s kingdom. Hence the pilgrim referred 
to ^sauka as a ‘recent' king. Sa6a6ka enjoyed over- 
lordship in eastern provinces up to the Oanjam 
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district in the south-east* because in Kongoda the 
Mahasamanta Madhavavarman was his feudatory in 
619 A, D. 

That Karnasuvarna was later occupied by King 
Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, is indicated by the fact 
that the Assam king issued his royal charter (copper- 
plate grants discovered in Nidhanpur, Sylhet), from 
his victorious camp in Karnasuvarna. We have shown 
elsewhere {Dacca Review, that “ Harsha, after 

taking possession of the kingdom of his brother’s 
murderer from his own hands at some later date 
(during ^aaanka’s life time) or (after Sasanka’s death) 
from those of his unknown successor, might have 
made it over to Bhaskaravarman If Harsha took 
possession of Karnasuvarna*® during SaSanka’s life- 
time, he must have done so by his second campaign, 
with the help of his ally Bhaskaravarman. Later on 
^asatika, if still alive, lost his overlordship in Kongoda, 
for the Chinese pilgrim says that Harsha led an 
expedition in 643 A. D. against this country and 
succeeded in extending his own dominion up to that 
limit. ^aSanka’s defeat is also indicated by the gold 
coins which were debased by a large admixture of 
silver. So with his lofty aspirations SaSanka achieved, 
in the beginning of his career, some success in estab- 

15 The late Mr. R. D. Banerji says 0/ Oriisa, Vol. t, 

p. 129 ) that “there is no doubt about the fact that eventually 
he (Sashka) was driven out of Karnasuvarna. It is quite possible 
that this event had taken place before the date of the Ganjam 
plates and at that time he had lost his possessions in Bengal and 
was the master of Orissa only”. To us sujh a view seems to be 
doubtful indeed. 

A20. 
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lishing an extensive Oauda dominion, which lasted 
only for 17 years and a few months and days 
(according to the MaHjnsnmulakalpa ). He passed 
away leaving probably no successor, his own kingdom 
of Karnasuvarna slipping into the hands of the 
neighbouring king of Assam. The Assam kings 
could not retain it long, for we know how Bengal 
and Magadha gradually grew into a great empire 
under the Pala kings about a century later. From 
Yuan Chwang’s accounts we find that our modern 
Bengal Presidency was divided into a number of 
smaller States, viz, Kajarigala, Pundravardhana, 
Samatata, Tamralipti and Karnasuvarna. The pilgrim 
does not mention the name of any king of these 
States, probably because all of them, except Karna- 
suvarna which was subject to the king of Assam, 
formed parts of the empire of Harshavardhana. 

Let us now proceed to examine another allegation 
against the character of ^asauka, viz, that he was 
a persecutor of Buddhism. From the bull-emblem 
on his coins and Yuan Chwang’s statements, it is 
clear that this Bengal king was a devotee of Siva, 
like his Mahasamanta Madhavaraja. The Mafijtisrlr 
mulakalpa calls him dvijahvayah, i.e. Brahmanic, 
meaning thereby that he was a follower of the 
Brahmanic faith. Sasaiika had all the ill-repute of 
being a hater of Buddhism, almost bent on a total 
destruction of that faith in the places, where he went 
for victory. The Chinese traveller has said in one 
place of his accounts that king Harsha got an oracle, 
as it were, from the image of a Bodhisattva to the 
effect that he should accept the sovereignty, and 
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“then raise Buddhism from the ruin to which it had 
been brought by the king of Karnasuvarna In 
another place he says that “at Kusinagara he felt 
distressed because by ^asanka’s extermination of 
Buddhism, the groups of brethren were all broken 
up It is also narrated by the pilgrim that “ in 

recent times King ^asanka, having tried in vain to 
efface the foot-prints, caused the stone to be thrown 
into the Ganges”. This refers to the stone with 
Buddha’s foot-prints at Pataliputra, The pilgrim 
further relates that at Bodh-Qaya “in recent 
times Taganka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi tree, destroyed its roots 
down to the water, and burnt what remained ”, 
and that the king had “the image (of Buddha) 
removed and replaced by one of Siva Because 
the pilgrim was himself a Buddhist, Messrs. Chanda 
and Banerjee could not fully rely on his statements. 
Mr. Chanda has also suggested that at the root 
of Sasanka’s ill-feeling towards the Buddhists was 
probably the fact that the Buddhists of these 
places in Magadha and elsewhere entered into some 
conspiracy with Harshavardhana against him, and 
he therefore wanted to punish them by such oppressive 
persecution. Otherwise, it is not quite possible to 
explain such persecution in the seventh century when 
followers of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
lived side by side in perfect peace and amity, almost 
in all places in Eastern India. The Chinese traveller 
refers to the existence of Buddhist monasteries side 
by side with Deva temples, not only in Magadha 
and other parts of Bengal, but also in Karnasuvarna, 
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I^e capita] of Sa^nka. The Maiijusrlni^lakalpa^ * also 
states thus in a prophetic strain : “The person Soma 
(=:Sa6ahka) who will be a heroic king in countries 
on the banks fo the Ganges even up to Benares, 
will destroy beautiful images of the great teacher 
(Buddha). Relying on the heretics he will also cause 
to be burnt many a holy trace (or relic). Then this 
irascible, greedy, self-sufficient and ill-esteemed man 
will break down all monasteries, gardens and shrines 
and also the dwellings of the Nirgranthas on earth, and 
thus put an obstacle to their religious profession”. We 
think that the author of this Buddhist treatise, written 
approximately in the 12th century A. D., could not 
have cherished any special ill-feeling against ^asanka, 
as has been ascribed by some scholars to Yuan 
Chwang and Banabhatta. In our opinion, it will 
not be justifiable to exculpate iSaSanka from his 
cruel actions. We may admire his great heroism, but 
his impolitic and impious actions no one, much less 
a historian, should support. 
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We shall now state briefly the general social and 
economic condition of the people of Bengal and other 
adjoining kingdoms at the time of Sadanka, as 
revealed in the accounts'^ of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang. The people of these parts of Eastern India 
lived both in villages and large towns. There were in 
the towns large structures made of stone and brick 
with artistic ornamentations, rendered more beautiful 
by the images of gods, both Buddhistic and Brahraanic, 
carved on them. In Bengal, there were both Buddhist 
monasteries and Brahmanic Deva temples. The 
Buddhists in Bengal belonged to both the Hinayana 
(Sammitiya) and the Mahayana schools. 

The north-western portion of Bengal, then 
known as Kajahgala ( Rajmahal side ) was low and 
moist, yielding good crops. The climate was warm. 
The people were straightforward and esteemed 
learning. 

North Bengal (Pundravardhana) had a flourishing 
population with “tanks, hospices and flowery groves”. 
Jack-fruits were available in plenty. Besides the 
Buddhists and the Brahmanas there lived in north 
Bengal many Digambara Nirgranthas (Jainas)**. 
Belief in oracles was current. 

Further east in Assam (Kamarupa) the same climatic 
condition prevailed and the people were honest, small 
in stature and black-looking. Their speech differed a 
little from that of Mid-India. Their disposition was 

1 T Vide, Watters — Tuan Chwang, Vol. II. pp. 182-199. 

1 8 This is testified by some Jain relies discovered in Kortk 
Bengal and deposit^ in tbe Mnsenm of the Yaren dra Besearoli 
Society, Bajshabi. 
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violent, but they were persevering students and were 
believers only in Devas and not in Buddhism. There 
was not one Buddhist monastery in Assam ; and 
those who were devoted to Buddhism had to 
perform their acts of devotion in secret. Even the 
reigning king Bhaskaravarman is described by 
the Chinese traveller as “a Brahmin by caste”, 
hinting thereby that he was also a believer in 
Brahmanism. Elephants of war were available in the 
south-west of Assam. On the western side of 
Karnasuvarnna also, i.e. in the woods of Champa 
(modern Bhagalpiir) large wild elephants were found. 
Kofigoda in south Orissa, “ produced large dark- 
coloured elephants which were capable of long 
journeys ” 

East Bengal, then called Samatata, situated on the 
sea-side contained adherents of the Sthavira school of 
Buddhist monks and Digambara Nigranthas and also 
followers of Devas. A place of trading and commercial 
importance of those days was the port-town of 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk) which stood on a bay. 
“Rare valuables” were collected here and as it was 
a trade-centre, people of this place were generally 
prosperous. Farming in this part of Bengal was quite 
good, and fruits and flowers abounded ; the climate 
was hot and the people were rude but courageous. 
As regards ^asanka’s own centre of administration in 
central Bengal, viz. the country of Karnasuvarna, it is 
described as being “well-inhabited”, full of rich 
people and having a temperate climate. The people 
were men “ of good character ” and “ patrons of 
learning The adherents of Buddhism belonged to 
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the Sammitiya school ; there were followers of various 
other religions with Deva temples in large numbers. 
In three of the Buddhist monasteries of this part 
of Bengal, milk-products were not taken as food 
in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta. By 
the side of the capital city was the Lo-to-mo-ti 
(Raktamrittika-Rangamati) monastery which was “a 
magnificent and famous establishment, the resort of 
illustrious brethren 

The hilly country of Kohgoda is described by the 
Chinese traveller as “ bordering on a bay of the sea, 
with regular harvests and having a hot climate 
The people here, are described as “tall and valorous 
and of a black complexion, having some sense of 
propriety and not very deceitful There were in 
this country many towns, in which “ there was a 
gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries in 
awe, and so there was no powerful enemy “ As the 
country was on the sea-side it contained many rare 
precious commodities ” and the currency was “cowries 
and pearls 

From this general survey we can say that the 
Bengali people and the neighbouring inhabitants 
of Assam and Orissa had a high standard of culture 
and civilisation in the seventh century A. D. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that when the 
Kamarupa rulers in the east, the Magadha kings in 
the middle and the Maukhari chiefs in the near west 
were measuring one another’s military strength, there 
arose in the political firmament of Bengal a moon-like 
king (named ^aSanka) with some spot in his character, 
who aspired to outshine all of them, but who was 
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ultimately forced to fade away in the glittering light 
of the sun-like Harshavardhana^ who alone succeeded 
in establishing a very extensive North Indian empire, 
which unfortunately could not last longer than his 
own life, as was the case with Yatodharman of Malava 
a century before him. 



Chapter VIII 


Kingdom of Orissa (Udra-Kongoda-Kaliuga) 

Next we take up in this chapter the discussion of 
the history of the ancient kingdom of Udra (Orissa), 
Kongoda and Kalinga which conjointly passed by the 
name of Trikaliiiga in old days. The limited period 
of North-Eastern Indian history treated in this work, 
precludes us from entering into the details of the 
earlier history of this region, e.g. of the time when the 
Maurya emperor Asoka extended his empire by a 
war-like campaign against Kalinga, or when King 
Kharavela and after him other kings ruled in these 
kingdoms, or of the period later than that of the 
^ailodbhava dynasty of kings. The sources of the 
history of this kingdom during the period are mainly 
the inscriptional literature of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
and the account of Yuan Chwang. We may have to 
refer occasionally to other minor sources. 

The old Kalinga country contained within itself 
the south-western portion of modern Bengal (i.e. parts 
of the districts of Midnapur and Howrah), the whole 
of modern Orissa and some northern portion of the 
Madras Presidency, and it may, therefore, be described 
as the part of North-Eastern India lying on the 
western border of the Bay of Bengal. The late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji* writing about the topography of 

> B. D. Banerjl — Hittory of Ori$$a, Vol. I. p. 3. 

A21. 
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ancient Kalinga thinks that roughly speaking the 
country lay in two parts viz. the tract lying between 
the Damodara and Mahanadi rivers in the north and 
that between the latter and the Godavari in the south. 
As regards, however, the political divisions of old 
Kalinga that distinguished writer is of opinion that the 
country from Midnapur to the Brahmani-Vaitarani 
was Utkala, and the central tract “consisting of the 
modern districts of Cuttack, Puri, and the northern 
part of the Ganjam district, along with some of the 
small States on both banks of the Mahanadi, such as 
Ranpur, Nayagodh, Khandpara Daspalla, Tigiria and 
Athgadh, was called Tosala ”. He says, moreover, 
that “most probably the country between the Chilka 
lake and Mahendragiri (in the Mandasa Zamindari) 
was called Kohgoda, because one of the epigraphic 
charters makes it clear that Koiigada was situated in 
Southern Tosala ”. Thus between Kohgoda and the 
Godavaii delta lay the beautiful country of Kalitiga 
of Yuan Chwang. 

The reference to the kingdom of Kaliiiga in the 
Mahahharala, the Pnranas, the Pali Jalakas and the 
BrlaimnUtU testifies to its existence in the early 
period of Indian history. It is one of the States in 
the eastern part of Northern India that are mentioned® 
as having continued to exist after the Kurukshetra 
War, — the other States being Ayodhya, Kafii, the 
Maithilas (of Videha), Barhadrathas (of Magadha 
“which probably included Ahga Both Pacini and 
Kautilya also mention the name Kalihga and words 


2 Par^ter— Incienf JncZian Hi$torical Tr (Edition, p» 293* 
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derived from it e.g. Kalingika, referring, of course, 
to this country. The best class of elephants, according 
to Kau^ilya,® is produced in Kalihga and Ahga, This 
fact is borne out by the account of Yuan Chwang* 
who writes that “the country (Kalihga) produced 
dark wild elephants prized by the neighbouring coun- 
tries and the northern country of Kohgoda situated 
to the north of Kalihga also “ produced large dark- 
coloured elephants which were capable of long 
journeys There was a time in Indian history when 
for making a journey to Kalihga, Ahga, Vahga, 
Pundra and some other countries, men were enjoined 
by Smrti authors to perform expiatory rites to purify 
themselves. 

With the present stock of our knowledge of 
epigraphic and other historical records, it is not 
possible to write a connected history of the period 
between the fall of Kharavela’s family and the rise of 
the ^ailodbhava dynasty. From the occurrence of the 
Kushan type of coins in many places between the 
Singbhum and Oanjam districts, the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji’ thinks that along with Magadha, the Kushan 
foreigners conquered Orissa also. He writes — “ it is 
quite possible that when Northern and Southern Bihar 
were annexed to the empire of the great Kushans, 
Orissa and the Eastern sca-board as far as the Rushi- 
kulya and the Languliya were also conquered 

We are quite in the dark regarding the history of 
Udra-Kongoda-Kalinga during the Gupta period of 

3 Arthasattra — Bk. II. Chap. II. 

* Watters — Tuan Chwang^ Vol. II. p. 198 and p. 197. 

6 Eiitory oj Oriaa, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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Indian history, except tor some historical material 
found in the description of the famous campaign of 
conquests in Southern India (DakshinSpatha) by the 
imperial Gupta monarch Samudragupta. In his 
All^hbad Pillar inscription*, this king is described 
as having liberated after capture some kings of 
southern India, twelve of whom have been mentioned 
along with the names of their kingdoms. After the 
name of the first king, Mahendra of Kosala ( identified 
with the Mohakosala i.e. portions of Jubbalpur, Raipur 
and Bilaspur of the Central Provinces ), is mentioned 
Vyaghraraja ( or Vyaghradeva ) of Mahakantara ( one 
of the southern forest countries constituting the 
modern tributary Orissa States ). The next kings in 
the list are Manfcaraja of Korala or Kurala territory 
( probably the country round the modern lake Koleru ), 
Mahendra of Pishtapura, the ancient capital of Kalinga 
(now Pithapuram In the Godavari district), and 
Svamidatta of Girikottura ( identified with Kothoor 
about 12 miles S. S. E. from Mahendragiri in the 
Ganjam district ). These three kings appear to have 
been rulers of their respective States situated within 
the boundaries of old Kalinga. Two other kings of 
the south, seized and afterwards released by the 
Gupta conqueror, who belonged to territories lying 
within the the province of Kalinga proper according 
to some scholars were the chiefs named Damana of 
Erandapalla ( mentioned as Erandapalii in the 
Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman of Kalinga), 
and Kubera of Deverashtra ( a province in Kalinga ). 
Some other scholars including the late Dr. Vincent 

« Fleet 0 . 1 . 1 . Vol. Ill, No. 1, Text 1.19, p. 7. 
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Smith formerly regarded these two territories as 
western parts of the Deccan, viz. the Khandesh and the 
Mahratta country. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji^ is of 
opinion that very likely the three Kalinga kings, 
Svamidatta of Kottura, Damana of Eran^apalla 
and Kubera of Devarashtra “ formed a confederacy 
with the powerful Pallava kings of the South ” 
mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, namely 
Vishnugopa of Kafichl ( Conjeeveram ), Hastivarman 
of Vengi ( in the Godavari-Kistna Doab ) and 
Ugrasena of Palakka ( in the Nellore District ), against 
the Northern Indian emperor Samudraguta, during 
the latter’s expedition of conquests. It cannot, 
however, be ascertained what happened to the Kalinga 
kings or chiefs after Samudragupta had returned 
home from the south, or whether any other Gupta 
rulers of the north ever made any further attempt to 
conquer or annex Udra-Kongada-Kalinga. But there 
is little doubt that these tracts of land were under the 
political and cultural influence of the Gupta empire, or 
else it will be difficult to explain the prevalence of the 
Gupta era in some of the epigraphic documents 
discovered in Orissa. We know that the same era 
was in use in some records discovered also in 
Pundravardhana and Samatata, and it was in later 
days also used in Nepala and Kamarupa. There is 
evidenceof some inscriptions discovered also in Central 
provinces bearing dates in the Gupta era. 

In addition to the Ganjam plates of Mahasamanta 
Madhavavarman, which are dated 300 in the Gupta 


T Op. Cit.-Vol. I, pp. 116-117. 
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era (619-20 A. D. ), only another inscription* of 
Orissa may be refered to the same era and that is 
the Patiakella grant of Maharaja ^ivaraja dated 
tamvat 283 (602-3 A.D.) i.e. only three or four years 
before the accession of King Harshavardhana of 
Thanesvar in Northern India. The copper-plate 
containing this inscription was discovered in the 
Zamindari of Patiakella in the district of Cuttack in 
Orissa. It records the grant of a village named 
Tandralvalu or Tundilvaluja situated in the viahaya of 
Dakshina Tosali, made on the principle of perpetual 
endowment ( akshayarilvl ) to thirty-nine Brahma^ias 
(some of whose names end in avamin and others 
in deva) belonging to various goiraa and ckaraigaa, 
by the feudatory chief, Maharaja Sivaraja. The charter 
was issued from his residence at Varttanoka in 
Southern Tosali during the reign on earth of his 
suzerain named ^agguyayyana (or as Dr. Sten Konow 
doubtfully suggested l^ambhuyayya) whose titles are 
described as Paramadevatadhidaivata, ParamabhaUaraka 
and Paramamahehvara, born in the spotless family 
of Mudgala. There is also the mention of a phrase 
pravarttamdna-Mana-vamsa-rdjya-kdle, referring to the 
date 283. It is, however, not clear whether we 
should connect the suzerain of ^ivaraja with the 
Manavam§a. 

We now proceed to tell the history of the kings 
of the ^ailodbhava dynasty of Kongoda, about whose 
chronology and events definite information can be 
gathered from several inscriptions belonging to some 
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of its rulers. These records, so far as they belong 
to the period under our notice in this work, are 
as follows : (1) the undated Khurda copper-plate 
grant* of Madhavaraja, (2) the Ganjam plates** of 
Madhavaraja dated 300 O. E. (619-20 A. D.), (3) the 
Buguda** plates of Madhavavarman, (4) the Puri 
plate** of Madhavarman, (5) the Parikuda plates** 
of Madhyamaraja, (6) the Kondenda grant’* of 
Dharmaraja and (7) the Puri (UttaraparSva Matha) 
plates'® of Dharmaraja. Of these the earliest dis- 
covered (in 1890 A. D.) was No. 3 (Buguda plates). 

Then in order comes No. 1 (Khurda plate), wherein 
we find a genealogy of three generations of kings In 
the relation of father and son, viz Madhavaraja, 
his father AyaSobhita and his grand-father 

Sainyabhita. The place whence the charter was 
issued was the royal residence of Kohgoda. 

Madhavaraja, the donor, is described herein as “born 
in the Sailodbhava family ” and “ the master of all 
Kalingas The village, to which the granted land 
of Kumbharacheda belonged, is named Aharana 
situated in the vuhaya of Thorana. Attention may 
pointedly be drawn in this connection to the genealogy 
of three generations of kings mentioned in Record 
No. 2 (Ganjam plates, discovered in 1900 A. D.), 

» Vol. LXXIII (19.4), p. 282 £f. 

1 0 Ind., Vol, VI, p. 143 ft. 

I » Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 41 ft and Vol. VII, p. 100 ft. 

1 * Sahitya (Bengali Monthly Magazine, Calcutta, now defunct), 
1819 B.S., p. 889 ff. 

1 * Epi. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 281-287. 

Ibi, Vol. XIX, p. 266 ff. 

I 6 J.B. f O.R.S., Vol. X VI, p. 176 ff . 
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dated 300 G.E. (=619-20 A.D.), which belongs 
to the reign of Maharaja-mahasammta Madhavaraja, 
who was at that time the feudatory chief ruling in 
the country of Kongoda under the suzerainty of 
Maharajadhiraja ^afianka, undoubtedly the great 
Gaudadhipa, the powerful adversary of King Harsha- 
vardhana and the treacherous murderer of that 
emperor’s elder brother, King Rajyavardhana. This 
Maharaja Madhavaraja calls himself the son of 
Maharaja AyaSobhlta and grand-son of Maharaja 
Mahasamanta Madhavaraja. It is difficult to suggest 
as to whose suzerainty was acknowledged by the 
donor’s grand-father Madhavaraja, ruling as a feuda- 
tory sometime towards the last quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. Nor is it easy to say if he had any 
political relation with the rulers of Samatata. In all 
likelihood he had some connection with the Later Gupta 
emperors of Magadha. Whatever the truth may have 
been, we find that Madhavaraja, the donor, the 
grand-son of the first Madhavaraja, ruled in Orissa 
as feudatory under the suzerainty of Safianka, King 
of Bengal ( Karnasuvarna ), who assumed the lofty 
title of Gm^adhipa, undoubtedly by his gradual 
occupation of North Bengal (Pundravardhana), and 
also of parts of Magadha and countries still further 
west. The family, whose greatness Madhavaraja 
enhanced by his repulsion of the army of its enemies 
by the strength of his sword, is called in this epigraph 
the ^lodbhava-kula. This feudatory ruler allowed 
his wealth to be enjoyed by the distressed, the 
helpless, the miserable and the mendicant people. 
He possessed all kingly virtues dnd was “endowed 
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with learning, prowess and steadiness which adorned 
the whole circle of the world He was devoted to 
the feet of the Lord (^iva) and calls himself a 
Parama-brahmanya ( most well-versed in the Vedic lore ). 
This charter was issued from Kongoda (probably 
from its head-quarters described as ) situated near the 
bank of the river Salima, which may be identified with 
the rivulet Salia in Banpur. It records the grant 
of the village Chhavalakkhaya situated in the vishaya 
of Krshnagiri, made according to the principle of 
permanent endowment (aishayanwl), to a Brahmana 
named Chharampasvamin of the Bharadvaja yotra with 
the pravaras of Angirasa and Barhaspatya, for the 
increase of merits of the chief’s ( Madhavaraja’s ) 
parents and himself on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
It may be held, specially on the strength of the 
identity of the script used in both the Khurda and 
the Ganjam plate inscriptions, that the three genera- 
tions of kings described in both are identical, though 
in the former inscription the donor Madhavaraja’s 
grand-father is named Sainyabhita, while in the latter 
he is named Madhavaraja, which, in all probability, 
indicates that Madhavaraja (the grand-father) had a 
biruda, Sainyabhita. It is clear, we repeat here, that 
these three ^ailodbhava kings bore to each other the 
relation of father and son in order. This point is 
very important for a discussion of the chronology of 
this dynasty. 

We have however a larger genealogy of the 
i^ailodbhava kings from Record No. 3 (Buguda plates), 
discovered in the Gumsur Taluka of the Ganjam 
district. It is not dated. The late Dr. Keilhorn, who 
A22. 
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calls the characters used therein the Ganjam variety 
of the Northern alphabet, confesses** that it is impos- 
sible “to determine with confidence the exact time 
of these plates from the characters ”, but his “ impres- 
sion is that they cannot be earlier than about the 
10th century A,D., and that probably they are much 
later”. With due deference lo the great palaeogra- 
phist, we feel inclined to disagree with him, and 
think that the characters belong to a period about 
two centuries earlier, i.e. the eighth century A.D. Nor 
can we on any account accept the opinion of our late 
friend Mr. R, D. Banerji, that*^ the donor kings of 
the Khurda and the Ganjam inscriptions, as well as 
of the Buguda plates are identical, and that** the 
characters of the Parikuda plates are “very closely 
allied to those of the Khurda and the Ganjam plates ”. 
Dr. Sten Konow thought, rightly enough in our 
opinion, that palaeography is hardly in favour of the 
early date (694 A.D.) proposed by Mr. Banerji for the 
Parikuda plates of Madhyamaraja, on the strength 
of the uncertain date 88, which he referred to the 
Harsha era, but which seemed to Messrs. Venkayya 
and Krshna ^astri a sign for the regnal year 26. 
Apart from palaeographic considerations, the fact 
that there was the distinct relationship of father and 
son amongst the three generations of kings mentioned 
in the Khurda and the Ganjam plates, viz. Madha- 
varaja I (=Sainyabhita I of Ganjam plates), AyaSobhita 
and Madhavaraja II, stands in the way of late Mr. 


1 6 Epi, Ind.f Vol. VII, p. 102. 

1 7 Hiitory of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 130131. 
1 8 Epi, Ind,, Vol. XI, p. 281 ff. 
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Banerji’s identifying the three kings 'of the Buguda 
and the Parikuda plates, viz. Sainyabhita, Ayasobhita 
and Sainyabhita {alias Madhavavarman= Srinivasa), 
as in both these grants, as also in some of the other 
grants of the Sailodbhava kings, the two latter kings 
are described as being ‘'born in the first king’s 
(Sainyabhita Ts) family”, that is to say, that the 
first two kings Sainyabhita and AyaSobhita are not 
related to one another as father and son. 

The historical material that may be obtained from 
a study of the Buguda plates may be summed up thus. 
This inscription records the rent-free grant of a 
village named Puipino (more probably, Puipino), 
situated in the Khadirapattaka of the Gudda vnhaya, 
made by King Madhavavarman (mentioned also as 
Madhavendra in verse 2, probably to meet the exigency 
of metre), to the Bhatta Vamana, son of Adityadeva 
and grandson of Vamana, who was a student of the 
Taittiriya charana, of the Harita yotra and with the 
three-fold pravaras Arigirasa, Ambarisha and Yauvana- 
sva, for the purpose of augmenting the religious 
merits of his parents and himself on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse. The charter was issued by the king 
from his residence at Kaingoda (Kongoda of other 
plates). The donor king appears, from the invocation 
to the god ^ambhu, to be a devotee of l^iva, like the 
preceding ^ailodbhava rulers. Amongst the other 
glories of the donor king described in this inscription, 
he is specially given the epithet Kalimalakshalana i. e. 
one who can purge (the world) of the impurities of 
the Kali age. This evidently refers to the restoration 
of the varrMsramadhama, which fell into disuse, not 
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only in this part of Northern India, but also in other 
parts, on account of the Huna invasion and the 
influence of the Mahayana Buddhism of the fifth and 
sixth centuries A. D. In the genealogical portion 
(vv. 3-12) of the inscription we read that there was a 
famous personage “ amongst the people of Kalinga ” 
(Kalinga-jaiiatasnJ , whose name was Pulindasena. This 
man, although endowed with many personal virtues, 
e. g. a lofty stature, strong arms and broad chest, did 
not covet sovereignty for himself (nesUam bhuvo 
mari4alamj, but he rather worshipped Brahman so 
that the god might be pleased to create a fit ruler 
for Kalinga. The god granted his wish and created, 
apparently out of pieces of rock (aila-sakalaj, the lord 
^ailodbhava who thus became the founder of a dis- 
tinguished dynasty (parikalpita-sad-vansah). In the 
family of ^ailodbhava (Sailodbhavasya hxdajdh) was 
Aranabhita who caused tears in the eyes of the wives 
of his adversaries (of course, by killing them in battle). 
His son was King Sainyabhita I, who obtained victory 
by scaring away innumerable lines of elephants (of 
his enemies), and thus caused delight to the earth i. e. 
to Orissa. In his family again {tmy-api vamse) King 
Aya^obhita was born. He it was who was successful in 
removing the impurities of the Kali age by his 
orihodox actions. Of him was born his son, 
Sainyabhita, — the handsome, powerful and pious king, 
whose sword was “fit to split the forehead of the large 
elephants (of his enemies)” and before whom his foes 
faded away “with their majestic glory abridged” 
(iamkshigita-ma^ala-rucah) by means of his own 
stronger glory. This king, who bore two other names 
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viz. Madhavavarman and Srinivasa, is also described as 
heightening the glory of the gods in heaven, by the 
restoration of the Asvamedha and other sacrifices, 
the names of which other impious kings of the Kali 
age wanted to abolish from the earth, by allowing 
themselves to perform many a sinful act. The king’s 
favourite State-officer, Gangabhadra (the Pratiharin) 
was the dutaka in this grant. 

While dealing with the chronology of the 
^ailodbhava kings, both the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
and Mr. Vinayaka Misra' * omitted to take notice of 
another copper-plate inscription®® of King Madhava- 
varman, discovered more than two decades ago, and 
deciphered and published by the present writer in the 
(now defunct) Bengali monthly of Calcutta, Wit^Utya. 
It is a single plate, undoubtedly the second one of 
a series of at least three such plates which contained 
the whole text of the charter. The other two plates are 
unfortunately missing. It commences after two letters 
from the third quarter of the seventh verse in the 
Buguda plates, and ends with the prose portion 
which concludes the sentence signifying the gift. A 
hole in the plate indicates that this and the other 
missing plates were held together by means of a ring. 
It is, however, difficult to say whether any seal was 
soldered onto it. This plate was made over at Puri 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit SadaSiva Misra to my 
distinguished friend Mr. (now Rai Bahadur) Rama- 
prasad Chanda, when the latter with some other 
members of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 

1 9 Indian Hiitorical Quarterly, (1931), p. 666 tf, 

a 0 Sihitya, 1319 B. S., p. 889 fE with plates. 
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went out on their tour of research in the various 
places of antiquarian interest in Orissa, in the autumn 
of 1912 A.D. The Mahamahopadhyaya got it from the 
late Mr. Padma Charan Mahanti, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Puri Collectorate, an inhabitant of the 
village of Birobai in the Puri district. The provenance 
of the plate is not known. It may, however, be called 
the Puri plate of Madhavavarman, because we 
of the above-named Society got it at Puri. The 
genealogical verses of this inscription ( so far 
obtained ) are exactly the same as those in the 
Buguda plates of the same king. It purports to 
be a charter addressed from his residence {niketa) 
at Kongeda (Kongoda) by King Madhavavarman of 
the ^ailodbhava dynasty to his officials, the 
Brahmanas, the Karanas and others, regarding a 
rent-free grant of some land, made, for the purpose 
of increasing the religious merits of his parents and 
himself, to a Brahmana named Bhatta Vittadeva of 
KauSika goira, a student of the Chhandoga chara'M, 
belonging to the Kauthuma mkha with Utathya and 
other pravaras, who immigrated from a village called 
Sala (or Mala ?) -grama situated within the vishaya 
of Thorana. The name of the same vishaya, as we 
have seen above, occurs also in the Khurda plate 
inscription. The following genealogical table of 
i^ailodbhava rulers may be drawn from the contents 
of the Buguda and the Puri plate inscriptions : — 
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Sailodbhava 


Aranabhita {tatknlajah) 
Sainyabhita 


AyaSobhjta {tasya vamae jalah) 
Sainyabhita ( = Madhavavarman = Srinivasa) 

Records Nos. 5-7 i. e. the Parikuda plates of 
Madhyamaraja and the Kondenda and the Puri 
(Uttaraparsva Matha) plates of Dharmaraja carry the 
above genealogy down to two more generations of 
kings, namely to Madhyamaraja (alias AyaSobhita ?), 
son of Sainyabhita, the last king in the above table, 
and then to Madhyamariija’s son Dharmaraja. The 
only additional knowledge of history that we have 
from the Parikuda plates is that King Madhyamaraja 
was a capable and powerful member of the 
^ailodbhava dynasty, that his kingdom contained 
many hermits and that he himself was an ardent 
devotee of 6iva ( a parama-maliehmra ). This king 
made a grant of a village in the vithaya of 
Katakabhukti situated in the Kongada-mandala to 
twelve Brahmanas. He is also described as having 
enhanced his own fame by the performance of the 
Vajapeya and the Asvamedha sacrifices. We have 
referred above to our inability to accept the late 
Mr. Banerji’s reading of the numerical figures in this 
grant and his view of the date of the grant. 
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The genealogical verses of the Puri plates of 
Dharmaraja are exactly similar to those of the 
PSrikuda plates of his father Madhyamaraja, upto 
the description of the latter king. King Dharmarija, 
the donor, issues this charter from Matrchandrapa^aka, 
and it records the grant by this king of a field 
in the village of Dongi, in the vishaya of Varttani 
in the Kohgoda-mandala, made to a Brahmana 
named Golasvamin, alias Masika, of the Kanva mkha 
and of the Vajasaneya charaw, belonging to the 
gotra of Jatukarna and having the pravaras, Vasishtha, 
Atreya and Jatukarna. Mahasamanta Goshaladeva 
was the dutaka in this grant and the writer of it 
was the Mahabhogin, Samanta Patapala. It is a 
dated inscription, the date of which was read by 
Mr. Rajaguru as samvat b{2 Vaimhha txidi. The late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji**, however, contested the reading 
and thought, perhaps rightly, that it must be read 
either as samvat 812 ( =756 A. D. ) or simply 12 
indicating only the regnal year of this ruler. 

The second copper-plate charter®* of Dharmaraja, 
alias Manabhita, which was issued from the royal 
residence at Somapura, records the rent-free grant 
of half the village Kondenda in Khidihgahara 
viihaya, made to an agnikotrn Brahmana named 
Bhatta Gonadeva-svamin, belonging to the KauSika gotra 
and the Vajasaneya ckara'm. It is an inscription 
dated 800 (=743-44 A.D.). The genealogical 

portion is common to both this grant and the Purl 


Op. Cit.^ pp. 183-184. 

2 2 Epi. Ind.t Vol. XIX, pp. 265-70. 
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plates of Dh'armaraja. There is a description of a 
most important historical information common to both 
these grants, viz. the battle of Phasika, which provides 
us with a definite clue to the solution of the chronology 
of the Sailodbhava kings. The incident is thus 
described in both (cf. v. 16). After Dharmaraja had 
ascended the throne by right of primogeniture, a 
person named Madhava, probably Dharmaraja’s 
younger brother, raised an insurrection, but in his 
attempt to wrest the throne from Dharmaraja he was 
defeated in battle at a place called Phasika. Madhava 
was then banished from the kingdom, but he made 
one Tivaradeva his ally, and with the latter’s aid 
again fought against Dharmaraja with the result that 
the allies sustained a defeat at the hands of the king 
of Kongoda-mandala. Since then Madhava is 
reported to have passed his days at the foot of the 
Vindhyas. 

Regarding the identification of this Tivaradeva, 
ally of Madhava, there can hardly be any doubt that 
he must have been the king of the same name belong- 
ing to the SomavamSi dynasty of Sripur or Sirpur in 
southern Kosala. Tivaradeva was the same as 
MahaSivagupta Tivaradeva, who was the elder brother 
of Chandragupta and uncle of Harshagupta of that 
family of rulers. He was succeeded in the kingship 
by his younger brother Chandragupta, who was an 
opponent of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda I1I,*» and 
was defeated by the latter. From the known dates 
of Govinda III it may be concluded with some degree 

s * Epi. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 240 and 246 (San jam plates of 
Amoghayaraha, son of Gjyinda III) and ihid, Vol. XIII, p. 268. 

A23. 
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of certainty, that Dharmaraja of Orissa flourlsfiea 
during the second and third quarters of the eighth 
century A. D., and had probably a long reign. 

Lastly we come across the names of two or 
three more generations of Sailodbhava kings, in a 
single plate of a grant made by King Madhyamaraja. 
These names are Dharmaraja’s son, Madhyamaraja 
and the latter’s son Ranakshobha. The name of the 
younger brother of this Ranakshobha was prince 
Petavyalloparaja ( Pattvyalopa ), who had a son 
named Madhyamaraja (also called Taillapa). But 
according to Mr. Vinayaka Misra, Taillapa was not 
identical with Madhyamaraja, but was the latter’s 
father. 

The genealogical evidence supplied by the dated 
and undated epigraphic records of the ^ailodbhava 
dynasty discussed above thus appears in connection 
with three different groups of rulers, who are put 
together and arranged below according to our idea of 
their chronological sequence. The first group of three 
kings, comprising Sainyabhita I ( =Madhavaraja I), 
his son Ayasobhita (1) and his son Madhavaraja II 
( = Sainyabhita II ?), is obtained from the Khurda 
and Ganjam plate inscriptions. The second group 
of four kings, viz. Aranabhita, his son Sainyabhita I 
and a descendant in the latter’s family named 
AyaSobhila II and his son Sainyabhita III (=Madhava- 
varman = l§rinivlsa ), is found mentioned in the 
Buguda and Puri plate inscriptions of Madhavavarman. 
The third group again of two more kings, viz. 
Madhyamaraja ( =AyaSobhita III ? ) and his son 
Dharmaraja ( =Manabhita ), can be had from a study 
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of the Parikuda, the Puri (Uttar aparSva-Matha) and 
the Kondenda plates. In our opinion the whole 
genealogical table should be drawn up in the following 
chronological order : — 

Pulindasena 

^ailodbhava 


1. Aranabliita 

I 

2. Sainyabhita I (=Madhavaraja I) 

I 

3. Ayasobhita I 

I 

4. Sainyabhita II ( = Madhavaraja II, 619-20 A.D.) 

I 

5. Ayasobhita II 

I 

6. Sainyabhita III ( = Madhavavarman= Srinivasa) 

7. Ayasobhita III (=Madhyamaraja I) 

I 

8. Manabhita ( = Dharmaraja, 743-44 A. D. and 

I 756 A.D.) 

9. Madhyaniaraja ( II ? ) 

It appears that the ^ailodbhava kings of Orissa had 
their names ending in blfda and their lirndas ending 
in raja. Nos. 2-4 in the above table belong to the 
first group, Nos. 1-2 and Nos. 5-6 to the second, 
and Nos. 1-2, Nos. 5-6 and Nos. 7-8 to the third. 
So the kings of the ^ailodbhava dynasty headed by 
Aranabhita ruled in Orissa for more than two 
centuries, beginning roughly from the sixth and ending 
about the middle of the eighth century A. D., or 
probably a little later. 



Chapter IX 


The Kingdom of Eastern Bengal (Vanga-Samatata). 

It does not seem to be an historical fact, as shown 
elsewhere by the present writer, that towards the close 
of the 5th century A.D. only the northern and central 
portions of India were held by different branches of 
the imperial Gupta family and in other parts of the 
empire powers, previously subject or feudatory to the 
Guptas, became independent. Only one branch of 
the main line, represented by Puragupta and his 
descendants, wielded some sort of authority in some 
part of Magadha, including parts of Anga, and all 
the other feudatories continued to remain subject to 
the imperial Gupta supremacy. Eastern Bengal (i.e. 
Vanga-Samatata) was a feudatory kingdom under the 
imperial Gupta rule. 

Of the different parts of modern Bengal, the one 
which consists of what should have properly been 
called South Bengal, but which was not thought of 
as a separate geographical division, formed part of 
the old province named Vanga, and the one which is 
now called Eastern Bengal formed part of the old 
province named Samatata. But in later days, probably 
during the 7th century A.D., when the Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang visited India (629-48 A.D.), the name 
Samatata represented both these countries, i.e. Vahga 
and itself. The name Va6ga, however, is a very old 
one. In Vedic and Buddhist literature, Kau(ilya’s 
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Arthcmttra, the MaKabKaraia and the Puranat and 
also some of the works of Bhasa and Kalidasa, we 
come across the names of the eastern country, called 
Vanga and its rulers. 

The first historical reference to the people of Vanga 
is found in the Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription* of 
king Chandra, whom we have elsewhere tried to 
identify with Chandragupta I of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, and not with Chandravarman of Pushkaran, 
contemporary of Samudragupta. Since the conquest 
of those people by King Chandra, Vanga must have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas. 

But Samatata ( as a separate kingdom, a pratyanta 
country in the east), like the other eastern kingdoms, 
viz. Pavaka, Kamarupa, Nepala etc. paid tribute to 
the conquering Gupta monarch Samudragupta,* to 
whom they were all bound to pay allegiance. The 
kings of East Bengal continued to remain in this 
relation with the imperial house, till the end of its 
rule in the first part of the 6th century A.D., in 
consequence of the raid of the Hunas and the unexpec- 
ted rise of the ambitious YaSodharman of Malwa. 
The discovery of gold coins of Chandragupta II and 
Skandagupta, and also silver coins with the peacock 
symbol in or near Kotalipacja in the Faridpur district 
is an evidence in point, for supporting the theory 
that the Eastern Bengal kingdom remained under the 
paramount, power of the early Guptas. During 

1 Fleet C.I.I. Vol. Ill, No. 82 and Indian Antiquary, 1910 

pp. 08 - 101 . 

s Bleet O.I.X,, Vol. HI, No. 1. 
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probably the last portion of the reign of Budhagupta 
or the first of that of his successor Bhanugupta, we 
have now epigraphic evidence of the existence of a 
king in Eastern Bengal, named Vainyagupta, who 
was very probably a feudatory of the imperial 
monarch of the Gupta dynasty ruling in the Gupta 
year 188 i.e. 507-8 A.D. The recently discovered 
Qunaighar (Tippera) copper-plate grant of this king 
edited* by my friend and pupil, Professor Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharyya M. A. of the Chittagong 
College, supplies us with this important historical 
information. This copper-plate, to which is soldered 
on the left side an almost oval-shaped seal with the 
mnbiem of a figure of a bull recumbent to the proper 
right, with the legend Maharaja-Srl.Vai'nyaguptah,’' 
contains an inscription incised in letters of the Eastern 
variety of the Northern Gupta script, which have clear 
affinity to the script of the Faridpur plates ; and it 
may be regarded as the earliest copper-plate record 
hitherto known to have been discovered in East 
Bengal. Professor Bhattacharyya has proved beyond 
doubt by means of palaeographic, linguistic and 
other kinds of evidence that Vainyagupta’s plate was 
found in some locality (in the district of Tippera) in 
or near which were situated the headquarters of the 
kingdom of this king. We shall observe later that 
another plate* of the 7th century A. D. was discovered 
in the Tippera district, the contents of which also 
led us to believe that the Eastern Bengal kingdom 

f XndiaA Eiitoriedl Quarterly, 1080, pp, 46-00, 

4 Bfi. lud. Tol. XT, pp. 801-316. 
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Had its headquarters in or near about Dacca-Tippera 
districts. It may be pointed out in this connection, 
that the seals of some of the later copper>pIate grants 
belonging to the time of the other provincial kings viz. 
Sadahka of Karnasuvarna and the Maukhari ruler 
Sarwavarman, as well as the seal (Inscription No. 7) 
of the Nepal King AmiSuvarman (contemporary of 
Harshavardhana) dated 39 H. E. (=645 A.D.), contain 
the same kind of bull-emblem indicating that almost 
ail the kings of the North Eastern Indian provinces 
were devotees of Mahadeva, 

From the use of the mere title of Maharaja by this 
Eastern Bengal king of the early sixth century, a 
title which during the Gupta period was used only 
by the Samantaa and sometimes also by some of the 
States-officers, it seems probable that Maharaja 
Vainyagupta was a vassal king under the imperial 
Gupta family, not yet in the enjoyment of an indepen- 
dent rank, strictly so called, as thought by Professor 
Bhattacharyya. He is found to have issued his charter in 
507-8 A.D. (506 A. D., according to Prof. Bhattacharyya, 
as the Gupta era was then current, varttamana) from 
his victorious skandhavara (either touring camp or 
capital), situated in a place called Kripura in Eastern 
Bengal. As has been hinted above, Vainyagupta at 
this date was reigning about four years before the 
earliest known date ( 191 G, E. ) of King Bhanugupta 
i.e. 510-11 A.D., and about a quarter of a century 
before the rise of Yadodharman whose dominions 
included the valley of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra 
river. In our view King Dharmaditya of the Faridpur 
plates was the first Eastern Bengal king who declared 
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Intlependence by assumption of the imperial title 
of Mtkarajadkiraja and this happened when the rule 
of the imperial Gupta kings became extinct and the 
Later Guptas, whose sovereign control existed also 
in Central and North Bengal, began to reign in 
Magadha. Although the surname Gupta, of this 
Eastern Bengal ruler may suggest some relation with 
the imperial Guptas, this cannot, however, be 
definitely established. Professor Bhattacharyya, more- 
over, points out that the imperial Guptas were 
Vish^avas by religion, whereas this Vainyagupta was 
a Saiva. However, we find that this king was a ruler of 
considerable political importance as he had a number 
of high State-officers under him. This inscription 
mentions that on the request of Maharaja Rudradatta, 
who is described as the king’s ^ddaddga i.e. his own 
dependent officer of the State (and not a vassal, as 
wrongly supposed by Prof. Bhattacharyya), the king 
sanctioned the grant, as an agrahdrd gift of 1 1 pdtahag 
of ihila (fallow) land in five plots, as also some 
talabhUmi (home-stead lands) for meeting all kinds 
of expenses of such objects connected with worship, 
as perfumes, flower, lamps, incense etc. for the Buddha 
in the manastery (viAdra) of AvalokiteSvara which was 
being erected by that State-officer in honour of the 
great teacher {dchdryya) Santideva, the founder of the 
Vaivarttika congregation of monks belonging to the 
Mahdyana school, and for the provision of food 
and raiment, beds, seats, and medicines etc. to 
the members of that congregation and also for the 
cost of future repair-work in the portion which will be 
broken and torn in that monastery. The dutaka in this 
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grant was the great (probably, the highest) State-officer 
Maharaja-mahasamanta Vijayasena, who had the right 
of exercise of the functions of four high officials, viz. 
the Mahapratlhara ( the chief officer of the Palace 
Police), the Mahapilupati ( the Superintendent of the 
royal stable for elephants ), the Pa^cMdhikarcmoparika 
(the head or presiding officer of the five royal 
courts or departments) and the Patyuparika (?) 
— purapdloparika ( the head of the city governors and 
pdti% I ? ] ). Probably Vijayasena was in charge of 
the portfolios of all these departments and was thus 
the chief officer of State during the reign of 
Vainyagupta. Three other officers bearing the title 
Kumardmdtya, whose position was surely Inferior to 
Vijayasena’s own, are also named in this epigraph 
viz. Revajyasv.1min, Bhamaha and Vatsabhogika ; and 
they were informed of the royal order of the grant, 
by Vijayasena. One cannot be quite sure whether 
they were the vishayapatis of some districts ( vishaya ) 
under this king. Karanakayastha Naradatta, who was 
the Sandhivigraha [ dhikd ] rin, the Minister of Peace 
and War, was the writer of this document. That 
Eastern Bengal has always been a country of water- 
courses, channels, river-beds, rivulets and alluvial 
char lands can be corroborated by reference to such 
an inscription of the sixth century A.D., wherein 
reference is made to such Bengali (non-Sanskritic) 
words as kkddi (channel), jold, (a water-course), nauyopa 
( probably a haven for boats ), hojjika ( water-logged 
place) and vildla (a large sheet of watery hollow). 

The most interesting information of historical 
importance is that Vainyagupta, describing himself as 
A24. 
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Bhagman—Mahadeva-padanuddhyata i.e., contemplating 
the feet of Lord Mahadeva, thinks that the religious 
merit of his parents and himself will be enhanced, if 
he makes such a grant of land to a Buddhist vihara. 
Professor Bhattacharyya has rightly pointed out that 
the name of the Vaivarttika sangha of the Mahaylna 
school is known in this record for the first time, and 
it was established by the Mahayanist Bauddhacharyya 
Santideva. It is indeed very interesting, as Professor 
Bhattacharyya says, that even a Brahmanic king 
allowed Mahayana Buddhism to flourish under his 
broad patronage, even so early as one century before 
the time of Yuan Chwang (629-45 A. D.). Eastern 
Bengal seems to have been a great stronghold of 
that school of Buddhism. 

From the contents of the Paharpur copper-plate* 
of Budhagupta’s time (159 G.E. =478-79 A.D.) it can 
be pointed out that 8 dronavapas of land make one 
Myavapa and therefore the old lexicographers are 
quite right in stating such a formula. This new 
Eastern Bengal inscription makes it clear by its contents 
that one pataka of land consists of 40 drcms. Hence 
the relation between a knlyampa and a pataka is in 
the ratio of 1 to 5. This is importpnt for the clear 
understanding of land-measurement as referred to in 
old epigraphic documents discovered in East Bengal. 

That the old kings of East Bengal used to establish 
Buddhist monasteries is evident from the mention of 
Rdjaviharas in connection with the boundaries of the 
granted land. Another vihara under the supervision 

5 JPpi. Ind, Vol, XX, pp. 59 S, 
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of a teacher of the Buddhist monks, named Jitasena, 
is mentioned in Vainyagupta’s charter. 

We are quite in the dark about the successor of 
any other feudatory ruler in East Bengal (Samatata), 
acknowledging the suzerainty of any of the last 
imperial Guptas, or of the Later Gupta dynasty of 
Magadha. But the three famous copper-plate grants 
of the Faridpur district, marked A, B, and C by Mr. 
Pargiter" and a fourth one marked D by the 
present writer,^ and the discovery of a few of their 
coins, disclosed the fact that three independent kings 
bearing the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja, named 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, ruled 
in Eastern Bengal, and were probably “ related to one 
another and formed a dynasty that took the place of 
the Guptas in Eastern India ”, as Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali’ thinks. It is difficult to agree with Mr. 
Bhattasali that they were sovereigns reigning in the 
whole of Eastern India but it seems quite probable 
that they were rulers in Samatata only, with full and 
independent power exercising jurisdiction over its 
different parts through the agency of governors, e.g. 
in the Varakamandala, and also having feudatory 
chiefs under their suzerainty. Some may suggest 
that these three imperial kings assumed independence 
in Eastern India, after the break-up of the imperial 
Gupta dominion towards the middle of the 6th century 
A.D., and ruled the different parts of Bengal, including 

« I. A., 1910. 

7 Sir Asbutosh Mooklierje© Silver Jubilee CoMfuetnoration 
Volume III, p. 485 and J. A. S, B. (Pargiter) 1911, 

• Epi. Ind, Vol. XVIII, No. 11, p. 84, 
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even Pun<Jravardhana and Karnasuvarna by a system 
of administration through the agency of governors, 
and district officers working under them, as scholars 
have known from the Damodarpur copper plates of 
the Gupta period edited by the present writer. To us, 
however, it appears that these three kings ruled from 
the place, wherefrom Vainyagupta also had done, a 
few years before them. This locality was somewhere 
either in eastern Dacca or northern Tippera district, 
which formed the central part of the kingdom 
of these monarchs ; and the Varakamandala (which 
roughly comprised the modern Faridpur and Jessore 
districts) formed an additional part of their 
kingdom, ruled through their administrative agents, 
namely Governors and Vishayapaih. It may also be 
thought that after the downfall of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, Central Bengal (i.e. the portion known a 
little later by the name of Karnasuvarna) and North 
Bengal (the old hhuUi of Pundravardhana ) were 
annexed to the kingdom of the Later Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha, and remained in that relation, til! 
Harshavardhan’s subjugation of almost the whole of 
Bengal, and the establishment of his supremacy in the 
eastern region, before the first quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. These three Eastern Bengal rulers may, 
therefore, be taken as reigning, very probably in 
succession, during the last three quarters of the 6th 
century A.D., when the three or four Later Gupta 
rulers just before Madhavagupta, Harshavardhan’s 
ally, ruled from Magadha. No great stress should be 
laid on the view* of Dr. Hoernle that Dharmaditya 

9 Videl. A., mo, p.m. 
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is to be identified with Yasodharman and Gopachandra 
with Prince Govi(pi ?)chandra cited by Taranatha in 
his Tibetan History of Buddhism in India, who, in the 
opinion of the Doctor, was, according to a tradition, 
“ a grandson of Baladitya and was son of the last 
Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta II (now, Kumaragupta III, 
in our opinion ) whom Yadodharman displaced 
But this is certain that we cannot establish any 
connection, if there had been any, between these 
Eastern Bengal kings and the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 
Nor have we been quite convinced by Mr. Bhattasali’s 
arguments,*® based on the sameness of the bull- 
standard on the coin of both Samacharadeva and 
^aSanka, King of Karnasuvarna, that it is “almost 
certain that Samacharadeva was a predecessor of 
Sasanka in the kingdom of Gauda and of the same 
lineage, perhaps his father All that seems probable 
to us is that Samacharadeva and ^asanka may have 
been contemporary rulers for sometime, in two different 
parts of Bengal, viz. Samatata and Karnasuvarpa 
respectively. 

We will now collect materials for the history of 
Eastern Bengal, so far as that can be done from a 
study of the four Faridpur copper-plate grants. Two 
of those documents ( A and B ) belong to the reign of 
Maliarajadhiraja-ParamabhatlMraka Dharmaditya. The 
first document was issued in the third regnal year 
of the monarch and the second was not dated. It has 
been fully shown by the author elsewhere, how these 
Faridpur charters were documents of the same type 


1 0 Sfi. Ind., Yol. XXIII, p. 81. 
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and iform as the Damodarpur, the Dhanaidaha and 
flic Paharpur inscriptions (including the newly 
discovered Baigram plate of Kumaragupta I’s reign ), 
i.e. they were not ordinary royal grants of land, 
but were land-sale documents, the procedure of 
purchase, appearing to be almost the same in all of 
them. In both these inscriptions (A and B) we find that 
the vitkaya (district) of Varakamandala was adminis- 
tered by vithayapatig, named Jajava in the first charter, 
and Gopalasvamin in the second. These two officers, 
like the other vighayapatig in the North Bengal 
inscriptions of the previous and the same centuries, 
were appointed to their offices by still higher 
authorities, governors or viceroys, who were 
themselves favoured by the emperors, and who 
wielded administrative authority over an area larger 
than the vighayag. In the second record it is 
mentioned that Nagadeva, who had the right of use 
of the two titles, mahapratihara and uparika, was in 
charge of the larger territorial division (probably of 
the same class as a bhukti) named Navyavaka§ika, 
which, however, was taken by Mr. Pargiter and 
Mr. Bhattasali as “ the provincial capital ” or "the 
Divisional head quarters”. The local administrative 
court was called vighayadhikararui, wherein the chief 
secretary was recognised by the title of prathamakayagtha. 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali’s conjecture that the ruins of 
Sabhar in the district of Dacca may be identified 
with Navyavakafiika may not find favour with 
scholars. But the Varakaman4ala-vr«Aaya must 
have been the district round about KotaIipS(^ in 
the present district of Faridpur, and it may have 
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comprised alluvial lands' > and islands or thar$ 
of the Ganges delta. The name of a tUhaniU 
(probably a military officer) in the service of the 
vithaya of Varakamapdala is named Vatabhoga in plate 
A. The name of the Governor in Plate A is 
Sthanudatta who enjoyed the right of use of the 
title maharaja. He was not, however, a king as 
supposed by Pargiter, and although the name of the 
territory which he administered is not mentioned 
(probably through oversight), it seems that that name 
must have been NavyavakaSika. The opinion that 
this division was not in existence in the third year 
of Dharmaditya’s reign is not very convincing. 
What territorial division, in that case, was maharaja 
Sthanudatta in charge of ? The Chief Secretary under 
Gopalasvamin in the latter part of Dharmaditya’s reign 
is mentioned as Nayasena. 

That, after King Dharmaditya, maharajadhiraja 
Bhatteraka Gopachandra reigned admits of no doubt, 
as we find in Plate C, issued in the 18th year (not 
the 19th year as read by Mr. Pargiter) of his 
reign, that the same Mahdpratihara, KumdrdrMtya, 
Uparika Nagadeva was the Governor of NavyavakaSika, 
and the Chief Secretary {jpeshtha kdyastha ) of the 
vishayddhikarana was the same Nayasena. The name 
of the vishayapati of Varakamandala at the time of 
this grant is named Vatsapalasvamin ( probably a 
Brahmana ). The name Nayasena, as the Chief- 
kdyastha both in Dharmaditya’s and Gopachandra’s 

1 1 Vide the most important and interesting remark oa 
the topography of the localities by Pargiter ( in I, IMO, 
pp, 209-10 ). 
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plates (B and C), reminds us of the chief State- 
officer with several high titles named Mah5raja- 
rnahisSmanta Vijayasena in the service of King 
Vai^yagupta in 507-8 A. D. Both have the same 
surname sena and probably the family they came 
from supplied hereditary chief State-officers to the 
imperial monarchs in East Bengal. This remark 
is intended only to connect Vainyagupta and 
Qopachandra as rulers of the same kingdom of East 
Bengal. The Malijuanmulakalpa^' mentions a king 
of the praehpa~janapada», named Oopa ( Oopakhya 
iifpati ). Probably that king is to be identified 
with Qopachandra. 

The next king, who reigned in Samatata after 
Qopachandra, was Mahardjadhirdja Samacharadeva, in 
whose 14th regnal year one record (Plate D) was 
issued from the viihayMhikarana of Varakamandala, 
which was administered by vishayapati\ Pavittraka. 
Antaranga ( member of the inner council ) Uparika 
Jivadatta was in charge of the province of Navyava- 
kadika, which he obtained for administration through 
favour of the imperial monarch Samacharadeva. It 
appears that Suvarnavithi was the name of the 
head-quarters of the large territorial division of 
Navyavaka^ika, The chief official ( secretary, 
adkikararUka ) of the district administration of 
Varakamandala was a person named Damuka. We 
know of only two gold coins,** one of the Mjallla 
type discovered in Jessore district and the second of 

1 1 Chapter 68, p, €87. 

18 Explained folly bj Hr. If. K. Bhatiasali in JBpi. Ind, Vol. 
XVm pp. 79-80. 
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the common Archer type of Gupta coins (provenance 
unknown), belonging to the reign of SamScharadeva, 
the reverse legend being recognised as Narendravinata. 
The bull-standard of these coins indicates that King 
Samacharadeva was a devotee of 6iva. We know as 
yet nothing regarding any successor of Samacharadeva 
in the East Bengal kingdom. 

It is difficult to establish any connecting link 
between the kings of the Faridpur plates and those 
of the Khadga dynasty, mentioned in the Ashrafpur’* 
grants and the Deulbari bronze image inscription.' * 
The latter were local kings of Samatata acknowledging 
in all probability, the lord-paramountcy of the last 
few imperial rulers of the Later Gupta dynasty of 
Magadha. There remains little doubt that Samatata 
also yielded to the arms of Harshavardhana, and 
acknowledged his authority with the rest of Bengal. 
Hence probably we have no knowledge of any imperial 
successor to the throne of Samacharadeva in East 
Bengal. In our opinion the Khadga dynasty of four 
rulers reigned during the last three quarters of the 
7th century A. D., and must not have lived long beyond 
the first quarter of the 8th century ; and they ruled 
in East Bengal contemporaneously with the last three 
or four rulers of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
ruling from about 650 to 730 A.D. 

Between Harsha’s death, which broke up his vast 
empire in Northern India and the beginning of the rule 
in East Bengal of the Khadga dynasty, however, we 

1 * Utm. A. S. B., Vol. I, pp. 86-91. 

I s Spi. Ind., Vol, XVII, pp. 367 S. 

25, 
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sHall Have to place the history of another line of 
feudaiory chiefs with the surname nMa, who must 
have been subject to the lord-paramountcy, either 
of the East Bengal rulers of the Faridpur grants or 
that of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha. It is 
the copperplate grant'* of Lokanatha, a feudatory 
chief (a samanta with the humammatya title) which 
has disclosed the name of a hitherto unknown dynasty 
ruling in some part of East Bengal, owing allegiance 
to some imperial ruler. This plate was discovered 
somewhere in the district of Tippera, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and was deciphered and 
edited by the present writer for the first time. The 
seal attached to this plate bears on the obverse a figure 
of the goddess Lakshmi or 6ri in relief, standing on a 
lotus with two elephants on her two sides sprinkling 
her with water from two Jars lifted by their trunks, the 
reverse bearing a full-blown lotus. This plate has 
affinity with the three Faridpur plates (A, B and C), in 
this way that the latter also had seals containing the 
same emblem. Like the Gunaighar inscription of 
Vainyagupta of the early sixth century, this plate was 
discovered in the Tippera district. Lokanatha’s 
seal had two legends on it, one in relief viz, 
kumaramatyadhikaraiyisya, written in characters of the 
early Gupta age, and the second, viz, ZoJcanathatya in 
characters similar to those used in the writing of the 
whole of this inscription (in Sanskrit prose and verse 
of 57 lines) belonging to the Northern class of 
alphabets of the 7th century A.D. The inscription 

1 « Vidt the writer’s edition of it in Hpi, Ind,, Vol. XV, No. 19, 
pp. 901-916. 
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seems to have been dated in the year 44 which, as we 
ventured to suggest on palaeographic ground, may 
have belonged to the Harsha era, corresponding* 
therefore, to 650 A.D. i.e. three or four years after, 
the death of Harshavardhana. Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar‘^ has pointed out, from the use of the 
letter ‘dhika* before the letters signifying 44, that the 
date of this plate “was at least 144 and not 44“ as 
supplied by the present writer and he has, therefore, 
thought it to be equivalent to 750 A.D., of course by 
referring it to be Harsha era. But it could as 
well be argued that the date is 344 samvat, and 
the reference should in that case be to the Gupta 
era, as in Vainyagupta’s Tippera plate, and therefore 
it is equivalent to 663-64 A.D. We are not in favour 
of regarding the inscription as belonging to the middle 
of the 8th century A.D. ; and probably palaeography 
accords with our view, that the plate should be 
referred to the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
The name of the place from which the charter was 
issued is unfortunately broken away and lost. The 
learned editor of the EpigrapUa Indica remarked in a 
foot-note (p.303 of the writer’s article) that “from the 
opening words it would seem rather as if the 
documents were issued from the office of the 
Kumaramatya of Lokanatha’s overlord and only 
countersigned by Lokanatha himself.” But we maintain 
that during the Gupta age, the title Kumdrdmdtya 
used by officers of State was found to have been applied 
also to feudatory {mmanta) chiefs, just as the word 
Sdmanta generally used by feudatory chiefs was also 

1 r Z. 4., Vol. LXl, 1 932, p. M. 
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sometimes used with other titles by officers of State. 
So the word KumaramMya in the opening prose 
portions of this inscription refers to the feudatory 
chief Lokanatha himself. In this inscription we have 
a short history of four or hve generations of Bamanta$ 
of the Natha family. They were ^aiva in religion. 
On account of corrosion and decay, the first king’s 
name ending in natka is lost in the copper-plate but 
he is described as having sprung from the good 
family of the sage Bharadvaja and he was a renowned 
king, having right to the use of the paramount title 
of adhimahaharaja (or mahdrdjddhiraja). It cannot be 
definitely stated when this king in this locality of 
East Bengal made an effort to assume independent 
imperial authority. He may have adopted a defiant 
attitude towards any of the sovereigns named in the 
Faridpur plates. However, as it is not safe to hazard 
a conjecture in this way, we should only cull what 
information we can from this grant, about the next 
three or four generations of kings, whose position 
was not as high as the first ruler of the line. The 
second feudatory of this dynasty whose name was 
^rinatha is stated to have acquired much fame as a 
hero on the field of battle. This king " repelled all 
misfortunes of the State through the delegates in 
possession of his own supremacy and displayed all 
attainable feats on earth.” The name of his accom- 
plished and virtuous son was Bhavanatha who, being 
of a religious turn of mind, and having “the one 
thought as to how to cross the waters of the ocean 
of existence,” forsook royalty in ' favour of his 
brother’s accomplished son, whose name, however, 
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i$ not found mentioned. The next king the 

donor of the grant is named Lokanatha. The text 
admits of some doubt whether he was begotten by 
Bhavanatha or his brother’s son. From the fact of 
Bhavanatha’s placing his brother’s son in charge of 
the administration and passing his days like a 
we took him to have had no issue and construed the 
text so as to make Lokanatha a son of Bhavanatha’s 
brother’s son and not of Bhavanatha himself. 
Lokanatha, described as a iarana by caste was born 
of his mother named Gotradevi who was the daughter 
of Kesava mentioned as a paraatva by caste and in 
charge of the army of the king (probably, Lokanatha’s 
father). The great-grand-father and grand-father 
of his mother are called dvijavara and dvijatallama, 
respectively. But Kefiava, the father of Lokanatha’s 
mother, is described as a pdraiava. The prevelence 
of the anuloma form of marriage in Hindu society of 
the seveth century is also evident from the fact that 
Bar^abhatta’s orthodox father, Chitrabhanu of the 
orthodox Brahmana caste married a ^tidra wife and 
had two sons, pdrasava by caste. We find here that 
the feudal king Lokanatha, a paraaava’i grandson on 
the mother’s side, was a karana. It is, however, plain 
that the social status of a pdrasava in the seventh 
century was not at all low, otherwise KeSava could 
not exercise the function of an army officer and 
esteemed by the good, nor, could his daughter be 
married to a feudatory chief’s father. Regarding his 
achievements, it is described that Lokanatha was a 
very able king, “whose soldiers depended for victory 
chiefly on their own swords and on the intellect of bis 
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ministers”. He was also in possession of a fine 
cavalry. There is also a reference (in v. 7) in this 
inscription to the fact, that a large number of soldiers 
belonging to the paramount sovereign (farameinara) 
met with annihilation in a battle (?) fought on his 
behalf. ” Another battle, in which one Jayatuhgavarsha 
seems to have been a party, is also referred to 
here (in v. 8) . It is not clear what part Lokanatha 
took in it. Another significant fact is mentioned in 
averse (v. 9), that a king named Jivadharana took 
military action against Lokanatha, but he gave up 
hostilities on the advice of his ministers, because 
Lokanatha had obtained a royal charter (Sr^aUa) 
from the imperial king, and he gave away to Lokanatha 
his own territories (viskaya) along with his army 
(jadhana). The court-poet says that king Jivadharana 
decided upon this course by reflecting thus on the 
accomplishments of Lokanatha: — “In the obstinate 
battle with Jayatuhgavarsha he (Lokanath) showed 
his readiness ; he is expert in the matter of pres- 
cribing the right course to seekers (of instruction) 
in policy ; his subjects are always pleased and he 
is happy in making alliance : this man of many 
qualities, dear to the learned, a resort to good people, 
and prone to (doing) universal good, of sharp intellect, 
has achieved majesty and prosperity.” 

The battles referred to above raise several issues 
to be settled. Who was the lord-paramount, 
paramivara ? What do we know about Jayatuhga- 
varsha and King Jivadharana ? We have stated 
above that this Tippera inscription must be referred 
fo the middle of the seventh century A. D, and there* 
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fore LoIcanatHa was probably a feudatory chief only 
a few years after Harshavardhana’s death. This 
may have been just after the usurper Arjuna or 
Arunafiva’s defeat by the Chinese envoy with the help 
of the Tibetan, Nepal, and Kamarapa armies, and 
when Adityasena of the Later Gupta dynasty of 
Magadha asserted indepence by assumption of the 
paramount title maharajadhiraja. It must be supposed, 
from Lokanatha’s description as a king with the titles 
of nrpa and kumdrdmdtya that he was a feudatory 
chief in East Bengal under Adityasena of Magadha. 
If it be ever found that there was no continuation 
of the rule in East Bengal of the imperial monarchs 
represented in the Faridpur plates during Harsha's 
reign or after his death, then it is not unlikely that 
Lokanath owed his allegiance to Adityasena, and 
the paramesvara (paramount sovereign) who is 
described in the inscription (v. 7) as having 
lost a large number of soldiers in a battle, was 
Lokanatha’s own liege-lord, who must have despached 
an army to help his feudatory when the latter 
had to hght against another nrpa, named Jivadharana. 
This last king later made over to Lokanatha his own 
province and army, giving up hostilities. So it seems 
that jivadharana seized and occupied Lokanatha’s 
land. Like Lokanatha himself, this Jivadharana was 
also probably a local chief in some part of Eastern 
India, enjoying a somewhat independent position and 
he was forced to relinguish war against the other 
iama»ta, perhaps because the latter obtained the royal 
charter from his suzerain. We should guard against 
identifying nrpa JivadlHirania with the parameivara 
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of the inscription and should not think that it was this 
j!vadharana’s army that met with destruction in 
conflict with Lokanatha. As regards the identity of 
JayatuAgavarsha, we know that the Rashtraku^a kings 
of the mediaeval ages used various birudat, e.g. 
avaloia, twftga, varsha, and vallabha. The late Dr. 
Fleet is of opinion that, as a result of inter-marriage, 
other families also adopted these birvdas. So it is 
very difficult to identify this JayatuAgavarsha, a 
contemporary of Lokanatha, and we shall have to 
await future discoveries for the final settlement of 
these questions. 

Mahdsdm,an.ta PradoshaSarman, an orthodox 
Brahmana by caste, seems to have been a high officer 
of State under Lokanatha — a man of noble descent, 
whose resources were enjoyed by the Brahmanas, the 
virtuous peoble and the community, and who was 
known for his prowess and the strength of his arms. 
This officer approached the king, through his son 
Rdjaputra Lakshminatha as duiaka, with a prayer for a 
plot of land in the forest region {atavl bAukka‘p4o') iu 
the vithaya of the name of Suvvunga, whereupon he 
wanted to erect a temple of Ananta-naraya^a and 
settle more than a hundred Brahmanas versed in the 
four Vedas, and whereby he desired to meet the 
recurring expens.es of all materials for the daily 
worship of the deity. 

The document explicitly mentions the amount of 
land in pataka and drona, as in all East Bengal ins- 
criptions referred to before, alloted individually and 
kt some cases jointly to the grantees. We also find 
the name of Lokanatba’s Minister of Peace and War 
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(Sand/miffrahiia) was PraSantadeva, who executed the 
document, probably on the king’s behalf. 

This plate refers to an age of anarchy {matsyan^dya) 
in Bengal, i.e. the time after the death of Harsha, when 
the whole country plunged into political disorder and 
confusion, and before the rise of the Pala kingdom in the 
8th century A.D. The Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 
found no prominent sign of Buddhism in Kamarupa. 
This East Bengal plate of Lokanatha also does not 
contain even a latent allusion to Buddhism in this 
part of the country. The king’s ancestors were 
devotees of iSahkara and his Brahmana officer 
Pradosha^arman set up an image of Anantanarayana. 
The prevalence of Brahmanic religion in Eastern 
Bengal at the time may, therefore, be rightly inferred 
also from the mention in the inscription of the sacred 
fires, the Pauranic deities and Brahmanas versed in 
the Vedic lore. According to Yuan Chwang who 
travelled south to Samatata from Kamarupa, the 
former country was on the sea-side and was low 
and moist. The East Bengal climate of to-day is 
exactly the same as in the Chinese pilgrim^s time. 
He, however, found more than 30 Buddhist monas- 
teries, and also about 2000 Buddhist brethren, all 
adherents of the Sthavira school. But he found 100 
Deva temples and numerous Digambara Nirgranthas. 
While he was at Samatata, he gathered information 
of six other countries not visited by him, but all 
lying near and beyond the hills on the sea-side in the 
east, viz. the Burmese lands, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia 
and perhaps Java also. No name of any king of 
Samatata is mentioned as reigning during his time. 
A26. 
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It is to this interval between Harsha’s death and 
the rise of the Buddhist dynasty of the Palas of 
Bengal, i.e, the period approximately between 660 A.D. 
to 750 A.D. that we shall have to assign the 
rule in East Bengal of the kings of the Khadga 
dynasty. Our friend Dr. R. C. Majumdar,>» relying 
on the palaeography of the Ashrafpur and Deulbari 
inscriptions and the Chinese evidence, thinks that the 
dynasty of the Khadga kings may be said to have 
established their supremacy almost immediately after 
Harshavardhana’s time. 

All that we know definitely of the history of this 
dynasty can be learnt from two copper-plate grants,* » 
discovered along with a bronze ehait^a about half 
a century ago, by a villager during the process of 
levelling a mound in the neighbourhood of a tank 
in Ashrafpur about 30 miles N. E. of Dacca and 
about 5 miles from the Sital-Lakhya river, and from 
the Sarvvani image*® inscription of Queen Prabhavati, 
discovered sometime during the first decade of the 
present century, in or near a village called Deulbari, 
situated about 14 miles south of Comilla in the 
district of Tippera. We fully agree with Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali in believing that these Khadga inscriptions 
cannot be assigned a date posterior to the beginning 
of the 8th century A D. But we disagree with the 


1 • Marlif SiBtory of Bingal, publish ed by the Daooa 
1914 , p. 38 &nd /. A. 8, B. Vol, XIX, 1923, p. 878. 

Brocoodingiofth^A.S.B,, Hftrch 4, 1885. »ud Hr« Oanga 
Hohftn Laskar’s JCemof rs of the A, 8, B, , Vol. I, No. 0, pp. 85'9i, 

•5 34, pp* 857,1. 
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view of the late Mr. Ganga Mohan Laskar and late 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee,* ** regarding the time when this 
dynasty may have flourished in Eastern Bengal, ae 
both of them put it later. It is also difficult to endorse 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s reading of the year in Plate, 
B as 73 or 79. Attention may be drawn to the fact 
that the day of the month in the plate, whether 
it be 25 or 28, is indicated by the system of letter, 
numerals, the first sign being a symbol for 20, and 
the second for either 5 or 8. The use of two different 
systems in two successive lines in the same inscription 
for indicating number cannot easily be explained, 
although one may admit that the first symbol in the 
reading of the year-number is really a puzzling one. 

Let us now cull what historical information we 
can about this dynasty from the texts of the inscrip- 
tions. The names of the three reigning kings of 
this Khadga dynasty, disclosed by these inscriptions, 
are Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga and his son 
Devakhadga. We have also learnt the name of the 
last king’s son was Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta. Both 
the copper-plate charters of Devakhadga were issued 
from his camp at Karmantavasaka, and both were 
written by a Buddhist scribe, Puradasa by name. The 
name of the dutaka in the second plate is Yaj&avar- 
man, — the dutaka’s name in the first plate, dated the 
(regnal) year 13, being illegible. The date of the 
second plate is of doubtful reading. The Khadga kings 
were devout Buddhists. The Buddha has been invoked 


* • Monograph on the Palas ot Bengal, Memoirt A. S, B., Vol V, 

No. 8, p. 67. 
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in the opening verse of both the plates. In a verse in 
the second plate Kha^godyama is said to have been 
successful in making conquests on earth, after having 
shown devotion towards the Sugata (the Buddha), his 
Dharma and his Sangha. It is, however, not clear from 
this plate whether he was a king even before launching 
forth on these conquests. There can remain no 
doubt from the statement in the Sarvvanl image 
inscription that Khadgodyama was a nripadhiraja 
(overlord of ruleis). This indicates that in this 
dynasty it was he who first made successful attempt to 
establish his royal supremacy in East Bengal. Dr. 
Majumdar feels inclined to connect these Khadgas, 
with the Khadgis, whose existence can be traced, 
as he says, at least to a date as late as the 1 4th 
century A.D. ; and he presumes that “ this dynasty 
of Khadgas came to Eastern Bengal in the train of 
the Tibetans and the Nepalese during the troublesome 
days that followed the death of Harshavardhana." 
In the absence of definite evidence regarding this 
point, we should hold this view of the learned Doctor 
as tentative, and think that the surname Kha^ga may 
have represented an indigenous Kshatriya family of 
East Bengal and is not an outlandish name. The 
second king of the line, Jatakhadga, son of Khadgo- 
dyama, is described as “ having annihilated his enemies 
by means of his prowess, just as wind destroys a 
straw and an elephant a number of horses.” So this 
king had also to pass through stormy days. The 
third king of the dynasty was the second king’s son 
and successor named Devakhadga, the donor of the 
two grants mentioned above. He is stated in the 
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Image inscription to have been “ a maker of donations” 
(dSnapatth), “ majestic ” (pratapl) and possessing a 
sword which could subdue his foes ” {jitarikhad,gah). 
The two plates from a muniment of the grant of some 
plots of land measured by the pUaha and dronavSpa 
area, made by king Devakhadga, whose kingdom 
seems to have been in the enjoyment of peace. His 
enemies are found to have been conquered and he 
had under him a host of feudal rulers who paid him 
court and hostile kings were also “forced to offer 
him obeisance at his footstool.” The couchant bull 
(significant of Saivism) in the seal of plate B indicates 
a kind of incongruity because the rulers of this 
dynasty are avowedly Buddhists. The donee in both 
the plates appears to be the revered Buddhist teacher, 
Safighamitra, and his monastery, to the support of 
which the proceeds of the land were to be applied. 
These instructions were issued for all vithayapati$, 
and other administrative agencies and the house- 
holders of the villages concerned. The first gift was 
made by king Devakadga for the longivity of his son, 
Rajarajabhatta, who is mentioned as simply Rajaraja 
(perhaps for the sake of poetical exigency) in the 
second plate, which only ratifies the grant already made 
by this pious prince for the sake of the ratnatraya (the 
Buddhist triad), in order to destroy "the fears of three 
dhapas”. The mention of the four monastic institu- 
tions {vihdra-vihdriia-chatu$hUya) is important as 
affording a trace of the existence of Buddhism in East 
Bengal at such an early period. The chief queen 
Prabhavati’s name is mentioned in plate A as being in 
possession of some land which king Devakba<jga gave 
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away to the Buddhist monasteries. There is reference 
in the second plate to one king as Brihatparameivara 
(the over-lord) and one person named Udiroakha<}ga, 
as being the first disposers of some land to other 
donees, but which are now made into gifts again by 
the heir apparent Rajarajabha^ta. The ^arwa^i image 
inscription also mentions these three kings, and 
announces that Mahadev! Piabhavati, the queen-consort 
of king Devakhadga, caused the image of the goddess 
to be plated with gold out of devotion. The reverence 
paid to an eight-armed image of Sarvvani, undoubtedly 
a goddess of the Brahmanic pantheon, by the queen 
of a devout Buddhist monarch of East Bengal, clearly 
indicates that the different religious sects bore a spirit 
of religious toleration towards each other in a very 
high degree. Such religious toleration was also in 
evidence during the whole period of administration of 
the North-Eastern empire of the Palas of Bengal. 

The name Devakhadga reminds us of the name 
of another king of the same name, Devagupta, of the 
Later Gupta dynasty. We feel tempted to regard 
them almost as contemporaries, as Devagupta was the 
son of Adityasena who ruled in 672 A.D. We have 
stated in the chapter on the Later Guptas of Magadha 
that the Eastern Indian king of the name of 
Devavarman referred to by the Corean traveller, Hwul 
Lun, who visited India sometime during the latter 
half of the 7th century A.D., cannot be identified with 
Devakhadga. 

I-tsing also records that Seng-chi, another priest, 
came to India by the southern sea-route towards the 
cloSb of the 7\h century A.D. and arrive'd at Samatata. 
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He writes* • : — ^“Tfie king of that country, nanieS 
Rajabha^ {patu), a upasaka, greatly reverenced 
the three objects of worship, and devoted himself to 
his religious duties”. This description of king 
Rajabha^ cannot but remind one of that** of prince 
Rajaraja, son of Devakhadga, also called 
Rajarajabhatta in plate A “ by whom, the destroyer of 
the fears of the three bhavas, the gift of his own land 
was given to the triad”. Hence there may be no doubt 
left about the identification of the Buddhist king 
Rajabhata mentioned in the Chinese record as 
Devakhadga’s son. So Devakhadga and his son 
Rajarajabhatta flourished towards the end of the 7th 
century A.D. The latter may also have lived sometime 
in the first quarter of the 8th century A.D, We are 
not aware of any other ruler ot the Khadga dynasty 
after RajarajabhaUa or Rajabhata. The condition of 
the country in all parts of Northern and North-Eastern 
kingdoms at the time was quite unsettled, for we read 
of another ambitious king, YoSovarman of Kanauj, 
starting a military expedition for making conquests in 
India, specially directed againt the MagahanSha (king 
of Magadha), who is also called the Oauda (i.e. the 
king of Gauda), and this adventure of the conqueror 
is found recorded, as we said once before, in a Prakrit 
Epic called Oa>i4avaAo (“The slaying of the Gauda 
king ”), written by a famous poet Vakpatiraja, living 
under the patronage of Yosovarman. It has also been 

** li/« 0 / nia*/ (B«al), 1811 Edition, Introd notion pp. 
sl-sli. 

* * Of. tho lino (lattadi rat»«(ra||5ya tri(h«*a-Maya4h»d5 yOM 

03m<dk ttabhSmtlt. 
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told before, that Gau^a in the latter half of the 7tfi 
and the whole of the 8th century A.D. formed part of 
the kingdom of Magadha under the last few kings of 
the Later Gupta dynasty, Yafiovarman aspired to 
establish a lord-pa ramountcy in Northern India, and 
probably thought that the Later Gupta king then on the 
throne was a great enemy who must be subdued if he 
was to fulfil his dream of establishing an empire of the 
type of early Gupta emperors, or that of Harshavar- 
dhana. After having defeated and killed in battle the 
Gauda-Magadha king, YaSovarman is described** as 
having proceeded towards the Vanga kingdom on the 
sea-side in the south and compelled the Vafigas, 
strengthened by troops of unnumbered elephants, to 
submit to him. Historians of Bengal suppose that king 
Jivitagupta II, the last known king of the Later Gupta 
dynasty, was perhaps the Gaudadhipa who was killed 
by YaSovarman, We cannot, however, be sure that 
it was not Vishnugupta, father of Jivitagupta II. It 
may also be conjectured that YaSovarman’s enemy in 
Vanga (Samatata) was Rljarajabhatta of the Khatjga 
dynasty. There appeared again a period of anarchy 
in Bengal, as also in other parts of Northern India, 
when the meteoric career of Yasovarman (731 A.D. 
the date of his Chinese mission) of Kanauj, was 
ended by Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir. 

From a new source,** a stone inscription 
discovered only a few years ago (1925-26) 
at the old monastery (vtiara) at Nalanda in Magadha, 


Oaiida-vaho, tt 418 - 20 . 

3 > Sri. M. 7ol. XX, Vo. S, pp. 87 8. 
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it is learnt that Malada, a son of the prime minister 
{mantrin) of Yafiovarmmadeva, made certain gifts to 
the temple (prStSda) which was built here by King 
Baladitya in honour of the Buddha. The fourth 
monastery at Nalanda described by Yuan Chwang** 
belonged to King Baladitya and at its formal opening 
Buddhist brethren were present from all quarters on 
the king’s invitation, amongst whom there were two 
Chinese pilgrims. In this eulogy YaSovarmman, the 
patron of the donor, is described as a king of great 
majesty, who rose to eminence “ by stamping his foot 
on the heads of all kings,” and “ dispelled the 
darkness in the shape of all his enemies by means 
of the canopy of rays of his sword.” He was regarded 
as a Lokapala and could be well compared with the 
sun-god, ” being the cause of the blooming of the 
lotus viz. the entire earth.” Such a description 
reminds us of the fact that YaSovarmman carried on 
a campaign of conquest in Eastern Indian countries, 
and after killing the Magadhan ruler proceeded even 
against the king of Vanga. This account lends 
support to the brilliant description of the Prakrit 
epic the Oaudavaho. It appears that the monastery, 
erected by a king of Mid-India afterwards, situated 
to the north of the one built by Baladitya, 
belonged probably to Yasovarmman who came 
up to Magadha and Vaiiga in connection with 
his conquering enterprise, when probably his 
minister’s son Malada, made the donation described 
above. 


** Watler*— Ftwi* Chxoang, Vol. H, pp. 164-166. 

27. 



Chapter X 


The Kingdom of Kamarupa. 


In the later Purlnas as well as the Itaghuvavnsa of 
Kalidasa both the words Pragjyotlsha and Kamarupa 
occur as the name of the old province of Assam. 
That province included in the past, within its own 
boundaries in the west, portions of North Bengal, viz. 
part (if not whole) of the Kuch Bihar State and of 
the Rangpur district, with the river Karatoya as the 
western boundary. Some portions of China and the 
Himalayan regions also formed its northern section 
and a portion of East Bengal was included in it 
towards the South-West. The Bamagam., the 
Mahabharata, the Ilarivavitia and the Vis/irtu-pHrana, 
however, mention Pragjyotisha as a town ( pura) and 
not as a country. From his description of Raghu’s 
digvijapa, it appears that Kalidasa intended to apply 
the name, Kamarupa, to the province and the name, 
Pragjyotisha, to its capital. The most early and 
historically important mention of Kamarupa is found in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription’ of Samudragupta, 
along with the names of other pratyanta States, such 
as Samatata, pavaka, Nepala and Kartrpura etc. which 
lay outside the boundaries of the imperial Gupta 
empire, but which offered allegiance to that paramount 


> Fleet, C. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, No. 1, 11. 20-21 . 
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house and paid it some sort of tribute. Varahamihira* 
also mentions Pragjyotisha amongst the countries in 
the east. 

In almost all inscriptional records of the Kamarupa 
kings, their origin is traced from Vishun’s son, Naraka, 
who was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta, after whom 
reigned his son (according to some epigraphs, his 
brother) named Vajradatta. After the last mentioned 
king there was an interval of about three thousand 
years, according to a statement® in the Nidhanpur 
copper-plate grants of King Bhaskaravarman, during 
which ruled many a king of the same race in 
Kamarupa. The calculation of time in that inscription 
may be taken as roughly correct. 

We learn from that inscription that the first prince 
of the Varman dynasty of Kamarupa who became 
prominent in the political arena of North-Eastern India 
was Pushyavarman, who, according to the calculation 
of Mm. Padmanath Bhattacharyya,* flourished about 
1600 years before now i.e. in the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. In all probability, he was 
contemporaneous with the first imperial Gupta 
sovereign Chandragupta 1. Pushyavarman’s son 
Samudravarman is compared in that inscription to 
a fifth Samudra (ocean) as it were, but only with this 
difference that unlike the latter which is always 
disturbed by larger fish swallowing the smaller ones. 
King Samudra was free from the matsyanydya troubles 
(i.e. those of anarchy and disorder). Like the natural 


* BfhaUatiihita^ Chap. XIV, v. 6. 

• Of. V. 6, Epi. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 73. 
4 Samarupa'^atandvall, p. 28, fn. 6. 
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Samudra, this Samudravarman was a king “ with his 
riches always displayed to view.” He is also 
described as “ smart in single combats.” The reference 
to the matsyanyaya suggests that Samudravarman’s 
ancestor or ascestors had to pass through troublous 
times, but his own reign was comparatively peaceful. 
A natural conjecture may be made regarding the name 
Samudravarman. Probably he was so named by his 
father in ia.itation of the name of the great victor, 
Samudragupta of the imperial Gupta dynasty. The 
pratyanta States of North and North-East India, 
including Kamarupa, which were forced by the Gupta 
conqueror to enter into a bond of subordinate alliance 
with him, are stated in the Allahabad inscription* 
to have gratified that monarch by payment of all 
kinds of tribute (jarva-kara-dana), obedience to his 
commands (ajliakara/m) and approach for paying 
court to him {pravamasamana). It has been shown 
elsewhere by the present writer* that the relation of 
the famous Raghu with the lord of Prigjyotisha as 
described by Kalidasa in the Baghmamaa during his 
military expeditions is exactly similar to that of the 
Gupta monarch Samudragupta with the king of 
Kamarupa. For we are told in the Bagkuvamaa that 
when Raghu crossed the Lauhitya river (the Brahma- 
putra), the lord of Pragjyotisha began to tremble in 
fear, but he later pleased the advancing conqueror 
by paying him homage by presentation of excellent 

( Op. at., 11. 22-28. 

* Vide hU paper on ** Hiatorioal basis and model for K&lidAea*! 
detoription of Baghn’s oonqaeet”— Proceedinj/f and 2Vanaaetion« o/ 
the Second Oriental Conference, 1922, pp. 838*324. 
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war-elephants with which he used to encounter other 
conquerors and also “ worshipped the shadow of his 
(Raghu’s) feet with the offerings of flowers in the 
shape of precious gems Kalidasa’s poetical descrip- 
tion was undoubtedly influenced by the actual 
historical occurrences of his time. The probability of 
the existence of such a relation betweer, the imperial 
Gupta sovereign and the Kamarupa king can also be 
inferred from the description in the Nidhanpur plates 
of the opulence of Samudravarman, who is compared 
to the ocean “ with all its riches displayed to view 
There seems to be no doubt that the Kamarupa king 
was rich enough to gratify the Gupta over-lord with 
precious presents and thus save his own kingdom 
from being incorporated into the growing Gupta 
empire, so that Kamarupa could preserve its own 
autonomy as a frontier eastern province, attached, 
however, to that empire by bonds of subordinate 
alliance. 

The king who succeeded Samudravarman was 
Balavarman who possessed a very strong army, which 
always kept the enemies engaged in warfare. Next 
ruled in Kamarupa his son, Kaiyanavarman a king 
described as free from all kinds of vices. The name 
of the next ruler was Ganapati who was very virtuous 
and was known for his large charities. He was born, 
as the inscription records, to remove war and 
dissension from the land. After him reigned his son 
Mahendravarman who was a great supporter of 
sacrificial performances We 

have seen before that revival of sacrificial institutions 
by kings of other parts of North-Eastern India e.g. 
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the Maukharis and the Later Guptas of Magadha, 
was a special social feature of those times. Mahendra- 
varman’s son and successor was Nariyanavarman 
who is reputed to have possessed a high knowledge 
of military and political affaris {adhigata-garnkhyartha). 
This king was a competent administrator and was 
able to maintain order in his kingdom. His political 
sagacity and prowess passed to his worthy son, 
named Mahabhutavarman. The latter is also referred 
to under the name of Bhutivarman both in the 
JIauhaeharita and in one place (1. 51) of the Nidhanpur 
grant. Under that name he had at first made a grant 
of the land in Mayura-salmal = agrahara in the vithaga 
of Chandrapuri situated, in the opinion of Mm. P. N. 
Bhattacharyya.’f somewhere in North-East Bengal near 
Rangpur in the vicinity of the Karatoya river. The 
recipients of this grant were a large number of 
Brahmanas, exceeding two hundred, belonging to 
different gotras whose allotments were separately 
mentioned in the copper-plate document which was 
accidentally burnt by fire. In consideration of 
the fact that the loss of the original document 
might render the descendants of the original 
grantees liable to payment of state revenue, King 
Bhaskaravarman commanded the issue of a fresh 
copper-plate grant. It was a legalised renewal of the 
former grant by King Bhutivarman which was made 
about a century before Bhaskara’s own time. Mm. 
P. N. Bhattacharyya ' has very properly drawn the 

^ Op, Cit,f p. 6. 

I Of>. OiL^ D. 27. fn. 8. 
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attention of scholars to the second verse of the Nidban- 
pur plates composed outwardly in honour of the 
great god Mahefivara, which, however, yields, on 
account of pun on a few words in it, a second inter- 
pretation which shows that Paramekvara (king) 
Bhutivarman had a circle of feudatory rulers under 
his subjection {bhogwvara-krla-parikaram,) and that he 
was able to captivate the whole of Kamarupa by his 
(benign) glance (^kska'na-jita-Kamarupa'm). It appears 
that for the first time after the decline of the power 
of the imperial Gupta monarchs in Northern India, to 
whom the rulers of Kamarupa had been bound by 
a tie of subordinate alliance since the time of 
Samudragupta, Bhutivarman succeeded in assuming 
virtual independence in Kamarupa, and bringing other 
rulers under his political authority. If this be a 
correct view, we may take Bhutivarman (or Mahabhuta- 
varman) to have flourished towards the close of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
According to such a view, the next five generations 
of kings, after having freed themselves from the Gupta 
allegiance, appear to have ruled in Kamarupa with 
the same status as the Maukharis of the Ayodhya 
region and the Later Guptas of Magadha. 

After Bhutivarman his son, Chandramukha-(varman), 
reigned in Kamarupa. He possessed a good knowledge 
of various arts which enabled him to dispel the 
ignorance of his own people. He was succeeded by 
his son, named Sthitavarman. He enjoyed royal for- 
tune of a high order and his treasury was always full 
of untold riches. After him his son. King Susthita- 
varman (alias Sri-mrgauka) ascended the throne. 
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The way in which he is described in the inscription 
forces upon the readers the conclusion that he attained 
a supreme position of lordship in his kingdom. He 
had use of the imperial title, makarajadUraja. He 
relied solely on his own power for carrying on the 
administration of his realm. It has been noticed in 
a preceding chapter that an expedition was led against 
this Susthitavarman by the Later Gupta king 
Mahasenagupta, a contemporary of King Prabha- 
karavardhana of Thaneswar, towards the close of the 
sixth century. It is clear that hostilities broke out 
at about this time between the kingdom of Magadha 
(including also Gauda) and that of Kamarupa. In 
the war that ensued between them, Mahasenagupta 
achieved a clear victory over Susthitavarman, and, 
as has been shown before, he advanced towards his 
eastern enemy’s country and defeated him there. 
A hint, though veiled, to this defeat of the Kamarupa 
king, can be detected in a verse (v. 19) in Bhaskara- 
varman’s own charter, where it is stated that King 
Susthitavarman “gave away the goddess of royal 
fortune, like the earth, to supplicants This perhaps 
indicates that Susthitavarman, formerly so great a 
reigning monarch, who had deprived other kings of 
their high position and ruled over his hard-earned 
extensive dominion, surrendered his authority to 
Mahasenagupta, his victor. The author of Hartha- 
eharita also describes this Kamarupa king (through the 
mouth of his own messenger to Harsha), as being very 
proud since his birth and also war-like, steady and 
majestic, though not harsh. This king’s eldest son 
is named in the Nidhanpur grant as Supratishthi- 
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tavarman, his younger brother being the famous king, 
Bhaskaravarman. It does not appear clear from any 
other source if Bhaskara’s elder brother ever ruled 
as king of Kamarupa. But some significance ought 
to be attached to the verse of the inscription in which 
he is, under the figure paronomasia, stated to have 
made use of his prosperity for the good of ‘another 
person ’ (Yasyomati{h\ paratha). We feel constrained to 
explain the word ‘para ’ (= a foreigner) by referring it 
to the Later Gupta king, Mahasenagupta, whose vassal 
he probably became. If he ever reigned as a king, he 
might have conducted the administration of Kamarupa 
on behalf of the king of Magadha, who occupied that 
kingdom after defeating his father, Susthitavarman. 
Mm. P.N. Bhattacharyya" supposes that Supratishthita- 
varman reigned only for a few years after having 
augmented his royal fortune, but it ’was his younger 
brother, Bhaskaravarman who enjoyed the fruits of his ' 
actions. Hence he thinks that the word para in the com- 
pound parartka alludes to this younger brother. 
Probably Bhaskaravarman, on account of his military 
ability, good and pleasing manners and patriotic feeling 
was liked by the people of the province and preferred 
by them for the kingship. He might have been chosen 
king by the subjects during the life-time of his elder 
brother, who had therefore to abdicate the throne 
in his favour. Had he not ruled in Kamarupa before 
his younger brother, though for a short time, the 
court-poet of Bhaskaravarman would never have 
devoted two verses in his honour in the inscription. 

S Op. Cit.p., 81, fn. 8. 

A28. 
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But we have no mention of him as a reigning prince 
in other records e.g. Ilarshacharita and the Nalanda 
seal*® of Bhaskara (found along with the seals of his 
ally Harsha). 

Before entering into the detailed history of King 
Bhaskaravarman and his kingly career, we give below 
the genealogy of his dynasty, as obtained from a 
study of the Nidhanpur copper-plate grant, which 
contains the names of as many as twelve successive 
kings, reigning before Bhaskaravarman himself, 
during a period of nearly three centuries from the 
commencement of Gupta rule in India. The (broken) 
Nalanda seal also contains the names of eight 
predecessors of that king with those of their queens. 
IlanUacharita again corroborates this genealogy, with 
slight variations here and there in the spelling of some 
of the names, at least iipto the fourth ancestor of 
Bhaskaravarman. The pedigree stands thus : — 


4th century A. D. 
(probably the last 
three quarters). 


1. Pushyavarman 

2. Samudravarman 
(= Dattadevi) 

1 

3. Balavarman 
(= Ratnavati) 

I 


10 /. B. 0. B. SI, 1919, p. 302, and 1920, pp. 1 61-182. 
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5th century A. D. 


4. Kalyanavarman 

(= Gandharvavati) 

I 

5. Ganapati (-varman)' ' 
(= Yajnavati) 

I 

6. Mahendravarraan 
(= Suvrata) 

I 

7. Narayanavarman 
(= Devavatl) 

I 


6th century A. D. 


8. Mahabhutavaiman, 
alias Bhutivarman* ® 

(= Vijnanavati) 

I 

I 9. Chandramukha (-varman) 
I ( = Bhogavat!) 

<{ I 

10. Sthitavarman' » 

(= Nayanadevi) 

I 

11. Susthitavarman,' * 
alias Mrgahka 

(=^yamadevi) 

I 


7th century A. D. [ 

(the first half) I I 

12. Supratishthitavarman 13. Bhaskaravarman, 


alias Kumara* ‘ 


1 1 Mentioned simply as Ganapati in the Nidhanpur plates. 

1 2 Mentioned under this second name in Ilanhacharita, 

1 3 Spelt Sthitivarman in Harthacharita. 

* * Spelt Sutthiravarman in Harshacharita, 

1 5 Mentioned by both names in Harthacharita and by Hinen 
Taiang aimply as Kumararaja. 
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Bhiskaravarman, known also as Kumara, was the 
greatest monarch of the Varman dynasty of Kamaurpa. 
He was a contemporary of King Harshavardhana of 
of Thaneswar — ^Kanauj and probably outlived the 
latter by a few years. It has been noticed in a previous 
chapter that there existed no friendly relation between 
the Magadhan and Kamarupa houses. But we also 
said that Madhavagupta, son of Mahasenagupta, made 
an alliance with Harshavardhana, probably to fortify 
himself against the hostile Kamarupa king, who had 
now become so assertive, and kings of other eastern 
countries. We have seen from a previous chapter 
how at such a time another aspirant for power in the 
political horizon of the East, viz. Sasarika, King of 
Gau^a, was attempting to rise. The gradual attain- 
ment of political supremacy by that king must have 
alarmed the Kamarupa king as it did even the North 
Indian suzerain Harsha, and therefore both of them 
hankered after combining with each other, and 
forming a confederacy, of which Madhavagupta of 
the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha also became a 
member. 

The most memorable event in the career of 
Bhaskaravarman was his friendship with Harsha, 
which is referred to by the latter’s court-poet by the 
most significant prase ajaryyam. saiigatam i. e. 
“undying association”, and compared with the tradi- 
tionally famous alliance between Arjuna and Krshna, 
and between Karna and Duryodhana. Before a full 
account of the nature of this alliance is given, it may 
be marked here that the description of a foreign 
potentate like Bhaskara and his powers, as given by 
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Harsha’s court-poet, may be relied upon as making 
a near approach to truth. Such a view seems to be 
reasonable in consideration of the fact that Baca’s 
tendency should naturally be to minimise the virtues 
of a distant foreign ruler, seeking a friendly alliance 
with his own patron king. We propose to give 
here, with great caution, a summarised version 
of this episode as presented by Bana.‘» It is quite 
natural to think that Bhaskaravarman must have 
felt it very difficult for him to tolerate the 
gradual rise into prominence of the king of 
the neighbouring province of Gauda, and he therefore 
might have cherished for some time past a longing 
for contracting a friendship with Harsha. Rather 
it was a reciprocal longing. An occasion for despatch- 
ing a messenger to Harsha for the contrivance of 
such an alliance presented itself to the Kamarupa 
king when he heard that the Gauda king (SaSanka) 
had combined with the king of Malava against the 
Maiikhari ruler Grahavarman, the husband of Harsha’s 
sister. The news of the treacherous murder of 
King Rajyavardhana by the Gauda king might also 
have contributed towards the hastening of Bhaskara’s 
despatch of an embassy to Harsha for seeking the 
latter’s alliance against their common enemy. When 
Harsha completed, during his expedition at the head 
of a vast army against ^aSanka, one day’s march after 
his first halt on the banks of the river Sarasvati, not 
far from his capital at Thaneswar, he gave audience 
to Kumara’s (i.e. Bhaskara’s) confidential messenger, 
who reached his camp with enormous loads of valu- 

J « Cf . Sar$hacharita^0h9ip, VII* 
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aWe presents from the lord of Pragjyotisha, the chief 
amongst which was a miraculous parasol of very high 
worth and merit, the hereditary property of Kamarupa 
kings. This meeting took place somewhere in 
Northern India between Thaneswar and Kanauj. After 
exchange of cordiality, the messenger announced 
that his great master, Bhaskara, desired to form an 
ever-lasting friendship with the new chakravartin 
emperor (i.e. Harsha himself). The latter also heartily 
welcomed the offer. In course of delivery of the 
verbal message the chief of the embassy declared that 
Bhaskara had been cherishing since his boyhood a 
a firm resolve never to bow down before the feet of 
anybody but the god 6iva.*^ The messenger then 
gives his own idea as to the various means by which 
his master could fulfil such a unique boast. In his 
opinion, his king could not do so except in one of three 
ways* * viz. by (1) conquering the whole earth, (2) by 
courting death and by (3) accepting friendship with 
an unparalleled warrior like Harsha as an ally. The 
suggestion here is clear that, as neither of the first 
two alternatives is possible, Bhaskara must be anxious 

* ^ This reminds one of similar boastful desire of Yasodharman 
in the Mandasor inscription, of. the line : — 

Fleet C. I. Vol. Ill, Ko. 83, p. 146. 

1 • Of. the following passage from jffarihaciiartfa, Chap. VII 
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to try the third. The messenger then mentions the 
several purposes, such as collection of wealth and arms, 
annexation of territories and matrimonial settlement, 
which induce one king to contract friendship with 
another. But Harsha was so great a monarch and 
ruled such an extensive empire, that there was no 
chance of his falling a victim to these allurements. 
This was all the greater reason for Bhaskara to make 
an offer, through this messenger, of an undying 
alliance with Harsha. This might be properly inter- 
preted as a hint that the K.imarupa king was anxious 
to offer his personal services and remain under obliga- 
tions to the emperor of Northern India. The messenger 
expected to be honoured with a favourable reply to 
carry back to his own king, and added that in case 
of his compliance with the proposal Bhaskara would 
proceed to meet personally, the imperial sovereign. 
On the other hand Harsha himself, on having heard 
reports of the high accomplishments of King Kumara, 
had for some time past been desirous of becoming 
his friend, and so on the arrival of the embassy with 
such valuable and rich presents from Kamarupa he 
began to regard that eastern king as a 
i.e. ‘ an ally without appointment.’ He, therefore, 
unhesitatingly gave his immediate acquiscence to the 
proposal, and eagerly looked forward to a personal inter- 
view with the Kamarupa ruler at an early date. It 
seems very probable that Harsha wanted Bhaskara 
to assist him in his military campaign against his elder 
brother’s murderer, the Gauda king. Moreover, the 
Northern emperor also planned a through military 
expedition for subjugating the other parts of India. 
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Siich was the nature of the alliance between these 
two rulers. 

After having thus allied himself with Harsha in the 
first part of that king’s reign, Bhaskara undoubtedly 
felt happy and secure in his own realm. The late 
Mr. R. D. Banerjii* guessed that, as a result of this 
alliance between the two kings, they both succeeded 
in defeating ^dahka against whom Harsha bad made 
elaborate military preparations. Ilarshacharita ends 
abruptly at a point when we find Harsha returning 
to his moving camp on the banks of the Ganges after 
the recovery of his sister, RajyaSri, from the Vindhya 
forests. So Bana could not mention the results of his 
patron’s campaign against the Gauda king. As has 
been shown in a previous chapter, the results of this 
expedition can be learnt from the text of the 
Ma1iiuarlm^lakalpa,^° where it is described that 
Harsha in course of his pursuit of the king of Gauda 
came upto the beautiful city of Pundra (in North 
Bengal), and then having defeated that king (named 
in the book as Soma=l§asahka), whom he forced at 
last to remain confined within the bounds of his own 
country so that he might not in future aspire to 
proceed again towards the West, he himself returned 
leisurely to his own country. But it must be re- 
membered that this Buddhist treatise does not mention 
Bhaskara an ally of Harsha in this campaign. The 


1 * BSAfSlSr tHha$a, 2nd edition, Yol. I, p. lOS 

• • Of. the lines from thia book (written in looae Sanskrit), 
ro- «M86., already quoted in this dissertation. Chap. VII, 
p. 1S2, 
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late Dr. Vincent Smith's conjecture* » that the Qauda 
king “ escaped with little loss ” and that he being 
still in power in 619-20 A.D., “his kingdom probably 
became subject to Harsha at a later date,” appears to 
be correct. Hence there seems to be no doubt that 
Harsha’s first campaign against Bengal brought him 
partial success only, and that he could not at all 
raid and occupy Karnasuvarna, the centre of the 
Gauda kingdom at the time, during this expedition, 
and iSaSanka must have continued in power at 
that place at least till 619-20 A.D. It should be 
kept in mind that this expedition of Harsha and its 
results must have taken place shortly after his accession 
to the throne in 606 A.D. and the time taken by that 
achievement could not have been longer than a year 
or so. 

On the other hand, it is known from the Nidhanpur 
copper-plate grants that King Bhaskaravarman issued 
his royal charter from his victorious camp situated 
at Karnasuvarna. It has been pointed out before, 
that scholars suppose that this place is to be identified 
with Rangamati, 12 miles south of Murshidabad, in 
Central Bengal, which formed a part of the kingdom 
of Gauda with Pundravardhana (North Bengal) 
amalgamated with it. The question arises, how and 
when Bhaskara could come to be in possession of 
Karnasuvarna, which was at that time one of the four 
or five chief divisions of Bengal, as mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang. Bhaskara’s moving camp at this place 
is described as having all military resources, such 

* • Marly Hi$tory of India, 3r<l ed. p. 339, 

A29. 
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as a fleet of boats, elephants, cavalry and infantry. 
Mm. P. N. Bhattacharyya** is of opinion that it can 
be stated with certainty that Karnasuvarna was under 
the administration of Bhaskara, when the copper-plate 
grant to Brahmanas was issued by him from there, 
and this happened at a time when the two allies 
(Harsha and Bhaskara) were probably celebrating their 
victory at that place, after having successfully expelled 
the Gauda king from there. This view of the learned 
scholar does not seem to be very convincing. He is 
rather right when he says elsewhere®* in his corpus 
of Kamarupa inscriptions that the conquest of Karna- 
suvarna by the two allies could not be a lasting one, 
and that the Gauda capital was re-occupied by iSaSanka 
after whose death (about 625 A.D.) Harsha might have 
subjugated it. 

To us it seems, however, reasonable that Bhaskara 
could not probably join his ally personally, when 
the latter marched against the Gauda king in his 
first campaign. At some later date Harsha might 
have marched a second time against Sasaiika’s king- 
dom in the company of Bhaskara and wrested it either 
from his own hands or from those of his yet unknown 
successor some time after his death. It cannot be 
stated without doubt that SaSauka met death at the 
hands of his two combined enemies on such an 
occasion. Hence considering all probabilities, we 
may be justified in holding the view that Harsha was 
successful in a second campaign in taking possession 
of ^aiahka’s kingdom after the latter’s death, and made 

* 2 Op. Cit.^ Introduction p. 16 and also pp. 6, 6 and 9. 

9 3 Introduction, p. 16, fn. 2, 
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it over to his ally Bhaskaravarman who might have 
annexed it to his own kingdom. But we know that the 
successors of Bhaskara, or even the later kings of 
other dynasties of Kamarupa, could not permanently 
keep Kar^asuvarna under their subjection. The reason 
for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions 
of Bengal at that period may be sought in the fact 
that when he visited (in 643 A.D.) these countries and 
also Kamarupa, he found most of them included in 
Harsha’s own dominion, and some in that of 
Bhaskaravarman. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar** goes a step further than the 
Mahamahopadhyaya and thinks that when Bhaskara 
aided the Chinese expedition against the successor 
of Harshavardhana ” and the latter was defeated, “ he 
(Bhaskara) made himself master of Eastern India” 
and “ pitched his victorious camp in the capital of his 
late rival SaSauka, and thus increased the power and 
prestige of the kingdom of Kamarupa to an extent 
never dreamt of before This seems to us to be an 

extreme view, according to which Bhaskara availed 
himself of the opportunity, offered by the utter 
confusion following the death of his former ally, the 
great Harsha, of “ feeding fat his grudge ”, his grudge 
being, according to Dr. Majumdar, due to the fact 
that after ^a§anka’s death and consequent absorption 
of his kingdom by Harsha, “ Bhaskaravarman came 
to be looked upon more as a feudatory vassal than 
an ally Have we any evidence that there was any 

> 4 Aneitnt Indian Ei$tory and Citili$ation, p. 318. 
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weakening of the alliance that was formed so early 
in the reigns of both these monarchs and apparently 
continued undisturbed till so late as the early part 
of 643 A.D., when King Bhaskaravarman offended 
Harshavardhana by his indiscretion in refusing to 
comply with the latter’s request to send Yuan 
Chwang** immediately from Kamarupa to that em- 
peror’s camp ? The visit too of Bhaskaravarman 
along with the Chinese pilgrim to Harsha which took 
place on the banks of the Ganges near Rajmahal in 
Eastern India, when the latter was returning home 
after his attack on Kodgoda in the South-east, testifies 
to the temporary nature of the misunderstanding. 

The Mahamahopadhyaya considers it possible that 
Bhaskara had been at Karnasuvarna very early in life, 
when he might have accompanied Harsha during his 
expedition against iSaSadka, while Dr. Majumdar 
thinks that the Kamarupa king was there for a long 
time, even after the death not only of the Gauda king, 
but also of his former ally Harsha. Having weighed 
carefully the two extreme views of these two scholars, 
we have adopted a middle view that Karnasuvarna 
passed into the hands of Bhaskara, through Harsha’s 
conquest of it, at some date later than his first 
campaign against iSadadka, which was led by him 
immediately after the murder of Rajyavardhana, and 
that this second campaign of Harsha might have taken 
place 'either during the life-time of ^aSafika or after 
his death. Another suggestion offers itself in this 
connection, that Karnasuvarna might not at any time 


9 ’ 6«ai— of Binen f$iang, pp« 172 ff. 
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have formed any part of the Kamarupa kingdom at 
all, but Bhaskara might only have pitched his 
jat/a-akandhavara (victorious moving camp) there, as an 
ally of Harsha during the latter’s second campaign 
referred to above, when the emperor came to Bengal 
for conquests. On this view both North Bengal and 
and Central Bengal were added to Marsha’s empire, 
and not to the kingdom of Kamarupa even in part. 

We give below a brief account of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s visit to Bhaskaravarman’s kingdom, of the 
temporary straining of the friendly relations existing 
so long between the Thaneswar and the Kamarupa 
houses, and of a happy compromise after a very short 
time. When Yuan Chwang was residing at Nalanda 
monastery for the second time in 643 A.D., and 
attending the discourses of his teacher Silabhadra, 
whom the Buddhist pilgrim often consulted regarding 
his philosophical doubts, an invitation by letter 
through a messenger reached that teacher from 
“ Kumararaja of Eastern India ” (i.e. Bhaskaravarman), 
requesting the latter to send without delay the Chinese 
pilgrim to his court. But His Eminence, Silabhadra, 
had to refuse the invitation because he had already 
arranged that the pilgrim should next go to the 
court of Siladityaraja (i.e. Harshavardhana), before 
his return to China directly from there. A second 
invitation was sent by Bhaskara and that also could 
not be complied with. The king became displeased 
with the teacher of Nalanda monastery and renewed 
his invitation pointing out that by personal meeting 
with the learned Buddhist pilgrim he expected “ the 
opening of the germ of religion” within himself, and 
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that he should not therefore, by such refusal, cause 
the world to remain plunged in ignorance, and thus 
hinder “the deliverance and salvation of the world.” 
The Kamanipa king even threatened to destroy the 
monastery of Nalanda, by swooping down on it with 
his equipped army and elephants, just as King iSaSahka 
in recent times brought about “ the destruction of the 
Law ” and “ uprooted the Bodhi tree ” at Gayi. The 
pilgrim, however, agreed to go to Kamarupa, specially 
because he learnt from Silabhadra that within its 
territories “ the Law of Buddha has not widely 
extended.” Silabhadra advised the priest to become 
a friend of Bhaskara and cause his heart to open to 
the truth (of Buddhism), so that ki imitation of the 
king his own people might as well be converted. But 
it is a known historical fact, that as Bhaskara was a 
descendant of the Vaishnava family {Faithi^va-vaihiah, 
as Bana describes) and a great devotee of Mahedvara, 
the Chinese priest was not successful in his mission 
of converting him and his people to Buddhism. 
There is no doubt, however, that by calling this king 
a Brahmat^a by caste, what Yuan Chwang really meant 
was that Bhaskara was a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. 
For we know that he was a Kshatriya by caste, as he 
claimed his descent from the Kshatriya hero, 
Bhagadatta of MaAibASraia fame. The pilgrim was, 
however, well received by the king and the members 
of his court, and highly honoured during bis stay in 
Kamarupa for over a month and a half. 

We propose now to refer shortly to the 
misunderstanding between Bhdskara and his ally, 
regarding this distinguished foreign pilgrim. iWben 
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Harsha was on his way back home after his attack on 
KoAgoda, probably his last recorded campaign on 
the people of the Ganjam district in the South-west 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, the emperor heard of the 
pilgrim then residing in the court of Kamarupa ; 
and so he sent a messenger to King Kumararaja 
requesting him to send Yuan Chwang to his camp 
at once. BhSskara, however, used rude language in 
reply to his ally, saying “ he can fake my head, but 
he cannot take the Master of the Law yet”. Abrupt 
came an answer through a messenger from the enraged 
monarch Harsha, saying “send the head, that I may 
have it immediately by my messenger who is to bring 
it here”. Naturally Bhaskara got frightened and 
personally proceeded with a large troop of elephants 
and ships up the Ganges, taking the Chinese pilgrim 
along with him, and arrived at the country of 
Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo (Kajangala, near modern Rajmahal). 
Here on the north bank of the river the two allies met 
each other, and a happy and joyful reconciliation took 
place, and the temporary misunderstanding was thus 
removed. 

The three distinguished persons then advanced up 
the Ganges and arrived at Kanauj after a march of 
ninety days and there they attended the religious 
assembly, held by Harsha’s commands, for the recita- 
tion of Yuan Chwang’s new treatise, extolling the 
Mahayina doctrine, and “exposing the extreme 
poverty” of the Hinayana. To this assembly the 
disciples of the various Buddhist, Brahmana and 
Nirgrantha schools throughout the different kingdoms 
had been invited ; and the kings of eighteen kingdoms 
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were present in it. But the Ksmarupa king received 
the highest honour from the king of Kanauj as we find 
him, in the procession of the golden Buddha image, 
represented under the form of Brahma with a precious 
parasol in his hand, and seated to the left of the image 
on the stately elephant, which he rode along with his 
friend Harsha, who himself was represented under 
the godly garb of Lord Sakra, carrying a white chowrie 
in his hand and seated on the right. The honoured 
religious guest (the Chinese pilgrim), the state-officers 
and other princes severally mounted other elephants 
and they all separately entered the hall of discourse. 
There the guest from China®* achieved unopposed the 
most brilliant success in expounding his thesis, to the 
greatest chagrin of the unbelievers. After the termi- 
nation of these ceremonies at Kanauj, which lasted for 
many days, during which precious and rich gifts were 
largely made by King Harsha, the latter invited the 
pilgrim to accompany him to Prayaga, along with King 
Kumara of Kamarupa, for taking part in the sixth 
quinquennial assembly to be held at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Yamuna on the sands, for the 
distribution of wealth, food and apparel to indigent and 
needy people, as well as to the priests and believers 
in all sectarian religions, who would come there from 
different parts of Northern India. 

The Chinese pilgrim though anxious to depart for 
home-land agreed to proceed towards Prayaga to 
attend this religious convocation of Harsha. The 
kings of other States, including Dhruvabbafa of 

»• iwa, pp. m ff. 
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Valabhi (Harsha’s son-in-law) and Bhiskaravarman of 
Kamariipa, attended this magnificent ceremony, in 
which on several days the installation of the images 
of the Buddha, the Adityadeva (the sun-god) and the 
IiSvara (the Siva) took place, and the store of different 
kinds of wealth, accumulated during the past five 
years, was exhausted by distribution to the various 
recipients. On the break-up of the Allahabad convo- 
cation, which lasted for seventy-five days, the pilgrim 
wanted permission to depart homewards after yet 
another stay for ten days with Harsha, when King 
Bhaskaravarman earnestly requested Yuan Chwang 
to accompany him to Kamarupa and dwell in his 
dominions, and receive his religious offerings, 
promising, in case of the pilgrim’s compliance, to 
“ undertake to found one hundred monasteries on 
the Master’s behalf But the pilgrim could not 
make any more delay in leaving India. Both Harsha 
and Bhaskara offered him all sorts of gold coins and 
other objects, but he accepted nothing but a cape, 
“ made of coarse skin lined with soft down, which 
was designed to protect from rain whilst on the road ”, 
a gift from the Kamarupa king. The latter with 
Harsha and Dhruvabhata saw the pilgrim again, three 
days after the first separation, and they took final leave 
of the traveller. Both these allies were kindly dis- 
posed towards Yuan Chwang and they therefore 
commissioned official guides to accompany the escort. 

After this Bhaskara returned to Kamarupa, and we 
know of only another incident in his life. Immediately 
after Harshavardhana’s death, early in 647 A. D. or at 
the close of 6t6 A. D., Arjuna or Arunasva, the minister 
A30. 
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of fhe late king of Kanauj usurped the throne, but he 
had to meet a disastrous defeat from the Chinese 
envoy led by Wang-hiuen-tse, who succeeded in 
storming the city of Tirhut with the help of the Tibetan 
and Nepal kings’ forces. During this foreign 
campaign*’ against the usurper, Harsha’s former ally, 
Bhaskara, " sent in abundant supplies of cattle and 
accoutrements for the victorious army This help of 
the Kamarupa king was undoubtedly offered to the 
victor, to save his own kingdom from being plunged 
in the general political confusion, resulting from the 
death of Harshavardhana without a worthy successor 
able to keep intact the vast dominions of the 
Thaneswar-Kanauj house. 

For a full account of Bhaskaravarman's history a 
few words are necessary to describe his personal 
character. Although this king was always conscious 
of the glory of his own family and anxious to preserve 
its prestige before the eyes of the world, the other 
traits of his personal character were also of a superior 
order. It has been stated above how with his strong 
and orthodox faith in Brahmanic religion he possessed 
a tolerant mind, eager to receive instruction on 
Buddhism even from the Chinese traveller. He was 
always anxious that the darkness of ignorance should 
be dispelled from the earth. Personally he was 
devoted to iSaivism which received State support, and 
his people also were considerably under its influence. 
The king abided rigidly by the injuctions of the 
Brahmanic regarding the preservation of the 

r«<i« V, Smilh'i SaWy Httfory o/X«Kl«a, Srd ed. p. 8S3. 
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different castes and social orders. He is described 
in the Nidhanpur grant as being created by the Creator 
for the purpose of re-establishing the institution of 
castes and orders, which had for a long time past 
become confused. He propagated, it is told there, 
the light of Iryyadharma by dispelling the darkness 
of the Kali-age, by a proper expenditure of his revenue 
on good works of public utility. He caused the deep 
loyalty of his subjects to be heightened, on account 
of his power of keeping order, display of modesty 
and cultivation of close acquaintance with them. His 
gifts were bounteous, and he could be compared with 
§ibi for offering succour to the needy by self-sacrifice, 
and in the matter of timely application of the six 
political expedients he was as skilful as Brhaspati 
himself. His prowess, perseverance and pride were 
well-known. Free from the usual vices of kings, 
Bhaskaravarman was always given to, performing 
viituous deeds. To quote the words of the inscription, 
he was, as it were, " the very life of Dharma, the abode 
of justice, the home of virtues, the treasury of suppli- 
cants, the shelter of the fearful and the temple of 
plenty of 6ri”. In short, he was an ideal Hindu 
monarch of the seventh century in Eastern India. 

From the same inscription we know of some State 
officers working under Bhaskara’s Government. The 
highest State officer who enjoyed the honour of 
conveying from his king hundreds of royal mandates 
was Gopala, who had the distinction of using the 
five titles of rank beginning with the word mahat 
(jtrapta-pancAa-mahd-saddah), which were certainly 
bestowed on him by the monarch. Either this Gopala 
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or a person named Srikshi (or Srirshi)-Kun4a appears 
to have been appointed as the boundary-attestor in the 
above grant, which concerned the demarcation of land 
to be divided amongst more than two hundred 
Brahman grantees. The latter person appears to have 
been the mayor of the capital city of the district 
Chandrapuri. The title of his office is called nayaka 
which, in ArthaSastra literature,®’ sometimes stands 
for nagarika. Janardanasvamin was the nyaya- 
karanika, probably a judicial officer for dispensing 
justice. There were also present at the time of the 
execution of the grant the representative of the 
mercantile interest (yyavaharins) named Haradatta 
and the head of the scribe-class (kayastka*) named 
Dundhunatha. Vasuvarna was the enactor of that 
royal saiana and it was he who caused it to be 
composed (sanayita and lekhayita). The name of the 
person who was in charge of the royal store-house 
(bkandagaradkikrta) was Divakaraprabha. Dattakara 
Pfirnna was the utkhetayita (probably a collector of 
taxes) and Kaliya was the sekyakdra, the engraver* * 
of the copper-plate grant. 

Immediately or shortly after Bhaskaravarman’s 
death, which probably followed that of 
Harshavardhana after a few years, there was, as usual 
in political affairs, specially in ancient India, an anarchy 
in Kamarupa which brought to an end the dynasty of 
kings which owed its* origin to the ancient King 

s • Vide KaD^ilja’s Jrthaidetra, Book I, Chap. 12 and Book II, 
Chap. 36. 

** This is the meaning attached to the word by Mm. P. V. 
Bbattaoharyya in his JiSmarUpa-iaeaiidvali, p. 48 , foot-notes 6 & 7. 
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Naraka, and ushered in a new Mlechchha (i.e. non- 
orthodox) line*® headed by King ^alastambha, who 
must have reigned sometime in the latter part of the 
seventh century A. D. This new line of kings 
continued to rule in Kamarupa from their own capital, 
HaruppeSvara, situated on the bank of the river 
Lauhitya (and not from Pragjyotishapura), for more 
than three centuries, the last of them being named 
Tyagasimha. In all probability the king who first 
overthrew the dynasty of Bhaskaravarman was 
^lastambha, after whom his son, Vijaya®' reigned. 
Then ruled in succession kings Palaka, Kumara and 
Vajradatta. The genealogy of this family, so far 
indicated, brings us down almost to the middle of the 
eighth century A. D. For, we are told in Harjaravar- 
man’s inscription that after Vajradatta there reigned in 
Kamarupa a king whose name was Harsha (or Harisha, 
the Prakritised form of the name), an accomplished 
and pious administrator who ruled over his people 
without oppression because he regarded them as his 
own sons. That this Harsha, king of Kamarupa, 
was a great conqueror who conquered some other 
countries in Eastern India has been shown in a 
separate chapter from a stone inscription** dated 
153 H. E. (=759 A. D.) of the Nepal king 
Jayadeva II, Harsha is therein said to have gained 
mastery over the countries of Gaurja, Udra etc, Kalinga 


5 0 Ibid, lutroduotion pp. 18-19 and Text (vv. 9'10), p. 94. 

3 1 Ibid, pp. 48'i9 (Vide the copper-plate inscription of 
Harjaravarman). 

3 3 Indian Antiquary, Vol, IX, p. 178 and Fleet C. I. Vol. Ill, 
In trod notion, p. 187. 
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and Kosala by subduing his enemies with the help of 
his elephant troops. This king gave his daughter 
Rajyamati in marriage with that Nepal king. 
Harsha must have invaded these countries after 
the raid of the aspiring Yofiovarman of Kanauj 
and the march of Lalitaditya of Kashmir over the 
eastern Indian countries. But it cannot be ascertained 
whether these conquered countries ever formed 
any part of the dominion of Harsha, king of Kamarupa. 
The matrimonial relation with the royal family of 
Nepal indicates that he had much political influence 
in North-Eastern India. We have also seen before 
that the mother of this son-in-law of Harsha was the 
daughter of the Maukhari king, Bhogavarman, who 
had himself married the daughter of Adityasena of 
Magadha. Within, therefote, a period of four genera- 
tions we observed matrimonial relationship obtaining 
amongst four royal dynasties in North-Eastern India, 
viz, the Magadha, the Maukhari, the Nepal and the 
Kamarupa houses. We shall have to close this 
chapter on the Kamarupa kingdom at this point to 
keep within the limits prescribed for our discourse. 



Chapter XI 


The Kingdom of Nepal 


The present kingdom of Nepal is a vast mountain- 
ous country with valleys strewn here and there and 
is a State administered independently by a king 
belonging to an indigenous Gurkha dynasty, ruling 
through the prime minister, who also exercises a large 
share of sovereign power. The kingdom, however, 
is very old and has passed through may a vicissitude, 
having been ruled at different periods of her history by 
kings of various dynasties, sometime independently 
and sometime as samantas or feudatory chiefs. In 
ancient times the province was confined within the 
limits of the valley or valleys near about Katmandu, 
the capital. That the name Nepala is an old one can 
be attested by a reference to the adjective Naipalikaih, 
meaning ‘ belonging to Nepala ’, used in Kautilya’s 
Arlhasaslra' and applied to a special kind of blankets 
made of sheep’s wool (avikaihj. 

The late Dr. Vincent Smith,* believing in the 
tradition that Nepal formed an integral part of the 
Mauryyan empire under King Asoka, thought that as 
it was not very far from Pataliputra, it was probably 
administered directly from the Magadhan capital. 
But the first undoubted historical reference to the 

I Vide Ga^apati Sssirin’s edition— Book II, chap. XI, p. 198. 

® Sarly Hittory of India — 8rd edition, pp. 8S6-860. 
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Nepal valley is found in Samudragupta’s famous 
Allahabad Pillar inscription* of the fourth 
century A. D., whence it is learnt that, like Kamarupa 
and other eastern pratyanta countries, Nepala also was 
brought under the allegiance of the Gupta emperor, 
and forced to remain subject to his lord-paramountcy 
by payment of tribute. According to our calculation 
the first king of the Lichchhavi family of the Nepal 
branch, Jayadeva I, ruled in the first century A. D. 
From the fact that the inscriptions of Nepal do not 
record the names of kings for many generations, 
specially for a period of about two centuries and 
a half, roughly from 378 to 610 A. D., it seems quite 
probable that they must have ruled there as vassals 
under the imperial Gupta emperors, and probably 
other later Indian provincial rulers, such as the 
Maukharis, the Later Guptas of Magadha etc, or 
under the foreign Tibetan kings, in different periods 
of its history. But it is known that during the first 
part of the 7th century A. D. this country was ruled, 
often simultaneously in two different portions of the 
country, by kings belonging to the Lichchhavi family 
and the Thakuri dynasty and continued to be so ruled 
upto about the middle of that century. We are not 
in a position, however, to establish the exact connec- 
tion between the Nepal and the old Vaifiali branches 
of the Lichchhavis. Yuan Chwang* in the seventh 
century remarked that the Nepalese Lichchhavis were 
eminent scholars, believed in Buddhism and ranked 
themselves as Kshatriyas. 

3 Flett-C. I. I. Vol.III,No. 1,1.22. 

4 Yxdie Walters— Ftiaw Chtoang, Vol. II. p. 84. 
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The early history of Nepal can be known only from 
two sources, viz the Nepal Fatmavahs and the stone 
inscriptions. Both these sources have been very fully 
discussed in a most able manner by antiquarians, — 
first by Bhagwanlal -Indraji* with the help of Dr. 
Biihler, afterwards by the late Dr. Fleet® and finally 
by M. Sylvain Levi’ in his most admirable and 
comprehensive treatise entitled Le Ne'pal. It seems 
that a most fundamental difference yet remains 
between the two former scholars Indraji and Fleet), 
regarding the interpretation of the eras, to which the 
dates of the important inscriptional documents of Nepal 
are to be referred. We, however, reserve till a later 
stage of this chapter the discussion of the chronology 
of the early Nepal rulers. 

In order to understand clearly the chronology of 
the early Nepal kings, adjusted by us in this chapter, 
and to enable scholars to discuss the historical 
materials obtained from Bhagwanlal Indraji's Inscrip- 
tions® Nos. 1-15, Bendall’s Inscriptions® Nos. I-IV, 
and some of M. Sylvain Levi’s collections,*® we 
propose to give below their contents arranged 
chronologically, with a short note on the place of 
their discovery, for convenience of reference. We 


6 Indian Antiquary ^ Yol. XIII (1884), p. 4U ff. 

6 Fleet. C. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, Introduction (Appendix IV) p. Il7 ff. 

7 Sylvain Le"yi — Le Ne^pal, Yols. l-II, 1905, and Yol. Ill, 1908. 

8 Indian Antiquary ^ Yol. IX (1880), p. 163 ff. 

9 md, Yol. XIV (1886), p.98 (Text of No. I) and Bendall’s 
Journey in Nepal, p. 72 ff. Plato VIII, p. 74 f. Plate IX, p. 77 ff. 
Plate X, and p. 76, Plate XI. 

I o Le Ne'pal, t 8, Nos. I-XX. 

A31. 
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need make no apology for treating below these inscrip- 
tions in detail, for they have long been neglected 
by Indian scholars, although it will be plain that 
there is distinct cultural affinity between the Nepal 
people and the Indians from a remote past. M. Sylvain 
Le vi’s book is in French. It is generally felt by Indian 
scholars that a detailed chapter on the early history 
of Nepal, written in English, is a desideratum. 

Indraji No. 1. An Inscription of the 
Lichchhavi King Mdnadeva, dated [Vikra- 
wa-] sonivat 386 ( =329 A.D.). 

[Treated as fragmentary, because the buried lower 
portion of the stone could not be laid bare by the 
Pandit. Incised in Northern Indian characters on 
the lower part of a broken pillar, placed near the 
door of the temple of Changu-Narayana (old image 
of Vishnu riding on Garuda) situated about 5 miles 
N-E of Katmilndu, and crowned by a lotus capital 
surmounted by a Garuda, The characters used closely 
resemble those of the early Gupta inscriptions. 
Language used in it is Sanskrit (prose and verse) 

Verse 1 describes the great Hari with his chest 
marked by the Srivatsa sign as residing in Doladri (the 
name of the hill on which the temple stands). In verse 2 
is mentioned King Vrshadeva who was surrounded 
by sons who were learned, proud, constant, famous and 
self-disciplined. His son (v, 3) was King Sahkaradeva, 
who was unconquerable in battles by enemies, and 
who enjoyed a prosperous Itingdom, and protected 
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the earth through the help of approved officials 
(abhimata-bhrtyaihj. The next virtuous king, 
Dharmadeva (v. 4), ruled the vast hereditary kingdom 
with justice. Verses 5 and 6 lie buried in the portion 
of the pillar underground, and they probably referred 
to some events in the life of that king and his 
character. We know from verse 7 that his faithful 
wife was Rajyavatl, who gave birth to King Mlnadeva 
of unblamable character. Verses 8-1 1 tell in a most 
pathetic way of the queen’s announcement** to his 
son of the death of his father, the king, and her firm 
desire to follow her husband as she felt life miser- 
able without her lord, and they also refer to her 
appointment of Manadeva to reign in his father's 
place. One of these verses (v. 10) mentions the 
determination, out of filial devotion, of the prince to 
give up his own life, before his mother gave up her 
own ; so the son succeeded in dissuading his queen- 
mother from self-immolation, and then both the mother 
and the son together performed the last rites of the 
deceased king. Verse 12 also lies buried under- 
ground. Verse 13 states the personal qualifications 
of Manadeva. It is learnt from verses 14 and 15 
that the king sought and obtained his mother’s 
consent to his proposal to repay his debt to his late 
father, not by austerities, but by “ true and rightly 
performed feats of arms ” (jathavad=as(ra-vid/dna), as 
he was well aware of his father’s military success 
and erection of high pillars of victory on earth. 

* 1 qf. the {onrth <lnarter of v. 8 mnning thus !— 
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Intending, therefore, to become “initiated in the rites 
of the battle-sacrifice offered by Kshatriyas”, Manadeva 
led an expedition ' * to the east to crush his enemies, 
declaring that he would instal on their thrones those 
princes who would remain obedient to him. In this 
expedition he reduced to obedience some of the 
rebellious mmantas of the east and then marched 
back to the west where also he was informed of the 
misdeeds of a feudal chief*** whom he challenged 
to submit, on pain of being forced to submission by 
his valour. 

Sylvain Le'\’i II — The Inscription of 
Lajanpat, dated [Vikrama-'\ samvat 387 
(=330 A.D.). 

This inscription records the installation of the 
image of a Vishnu (in his dwarf incarnation, vikrania- 
murtUiix) by raja Mrtnadeva for the increase of 
the religious merit of his mother, Rajyadevi, in the 
month of Vaisakha (in the bright fortnight) of the 
samvai 387. 

> * C/. T 14 

f* -- ^ r*" — 

wtert wri: [ij 

writ 

^ ■migwwrewl wi [irvh] 

* ® Of, the third quarter of v. 17. j — 
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Sylvain Le vi III— TAe Inscription of 
bahal (Kdtmd^a)j dated [Vihramarl sam 
402 (=345 A.D,). 

This inscription records the installation < 
sun*god by the name of Indra and the ailotmen 
some field and land to the god, by the chief of a 
poration of merchants, named Guhamitra, on 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of the moni 
Asha^ha of the samvat 402. 

Indraji No. 2. An Inscription of a per 
named Jayavarman in the reignof Manadt 
{Vihrama-I saihvat 413 (=356 A.D.) . 

[Incised on a stone forming the base of a It 
placed opposite the northern door of the far 
temple of Pasupati, 3 miles N-E of Katma 
Characters belong to the early Gupta period. Langi 
Sanskrit]. 

This epigraph records the erection of a Imffi 
the name of Jayesvara by a person named Jayavar 
for the welfare of the people and their king, 
mentions a permanent endowment (akshayan%v%) 
defraying expenses of karana-puja (worship on fei 
days and other occasion^). This he does, as he s 
by favour of King Manadeva. 

Indraji No. 3. An Inscription of K 
Vasantadeva, doled [Vikrma-} saihvat 
(=378 A.D.). 
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hankhat, not far from the temple of Jaist Lagantol 
Katmandu. It is therefore a Vaishnava epigraph. 
Fragmentary. Letters agree closely with forms of 
the early Gupta period. Language Sanskrit]. 

The famous king, BkaUmaha-maharaja Vasantadeva, 
who meditates on the lordly feet of the Bhattaraka- 
maharaja, the parama-daivata Bappa (a term probably 
meaning the father i. e. ‘le successeur re'gulier de son 
pere’, as M. Sylvain Levi takes it, and not a general 
title used by chief priests as thought by Indraji), 
issued command from Managrha’ ‘ (the name of the 
capital or the royal residence, undoubtedly named 
after King Manadeva) for a grant to somebody (not 
known by name owing to the destruction, in parts, 
of the inscription on the stone). The dutaka (messen- 
ger) of the grant was the sarvadandanayaka^^ 
mahdpratihara (the chief administrator of criminal 
justice and the chief of the guards, lit. doorkeepers) 
Ravigupta. The name Mahislla appears to be that of 
the local official head who transacted administrative 
business (vyavakarati) and had jurisdiction over the 
place of the grant. 

1 * Mftnogrha—^la maison d© Mana”. {Le Ne'pal, t. 2.p, 106). 
M« Sjlyain LeM in the aame page refers also to the words 
iHliara, mentioned in one inscription of AmSuvarman, as alluding 
to *le convent de MSna’t Mane§vara, a linga installed probably by 
King Man a and the word Srt-Manafika (written in Gupta characters 
on coins), meaning *a la marque de Mana’. 

1 6 With due deference to Prof. Sylvain Le'vi, we differ from 
the meaning he attaches to this word, viz '^commandant en^ chef 
(vide Le He^pal^ t 1, p. 281). In that case the right meaning he 
gives to the officer, mahBhsJBdhyaheha vie "inspeteur des armees** 
loses its force, as being tautological. 
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Sylvain Le'Vi VI — The Inscription of 
Kisipidi, dated {Vihrama-I saihvat 449 (^—392 
A.D,). 

This is a fragmentary inscription recording a grant 
in which reference is made to the payment of the 
customary taxes (probably to the grantees). The 
dutaJea was the »arvada'n^a«,ayaha-maM,pratiK3,ra Ravi> 
gupta. It was issued on the first bright do&awi day 
of the month of Ashadha (prathamdtha {^h\a-8uUoi^ 
dasamydm) in the saHtwat 449. In all probability the 
epigraph belonged to the reign of Vasantadeva or his 
immediate successor. M. Sylvain Le vi, however, takes 
the date to correspond with 559-60 A.D. 

Sylvain Le^vi VIII — The Kisipidi Ins- 
cription of Ganadeva, dated [Vikrama-] 
saihvat 400 (?) 

It records an address issued by a king named 
Ganadeva, who is described as using the epithets, 
bappapdddnuddhyMa and maharaja, from the residence 
called Managrha, to the house-holders of the village 
of Kichaprichiih regarding a grant. The dndaha seems 
to have been one Prasadagupta. It is, however, not 
clear from the text of this broken record if the latter 
exercised the function of a sarvvadandandyaka and 
mahapratihdra (1. 7.) under King Ganadeva, just as 
Ravigupta did under Vasantadeva. The date of the 
address appears to be a year which is later than 
tamvat 400 as the symbols for the tens and units are 
broken away and lost. The day was the bright prati- 
pada of the month of ^ravana. 
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Sylvain Le'vi VIII — The Inscriptien of 
Tsapaligaon, dated [Fifcmma-] samvat 489 
(=432A.D.). 

This is also a broken record about a grant by a 
ShaMrakamaharaja (whose name appears missing), 
issued from the Managrha palace on the 12th day of 
the bright fort-night in the month of ^ravana in the 
taihvat 489. The dutalca in this grant is named 
Vrshavarmman styled BhattUrakapadlya i.e. an officer 
belonging (probably) to the personal staff of the king 
himself. 

Indraji No, 4. An Inscription dated 
\_Qupta-'\ sa'iiivat 835 {-654-55 AD.). 

IBe it .noted first that the date of this inscription 
is not 535 as read by Bhagwanlal Indraji, the symbol 
for 300 being clear and correct. Incised on a stone- 
slab, Lagantol, Katmandu. Characters belong to 
Northern type of script used in the 7th century A.D. 
Language Sanskrit. Most of the parts illegible owing 
to letters being effaced]. 

It records a grant of a piece of land. The king’s 
name is not found in the legible portions. Only the 
portions containing the text about the king’s warning 
to the future interferers with the donees is preserved. 
The dutaka was the Rajaputra Vikramasena. In our 
opinion this epigraph probably belonged to the time 
of either Sivadeva or his son Dhruvadeva. 

Indraji No. 5. A broken Inscription of 
Sivadeva I {date broken away and lost). 
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[Inscised on a stone-slab near Budda Nilkantfha 
tank, 5 miles north of Katmandu. Characters closely 
resemble those of the preceding inscription dated 335 
taviivat =654-55 A.D.]. 

It records an address issued by BiaUSraia-maharaJa 
Sivadeva (I), the banner of the Lichchhavi family 
{Liehchhavi-hula-ketu) from the Managrha residence 
to the inhabitants of a locality (name being lost), 
certainly about some grant made by the king for their 
welfare, at the instance of the mahasamanta AmSUvar- 
man, who is herein described ' ® as “ one who has 
destroyed the power of all enemies by his heroic 
majesty, obtained by victories in numerous great wars 
and whose brilliant fame, gained by the trouble he 
took in properly protecting the subjects, pervades 
the circle of the quarters ”, 

Sylvain Le'vi IX — The Inscription of 
Tulacchi-Tol, Bhatgaon, of the time of ^iva- 
deva I, dated [^Gupta-I sanivat 310 (?) 

629-30 A.I).). 

The form of the address in this record resembles 
that in the preceding epigraph and the following ones 
of the same king Sivadeva I. The king who is styled 
here ba^pa-padanuddh^Ma, Liehchavikulaketu and 
Bhattaraka-mahdrdja issues the address from the 
Managrha residence to the householders of the village 

1 « 0/. the epithets s— 

A3?. 
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named KhrpuAgrama and their chiefs, stating that 
on the advice of the maha»»manta AmSuvarman, of 
great fame, the destroyer of enemies, he issued the 
command of this grant, in which he inserts certain 
conditions for the entrance of Government officers into 
the granted land. It appears that Bhogavarmma-gomin 
was the The number, read 500. 10... 

by the French savant, cannot be verified from the plate 
attached to his work, on account of effacement in 
many parts. We, however, think that it was a date 
in aamvat, numbering 310 (?) and not 510 (?), and it 
refers to the Gupta era. 

Bendall No. I — An Inscription of l§iva- 
deva I, [Qupta-'\ sarnvat 318 {=637-38 A. D.). 

[ Bendall*’ read and published this epigraph with 
the help of Bhagwanlal Indraji, but he hurriedly did so, 
as he himself acknowledges, because he was then 
preparing to leave India. Fleet* « wrongly look the 
date to be 316.] 

It records an address (almost similar in form to 
the one embodied in No. .5) issued to the house-holders 
of a village led by their heads [pradhana-jana- 
puratsaran), from the Managriha residence, about a 
royal favour regarding the right of entry there of 
Government officers, by Bhattaraka-tnaharaja Sivadeva, 
the banner of the Lichehhavikula, on the advice of the 
makatamanta AiMuvarman. who quelled the unmeasured 
strength of the enemies by his own great and 

i T likdian Antiquarn^ Vol. XIV, p. 97 f,and Bendairs Jaurney 
Jle|Ka,p.72ff, Plate Tin. 

»• Fleet— OJ.J. Yol. Ill, Introdaetion, p. 178. 
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unsullied prowess (in wars). The dutala was 
Bhogavarman. It is quite probable that this 
Bhogavarman was the same person as the sister’s son 
of AmiSuvarman, who belonged to the Maukhari dynasty 
and later became the father-in-law of the Lichchhavi 
King ^ivadeva (11). 

Sylvain Le^vi X — The Inscription of 
Thoka, dated [GuptOr] saiiivat 319 {=638-39 
A. D.). 

This is a fragmentary inscription, which preserves 
only the information that in the grant recorded, one 
Vipravarmma-gomin acted as the dutaka, and the 
charter was issued on the tenth day of a bright fort- 
night of a month (name lost) in taihvat 519, as read by 
the French scholar. For want of a plate we cannot 
ascertain if the date was not 319 <amvaf, which is to 
be referred to the Gupta era, and which, therefore, 
will correspond to 638-39 A. D. 

Sylvain Le'vi XI — The Inscription of 
Dharampur, dated \Gupta-'] so/nivat 320 
(=639-40 A. D.). 

This is a samajilapana form of address found in 
fragments, from the preserved portion of which it is 
only learnt that the king (Sivadeva) directed the 
householders of the village in which the land-grant 
was made, to respect the two-fold privilege granted 
to it and he also declares that his successors, 
dkarmmagurm (‘teachers of justice’) as they are, 
should continue to maintain the donation made by 
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their predecessors. The dutaka in this charter was 
Fartta Bhogachandra, and it was issued on the 
twelfth day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Magha in the samvat 320. It may be noted here that 
the samvat number is not 520, as read by M. Sylvain 
Le vi. The symbol for 300 is clear to view even on 
the plate. It is to be referred, in our opinion, to the 
Gupta era. 

Sylvain Le^vi XII — The Khopasi Inscrip- 
tion of iSivadeva I, dated [Gupta-'] soriivat 
320 {=639-40 A. D.). 

It is a samdj'Mpana form of address, issued from 
the Managrha residence, to the householders and the 
pradhanas of the village of Kurppasi, by Bhattaraha^ 
maharaja, Sivadeva I (herein described as Lichchhavi- 
kuldnandakara). The king states that with his 
approval the mahasamanta Amsuvarman, who, it is 
mentioned,*® “removed the darkness of ignorance 
by means of the light of the rays of the gems in the 
shape of his own virtues ”, “ obtained prospects of 
welfare by his devotional obeisance to the lotus-feet 
of Lord Bhava ”, and “ uprooted the multitude of all 
enemies by means of the strength of the pair of 
his own arms ”, granted to these villagers the privilege 
that in all affairs they shall not have to go to the 
adhikaramat, departments (of justice). These affairs 
shall be submitted to the local proprietor {avatalasvdmin) 

0/. the epithetn^^'* ivagv^-rnan%-mayuJch»aloJca Idhva] fi — 
ajfSdnaUtnirenay hhagafjad-Bhava'f^da-panhaja-pramtn »dnuth'^}Mna* 
idtjparyy — dyati-hita-kr^yaid, ivahhuja-yuga-hal • othhat d{hhQ 

Uk-vairi-varggef}ar\ Le Ke yoZ, t 8, p. 79. 
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for settlement, and that they shall have the right of 
use of only one gate. There is also a direction 
that on the two occasions viz Dvarodgha^a and 
KaildiakUta-ydtra, each villager should give fifty 
pieces of jati-aukla-mritikd (genuine silver coins or 
lumps ?). Then occur the usual warning to the inter- 
ferers and direction to the future kings for preserving 
these privileges granted to the village. The intaka 
was one DeSavarmma-gomin, and the charter was 
executed on the fifth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Chaitra in the samvat 320. It may be noted 
here that as in the preceding inscription the symbol for 
the tamvat is not 520 as read by M. Sylvain Le vi. 

Sylvain Le'vi ^111— The Harigaon Ins- 
cription (!) of Amiuvarman, dated [Harsha-] 
sarhvat 30 {-636 A.D.). 

This inscription forms a record of the svagam=aj1ia 
type (i.e. the ruler’s own voluntary order) issued 
from the Kaiiasakutabhavana palace by the makaiamanta 
Amsuvarman (using the usual epithets, Bhagavat- 
Basupatibha^raka-padanudhgata and Bappapddapari- 
gthlta). It is a direction to the donees and the 
State-officers appointed to collect the dues of the 
people according to the limits prescribed fmaryddd- 
pava-graho^—ddUkrta). It contains a list*® of dona- 

2 0 Yide the following passage of M. Sylvain Le^ri, Le 
t. 8, p. 83 j— “AA ouvarman, en qnalite de mah5-iamai*ta, institne 
nh aaeez grand n ombre de donations (prasada) affeotees a dee 
benefioiaires de genres divers: divinite^s, temples^ fooatio&air«i| 
animauzi portesi rues”. 
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tions (pratMa) to beneficiaries of various kinds. The 
value of each donation in pura'm and pavM coins is 
mentioned in the epigraph. The date of the charter 
is the sixth day of a bright fortnight of the saihvat 30. 

Sylvain Le'vi XIV — The Harigaon Ins- 
cription {11) of Aitisuvarmmi, dated [Harsha-] 
sanivat 32 {=638 A.D.). 

This inscription is also of the same mahdmmanta 
Aih^uvarman (described with his usual titles as in the 
preceding record). It is an address issued by him 
from the Kailasakutabhavana to the householders, 
cultivators and other heads of families regarding a 
number of donations (with values stated in individual 
cases in jawraw and /jarw coins) to temples, establish- 
ments and persons, belonging to different religious 
sects, iSaivism, Vaishnavism, Buddhism etc. then 
prevailing in Nepal. It is a record of allotments 
(maryddd-handha) . It contains the important informa- 
tion that the donor possessed a “ pure heart which 
was engaged in works conducive to the welfare of his 
people” (praja~Mt = drth=vdyata-iiuddha-chetasd). His 
only concern was how his people would feel happy 
{kalham prajd me mkhitd bhavel). Its date is the 
13th day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Asha(^a in sarnvat 32. For a study of the history of 
religious movements in Nepal such inscriptions are 
very valuable. 

Sylvain Levi XV — The Sang a Inscription 
of Aihjsuvarman, dated [Harsha-] saihvat 32 
i=638 A.D.), 
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This is «lso an inscription belonging to the reign of 
AihSuvarman. All the epithets usually mentioned along 
with his name occur here also. It is an address issued 
from the Kailasakutabhavana by the maha»amanta 
( described in this record as kshitUala-tilakabhuta 
and kutuhali-jamt — mime8ha~nayan = avalokyamana i.e. 
“at which the winkless eyes of curious people are 
always cast”) to the pradhanas and other heads 
of families in the village Sahgagrama regarding 
certain kind of remission on the question of some 
contribution of oil by the village-people, (cf. the 
line : — nitah pareimitad vaslu-tailaii kasyacid deyam). 
The bestowal of this privilege by the makdsdmanla was 
recorded in this charter of the svayam=ajfid type 
(direct order). In this inscription also we find 
Athauvarinan described as one always busy in bring- 
ing about the welfare of the people {praja-kita-samii- 
dhajiii-lalpara). The dTitaka was sarvadarulandyaka 
Rajaputra Vikrainasena. The latter is also the dulaka 
in inscription No. 5 above. Its date is the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra in 
samvat 32. 

No. 6. An Inscription of Ainsuvarman, 
dated [Harsha-I sanivat 34 { = 640 A.D.). 

[Incised on a stone-slab near a village called 
Bungmati, 4 miles south of Katmandu, the top of 
which shows a sculpture of the Buddhist symbol of 
the wheel of Law between two deer. This stone, it 
may be noted, is taken out every 12 years on the 
occasion of the Rathayatra festival of AvalokiteSvara, 
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whose temple is situated in the centre of the village. 
Characters resemble those in the last few inscriptions. 
Language Sanskrit.] 

It forms a record of an order, issued from the 
Kailasakutabhavana residence by the mahSsamanla 
Aihsuvarman, favoured by the feet of Pafiupati 
Bhatpraka and meditating the feet of his Bappa 
(father), to the inhabitants of a certain village. The 
epigraph is concerned with the preservation of cocks, 
pigs, fishes etc. The dutaka is mahdoarva [rfarujla-MaJi 
yaka Vikra [masena]. The restoration of both the 
name and the title appears to have been rightly 
contemplated by Bhagwanlal Indraji. In our opinion 
(as against that*' of Fleet), this Vikramasena may 
be identical with the Rajaputra of the same name in 
No. 4. This inscription and that one (No. 4) seem 
to be almost contemporary records. 

Bendall No. II — An Inscription [of Aiii- 
kuvarman}, dated [Harsha-} saiiivat 34 
(=640 A.B.). 

This is a charter** issued from Kailasakutabhavana 
by the mahasdnianta AthSuvasman (name restored), 
recording the grant of two fields for the purpose of 
making provision of repairs of some building. The 
dutaka is the Mahdbalddhyaksha Vindusvathin. 

Indraji No. 7. An Inscription of Aiii^uvar- 
man, dated [Harsha-'j saihvat 39 ( =645 A.D.). 

• 1 Fleot— 0. 1 I, Tol. Ill, Introdaoiion p. 178 f, fn. 2. 

1 9 Bendall-^/otfrnev in Hfejpal, p, 74 f| Plate 
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[Incised on a stone-slab near a temple of Ga^eSa, 
not far from the PaSupati temple. Characters same 
as in the few preceding inscriptions. Language 
Sanskrit.] 

This inscription, like the preceding ones, 
is one of the peculiar records embodying the 
eamSf'Mpana of the king of Nepal regarding instructions 
on some dedications. The order in this record 
was issued from the Kailisakutabhavana residence 
by Shaffavat-Pa8upati-£/taUaraia-padanitffr/il,(a and 
Bappa-pddanud/ipdia Srl-Aihsuvarman, herein described 
as one who, on account of the destruction 
of “his false opinion (on religion) by pondering 
day and night over the meaning of various mstras, 
considers the arrangement of preservation of 
religious and charitable institutions his greatest 
pleasure.” This king commands by this charter the 
non-interference (apravesa) of the officials of the 
Western Court {Paschimadikarana-vrtti-bhujak) in 
the work of the members of the Adhahsdld-pa'hchuliiaa 
(committees for the administration of temples and 
their endowments) under whose protection were placed 
the three linga forms of Siva installed by the king's 
relatives as stated below. The li'Aga named Sura- 
bhogeSvara was installed by his own sister, Bhogadevi, 
mother of Bhogavarman and wife of Rajaputra 
Surasena, for the increase of merit of her husband. 
The second linga called Ladita-maheSvara was ins- 
talled by her daughter, the king’s niece, Bhagyadevi 
by name, and the third linga named DakshineSvara by 
her (i.e. the latter’s) elder brothers [or her ancestors ?] 
(etat-pnrvvajaih). The dutaia was the Yvvardja named 
A33. 
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Udayadeva (probably the heir*apparent of Aibiuvar- 
man’s suzerain viz. the Lichchhavi king, Dhruvadeva). 
To us it seems that this Ywvaraja Udayadeva was of 
young age in 645 A.D. and belonged undoubtedly 
to the Lichchhavi dynasty and not to the Thakurl 
family as taken by Fleet.*® 

Indraji No. 8. An Inscription of Vihhu- 
varman, dated [Rarsha-I sathvat 45 (?) 
{=651 A.D.). 

[Incised on the side of the mouth of a water-course 
on the road from Katmandu to the Residency. Charac- 
ters resemble those of the last few inscriptions. The 
second figure (5) of the date seems of doubtful 
reading. Language Sanskrit]. 

It is not a formal charter like the preceding ones, 
but records only the meritorious work of building a 
good conduit (prandll) by one vartta (an officer enjoy- 
ing pay from the king’s treasury) named Vibhuvarman, 
by favour of AihSuvarman. The word vartta may 
also refer to an officer of the department of agri- 
culture (vartta). M. Sylvain Le'vi** thinks that this 
officer had probably to exercise “les fonctions de 
fermiers ge neraux.” 

Indraji No. 9. An Inscription of 
Jishnugupta, dated iHarsha-'\ saiiivat 48 
( = 654 A.D.). 


« » Op. at. p. 180, fn. 8 and Table, p. 189. 
* * LeNe yoJ— 1. 1, p. 282. 
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[Incised on a stone-slab near the temple of Chhinna- 
mastika Devi in Lalitapattana (situated one-and-a- 
half miles east of Katmandu). Charaters resemble 
closely, with slight changes, here and there, those 
of Amsuvarman’s time. Language Sanskrit prose, 
with slight poetry in tines 2 and 3.]. 

It is the promulgation of a stone-slab edict (stla- 
pattaka-sasanam as described in the inscription itself) 
issued from Kailasakutabhavana by Jishnugupta, who 
was Pasupali-bhattaraka-padanugrMta and Bappa- 
paddnudhyata, addressing the householders of some 
villages for whose benefit a tilamaka^’^ (water-course) 
was formerly led by orders of Bhattdraka mahdrdjddhi- 
rdja AihSuvarman, but which was destroyed for want 
of repairs. Jishnugupta made over this repair-work 
to a sdmanta, named Chandravarman. The second 
favour done by Jishnugupta to these villagers was 
the presentation of a few irrigable fields {vdUkd), Out 
of the collective income (pindam) from these fields 
the future repair.work of the water-course was 
to be done. None would be permitted to lead this 
water-course elsewhere. The dutaka was Yuvardja 
Vishnugupta. There is an important reference to 
the name of the illustrious lord and great king 
(^BhaUdraka-makdrdja) Srl-Dhruvadeva in the first two 
damaged lines of the inscription, where Fleet finds 
the two letters Mdna visible. In all probability these 

* 5 Bhagwanlal Indraji regards this un-Sanskrit word to mean 
some kind of water^oourse. He writes—” Probably it denotes a 
ohannel whiob leads the water from the hill-side over the fields 
which rise in terraoes one above the other”. Vide L Vol. IX, 
p. 172| fn. 80, 
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two letters formed the first component of the 
compound-word Managrha which, as we think, 
continued to remain the royal residence of the 
Lichchhavi rulers, one of whom was this Dhruvadeva, 
whose lord-paramoun tcy was acknowledged by 
Jishnugupta. In this epigraph Jishnugupta is 
described as “ desirous of the welfare of his subjects, 
and one of pure conduct, whose orders were obeyed 
by all citizens and whose kingly prosperity has been 
got from a pure lineage” {aamatta-jiau{rasri\ta- 
aasanah, and puny=anvayad=agata-rajga-$ampai). These 
epithets as applied to him seem to be very important 
in this way that Jishnugupta probably had no lineal 
connection with AmSuvarman but succeeded to his 
rank at Kailasakutabhavana whereform he ruled all 
the people of the city. Kailaskutabhavana now began 
to rise into greater prominence, Managrha gradually 
losing its former glory and importance and becoming 
non-existent within the next few years. 

Indraji No. 10. An undated (mutilated) 
Inscription of Jishnugupta (belonging to 
Dhruvadeva’ s reign). 

(Incised on a black stone-slab near a temple of 
Vishnu, called Mina-Narayana, near southern gate of 
Katman(Ju. Characters same as in the preceding 
inscription. Language Sanskrit.] 

This record is an edict of Bhagavat-fasupati-BAa^ 
raiapadanugpAlta and Bappa-pdddnudAydta Jishnugupta, 
issued from Kailasakutabhavana probably to the 
Pafichalika named GitS-pafichalika of the village of 
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Dakshinakolu In the inlroduciory portion of the edict 
Jishnugupta is described as having acknowledged 
Bhat^raka-raja Dhruvadeva, the banner of the 
Lichchhavi-kula, as his lord-paramount and engaged 
his mind in devising the means of freeing from 
calamity all the people headed by Dhruvadeva himself. 
The contents then refer to the leading of a tilamaka 
(water-course) by a former chief, a mahasamanta 
(undoubtedly AmSuvarman, his name ending in deva, 
cf. No. 9) who attained good prospects by his 
knowledge of all political expedients etc. and who 
succeeded personally in quelling powerful enemies 
{balavatah 8atrun=babhaiija svayaih), but who, having 
once commenced the digging of the water-course 
for the benefit of the people, could not probably 
finish the work. Hence the villagers were directed 
by this edict to complete the work {upsamhartavya) 
by paying one-tenth of their pindaka revenue (pindaka- 
daaabkayam-pratyakalayya) . The edict further gives 
instructions to them for the worship of the deity 

(whose name appears to end in lesvara-svdmin) 

and the timely repair of the tilamaka, and then it 
ends in warning his own officers never to interfere 
in this holy right (punyddAikara) and settlement 
(vydvasihd). 

Indraji No. 11. 'An undated {mutilated) 
Inscription of Jishnugupta* s reign. 

[Incised on a stone which supports a parasol 
over an image of Chandefivara in the great temple 
of Patopati. Characters same as in the preceding 
inscription. Language Sanskrit], 
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This inscription forms a record of certain grants 
of land to the PaSupata congregation called Mwn4a- 
kfiikhalika-PS^vjpatacharyya-paTfhad made by one 
Acharyya-Bhagavat Pranarddana-PranakauSika, for the 
provision of repair-work in the temple of Chhatra- 
ChandeSvara and a conduit in a village, during the 
augmenting victorious reign [pravardkamdna-vijayardjye) 
of Jishnugupta. 

Sylvain Le'vi XVI — The Thankot Ins- 
cription of Jishnugupta, dated sanivat 500 {?). 

This is an address issued from the Kailasaku^a- 
bhavana palace by Jishnguptadeva (described with the 
usual epithets of Bkayavai-Pahupatibhattfiraka-pddauu- 
yrklta and Bappa-pidddnuddhyata) styled “the ornament 
of the Soma lineage” {Somdnmyabhutkana) to the heads 
of families residing in the village of Kachannasta 
on the decision of certain partial remission of 
the people’s dues. A mldpatta-sdsana to this effect 
was ordered so that it may long endure (duratarakdla- 
sthiiaye). There is a reference to a pond excavated 
by the great-grand-father of Jishnugupta, who is 
named Managupta-gomin. The dutaka here was 
Tnvardja Vishnugupta. The date in samvat read as 
500 (?) is very doubtful. The most peculiar re- 
ference in this record is the mention of BhatJSraka 
Manadeva (in 11. 5-6) who is described as “ the 
banner of the family occupying the throne ” at (?) 
Managfha [Mdmgfhat singhd(mha)tan—ddhydsi-kulaketih 
hhati^aka Sfi-ManadevM^tatpurattaraW It seems 
quite reasonable to think that when jishtjiugupta was 
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ruling from Kailasaicatabhavana there was a prince 
named Mlnadeva (probably of the Lichchhavi dynasty) 
who was only occupying the old palace at Managrha. 
He does not seem to have been a ruling sovereign, 
just as Dhruvadeva was. 

Sylvain Le"Vi XVIII — The ChasaUtol 
Inscription of Jayadeva II (?), dated 
[Harshor] sariivat 137 {=743 A. D.). 

This is an address of the tvayam=aj'na type (pro- 
bably) issued by King Jayadeva II containing reference 
to certain donations {prasMa). It is a fragmentary 
inscription in which the names of several gotUJm 
occur in the portions referring to the boundaries of 
the grants. The dntaha is Bhatiaraka Vijayadeva 
{Cf. Indraji No. 14). The date of the inscription 
is ’dated the 5th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of jyaishtha in the aamvat 137. 

Sylvain Le'Vi XIX — The Timi Inscription 
of Bivadeva II {date in year lost). 

This is a fragmentary inscription which contains 
a donation (prasadaj arranged, in all probability, by 
bivadeva II. As in the other inscription (Indraji 
No. 12, dated samvat 119 i.e. 725 A.D.) of this king, 
there is reference to vishtimanushja-sambandha (“ rapport 
aux hommes de la corvee ”) and to rajakullya- 
vyavatdyint. This is also a direct order {svayam^djiia) 
of the king. The dutaka is Rajaputra jayadeva. 
The date is the 6th day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Aflvina, in the taihvat [?J (number missing). 
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Sylvain Le'vi 'KK-~The Tag BahcH 
Inscription of Sivadeva II {date broken 
away and lost). 

This record is almost exactly similar in form to 
the inscription No. 13 (Indraji) of the same king, 
iSivadeva II. This epigraph was issued by parama- 
Makehtara-paramabhat^raia-ma/tarajadAirSja iSivadeva 
(using the other usual epithets, Bhagavat-Paavpati- 
hhat^raka-padanugrklta, Bappa-padanudhgata, Lich- 
chhavikulakelu) from the residence, named herein as 
Bhadradhivasabhavana (as also in No. 13). It is an 
address to the villages etc. of the village of Gulla- 
tangagrama about the grant made to the fraternity 
of Buddhist monks coming from all directions and 
residing in the Sivadeva-vihara. The special privileges 
of the donees are mentioned in detail. There is an 
allusion to Manadeva-vihara and other monasteries 
in it. The part of the name (the element ^iva) of 
the king is lost in the epigraph. 

Bendall No. III . — An Inscription {of 
LicJichJiavi Narendradeva*s or Vishnugupta's 
reign ? ), dated [Harsha-I sanivat 82 
{ = 688 A.D.). 

This charter®* was issued from KailasakStabhavana, 
probably during the reign of Narendradeva (whose 
name is lost in lines 2-7 of the inscription). It 
records the provision for the worship of the deity 

a e Bendall Journey in Nepcd. p. 77 fl and plate X. 
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named Vajredvara and some other religious purposes. 
Bhat^raka Yuvaraja, Skandadeva, acted as the 
dutaka in this transaction, 

Indraji No. 12. An Inscription of iSiva- 
deva II dated [Harsha-} saritvat 119 {=725 
AM.). 

[Incised on a black stone-slab now situated in a 
modern Vishnu temple in Lagantol, Katmandu. A 
carved relievo representing Nandin reclining on the 
Kailasa adorns the top. Characters almost the same as 
those in the preceding and the following inscriptions]. 

This inscription records the permanent grant, 
according to bhUmichchUdranyaya, of a village (Vaidya- 
grama) as an agrahdra made for the increase of 
religious merit of his parents and of himself by Tarama- 
bhaUaraka-mahdrdjddhiraja ^ivadeva, who was favoured 
by the feet of Lord PaSupati Bhat^raka and medidated 
on the feet of (his) Bappa (father), to the congregation 
of the PaSupatas named Vasu-(vamsa) PaSupatacharyyas 
for the sake of the deity, l§ri-l§ivadeveSvara, dedicated 
by himself, for making provision of repair of 
his temple {tad-devakula-kkanda-spkutita-tamskdra- 
karartdya The king commands the headmen of the 
village and its householders to pay henceforward all 
kinds of taxes and other royal dues to this congrega- 
tion whom they should obey in respect of all work 
they have to perform. The only condition regarding 
this grant is that this granted village shall have to 
discharge an annual obligation for a supply to the 
tradesmen {vyavatSyint, translated as authorities ” 
A34, 
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by Bhagwanlal) of five porters {bharika-jana) for the 
Bhotta**^ transport service (BhoUavi»hti-ketoh). The 
dHtaka in this transaction was Eajaputra Jayadeva. 

Indraji No. 13. A mutilated Inscription 
of ^ivadeva, dated [jffars^a-] soihvat 143 (?) 
(=749 A.D.). 

[Incised on a stone outside the southern gate of 
the enclosure of the temple of Pasupati. Characters 
agree closely with those used in the preceding 
inscriptions of the first half of the eighth century 
A.D. Language Sanskrit. The reading of the date 
(143 samvat) seemed doubtful even to Bhagwanlal. 
The second numerical symbol might also be read 
as 20 or 30.] 

It records the grant of a village made by Parama- 
mahe^ara, Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sivadeva 
(the king’s name being illegible in the lacuna in 
1. 3) to the fraternity of Buddhist monks residing 
in the ^ivadeva-vt/iara (monastery founded by /Siva* 
deva). The king directs that this grant should not 
be violated by his subjects who should obey this 
Arya-sangha in respect of all matters relating to it. 
It is a voluntary command or direct order {»vayam= 
dj^na) of the king and Bhatpraka ^ivadeva was himself 
the dutaka. The name of the place of issue of the 
charter is broken away and lost. 

2 f Cf, the passage in M. Sylvain Le"vi*a Le Nepal, 1. 1, p. 288 
where he writes “Enfin le village est tenu a la prestation annuelle 
de oertainee oorvees, par exemple, it doit foarnird^s portears pour 
le iranq^rt au Tibet (Bho^ta-vifti)/’ 
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Indraji No. 14. A mutilated Inscription 
of the time of Jayadeva II (?), dated 
IHarsha-J safkvat 145 {=751 A.B.). 

[Incised on a stone near a water-conduit in the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Mafijughosha or 
Mlnanatha in Lalitapattana. Characters almost the 
same as those in the foregoing inscription]. 

The first part of this epigraph, recording the 
name of the place whence it was issued and that 
of the king who was the grantor, is broken away 
and lost. It was most probably a charter issued by 
Jayadeva II and we should regard the dutaka, Yuvardja 
Vijayadeva, as the former’s son and not as a second 
son of ^ivadeva II as thought by Fleet* * who took 
the latter to have been the grantor ; for, there can 
be but one Yuvardja (heir-apparent) of a king. 
Nor do we feel inclined to endorse the view of 
Bhagwanlal** taking the dUtaka Vijayadeva, as a 
“ vicarious ” name of Jayadeva II, and the latter’s 
father ^ivadeva II, as the grantor. 

It appears from the contents of the epigraph, 
gathered so far, that there occurred some disturbance 
amongst the people regarding the use of a tilamaka 
(water-course) which was probably the gift of a 
kumdrl (princess ?), and the king, with the purpose 
of preventing such disturbance by bad people in 
future, promulgates this order that in future the 
disturbers should be dealt with in the rdjakula. 

* » Op. C»<., Introdnction, p. 183. 

» » Op. OH., Vol. IX, p. 177. 
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The grantee was directed to see to the repair-work 
out of the income of the village. It was further 
ordered that the tilamaha should be used by the 
several paMalikat after it had been divided into 
seven parts [tilamakaa-cha gaptadha vihkajya pari- 
ihokiavyah). 

Bendall IV — 'An Inscription^ (of the 
time of Jayadeva II ?); dated [Earsha-} 
samatlSl (=757 A. D.). 

This is not a formal charter of the usual type 
as in the preceding inscriptions, nor does it contain 
the name of any king. It is simply a record of a 
grant made to a Pafichaka or committee by a private 
individual in samvat 151. 

IndrajiNo. 15. An Inscription of Jaya- 
deva II, dated \Harsha-'[ samvat 153 (=759 

A. D.). 

Eiva is described as the highest Being in verse 1 
and Ravana’s and Batjasura’s worship of this god 
is referred to in the next verse. Verses 3-5 describe 
a few kings born of the sun-god (Surya), indicating 
that the kings of the Lichchhavi dynasty named in 
this inscription were SuryavamSi kings. Manu, 
Ikshvaku, Vikukshi and VishvagaSva, and (after an 
interval of a period for the rule of 28 kings not 
named in the inscription) Sagara, Asamafijasa, 

• 0 Be&dall—Journsv «« Vepal, p. 79 f and Plata XI. 
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AthSumat, Dilipa and Bhagiratha and (then again 
after a gap for the rule of a few other kings whose 
exact number could not be known owing to the 
portion of the stone containing it being broken away 
and lost) Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha are mentioned. 
Then after an interval during which eight other rulers 
reigned in succession, was born in this family the 
illustrious Lichchhavi (Srlman=a6hul=£{ehckhavih). 
The eulogist then points out in verse 6 that a new great 
and famous race bearing the pure name of Lichchhavi 
exists even now (i.e. at the time of the composition 
of this document). Some kings (the portion of the 
stone containing their number being broken away 
and lost) had passed away after Lichchhavi and 
then was born a king at Pushpapura (Pataliputra) 
whose name was Supushpa. 

Then after an interval covering the reigns of 
23 kings, another famous king named Jayadeva I 
arose (v. 7). Eleven other kings’ reign intervened 
and then was born the excellent king Vrshadeva 
(v. 8) who was a follower of the Buddhist doctrine 
(Sugata-sasana-pahkapatl). The next king was his son 
iSahkaradeva, after whom Dharmadeva succeeded to 
the throne. Then the latte’s son Manadeva became 
king. After this king reigned his son Mahideva 
(v. 9). The next verse (v. 10) describes Mahideva’s 
son. King Vasantadeva, during whose reign wars 
with enemies came to a close {aant=ari-vigrak.ah 
and who was glorified by the vassal [tamanta) chiefs 
subdued by him {danta-»amanta-vanditah). We feel 
inclined to take the controversial reading of the next 
yerse (v. 11) to mean that after King Vasantadeva 
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there was an interval during which eleven kings 
ruled and then came to the throne Udayadeva, the 
twelfth king, who had as his son King Narendradeva, 
the thirteenth in the list after Vasantadeva. 

King Narendradeva is described as having his 
foot-stool covered with the dust from the row of 
diadems worn by numerous prostrated kings. The 
next two verses are significant for the important 
historical information they contain. From them we 
learn that to Narendradeva was born his son, the 
lord of the earth, named Sivadeva II, who was rich 
and charitable and “who conquered his foes, protected 
his people, removed the distress of the good, delighted 
his relatives and always spoke the truth” (v. 12). 
This king married (v. i3) the illustrious Vatsadevi,** 
who was the daughter of King Bhogavarman, the 
crest-jewel of the illustrious Varmans of the Maukhari 
dynasty, so rich in strength of arms and was the 
grand-daugher i.e. daughter’s daughter of the great 
Adityasena, King of Magadha. The next verse (v. 14) 
describes Jayadeva (II) as the son of King ^ivadeva II 
born of his queen Vatsadevi and states that he was 
a king who could never be vanquished by his enemies 
{ajayyah paraih). Of his personal accomplishments 
and virtues, the court-poet describes him as liberal, 
self-respecting, far-seeing, polite, learned, helpful to 

»i C/. Terse 13— 
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the virtuous and strong. He married the princess 
Rajyarnatl,** who was the daughter of King Harsha, 
the lord of Gauda, Udra and other countries and also 
of Kalinga and Kosala, who “ crushed the heads of 
his hostile kings with the club-like tusks of his 
rutting elephants”. Being spoken of as a noble 
descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line, Rajyarnatl 
must have been a princess of the Kamarupa dynasty. 
The next verse (v. 16) is very important as it shows 
clearly the greatness® ® of Jayadeva II whose extensive 


8 2 C/. Terse 

ipfter itWigstT ii 

8 8 CJ. Terse 16-“3nFfwrfT qfWt 

In fn. 1 p. 170 t. 2 of Le Ne^pal M. Sylrain Le^vi has mentioned 
the ‘seoonde interpretation possible* as follows ; — 

“Host pare da diademe de Bengale (it should be Ahga); il a 
vainou le KSmarupa (Assam) ; less belles delicieuses de K^flci 
(Conjeveram) le servant; il est preoocupe d’assurer la protection 
dn Snrastra (Kathiavar); toute sa oondaite manifesto an em per ear 
dn monde**. 

In this connection the learned historian also quotes a verse, 
containing an analogous instance from ‘Le E^vyalaThhara de 
Budrata (X, 10 ; ed. KSvyamala, p. 184. : — 

, . ^ WWTHfq JW \f 
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political influence was felt not only by the neighbouring 
countries of Anga in the south-east and Kamarupa 
in the east, but also by the distant places, Kaiichi in 
the far south and Surash^ra in the south-west, and 
thus the king has been rightly described as having 
displayed the career of a sarvvabhauma king (lord- 
paramount). It may be noted here that both Bhagwan- 
ial and Fleet missed these historical references in the 
words, used as proper names, viz. Anga, Kamarupa, 
Katlchl and Surashtra, garbed in the rhetorical figure 
Uetha {double-entendre) in the verse. The puns dis- 
close the meaning that the king was endowed with 
the fortune of Afiga {Anga-eriya, parigatah) ; he con- 
quered Kamarupa {jitw-Kamarupah) ; he was attended 
to by the accomplished women of Kafichi {KaUchl-gun 
=adbga-vanitdbMr=upasyamdnah) and he applied his 
mind even to the work of administration in Surashtra 
{iurvvan=Sura«btra-paripalana-iargga-climtam). That 
Jayadeva H’s political influence reached these distant 
countries is also evident from the description (in v. 17) 
of the king as having been known, on account of his 
prowess, by the second name Parachakrakdma (“desiring 
to win the dominions of enemies ”), He administered 
a kingdom from which the misfortunes of his people 
vanished by the sacrificial offerings of the Brahmanas 
who received bounteous gifts from the monarch him- 


The following verse from Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacharita 
may also be compared here : — 

Also 0/. T. 8 pf (be SelaTA iaBOriptiQU M,, Yol. 711, p. 40). 
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self , — & kingdom which was also free from internal 
troubles (&antaia-varjjtta'^) and which was so much 
strengthened by the support of his own arms. II is then 
stated in the prasaati that this king of great and pure 
lineage caused to be made a silver water-lily, the 
grandeur and beauty of which are graphically described 
in the next few verses (vv 18-23), five of which (viz. 
w. 20, 25, 27, 28 and 29) were of the king’s own 
composition. This briiliant lotus was dedicated by 
King Jayadeva II’s mother, the illustrious Vatsadevi to 
the deity Pasupati in the famous temple of that god in 
four-faced liiiga form. The religious merit accruing 
from this act of the son and his mother was assigned 
to the credit of the deceased king, Sivadeva II 
(vv 31-32). In v. 33 the poet of this eulogy names 
himself Buddhakirtti and states that although his patron 
King Jayadeva, was himself a true poet the latter 
composed only five verses in honour of the silver lotus 
dedicated to the god and refrained from composing 
verses in eulogy of his own family which was left to be 
done by the poet-laureate. Therefore, out of devotion to 
his Majesty, the court-poet himself composed the rest 
of the praaaati. The last verse (v. 34) is a benedictory 
one in which Buddhakirtti prays for the long life 
of the reigning sovereign, so anxious for the welfare 
and security of his subjects who, in their turn, were 
loyally devoted to the throne. 

Names of several deities of the Hindu pantheon 
are found metioned in portion of the inscription 
describing the silver-lotus, e.g. Brahma, Sha^mukha 
{SSirttikeya), Vasuki, Sthanu etc. Nanies also occur 
A35, 
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In this portion, of the demon DaSanana (Riva^a) and 
perhaps of the Buddhist god, LokeSvara. 

We think the chronology of the Nepal rulers should 
be discussed at this stage. We only hinted above 
that there was a fundamental difference between 
Bhagwanlal and Fleet regarding the interpretation of 
the years {iaiiwatt) referred to in the Nepal inscrip- 
tions. They, however, rightly agreed to interpret 
the dates marked by the smaller figures 34, 39, 45 (?) 
46,48, 119 and 153 as belonging to the Harsha era 
of 606 A.D.. According to this view we are also to 
refer the smaller figures of the dates, viz. 30, 32 and 
137 in Sylvain Levi’s additional collection (in Vol. Ill 
of his work Le Nepal) to the same Harsha era. But 
as regards the larger figures viz. 318, 335 (not 535), 
386, 413 and 435, the late Dr. Fleet expressed his 
opinion that they should all be referred to the Gupta 
era on the supposition that the date 318 (not 316 as 
he wrongly stated) eamvat in Bendall No. I must 
refer to the Gupta era of 319-20 A.D., because it 
belongs to the reign of King ^ivadeva I mentioned in 
it as a contemporary of Aihduvarman, whom he 
identified with the king of that name, said to have 
reigned in Nepal during, or shortly before, the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang’s visit in Nothern India in or 
about 637 A.D.. So the larger figures of dates, 
viz. 387, 402, 449, 489, 500 (?), 519 and 520 in 
Sylvain Levis’s additional collection are, according 
to Fleet’s view, to be referred to the Gupta era. But 
Fleet should not have based his calculation of alt those 
larger dates on that solitary case of Bendall No. 1 and 
prepared his Tal^e No. XI (Fleet — IneeriptioMf 
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Introduction, p. 189) containing the list of the early 
rulers of Nepal according to it. It is unfortunate 
also that he could not discover the wrong reading by 
Bhagwanlal of the date of our No. 4 above, which the 
Pandit took to be 535 and not 335 which is the correct 
reading according to our view, the symbol for 300 
being so clear in the published text. The name of 
the d^aia Vikramasena in this grant may be identified 
with the same name in No. 6, dated Harsha-era 34 
i.e. 640 A.D. So the date 335 of No. 4 is to be 
undoubtly explained as having reference to the Gupta 
era and therefore equal to 654-55 A.D.. It would be 
a preposterous date if the reading 535 be taken to 
be correct, for it would then equate with 854-855 A.D. 
although to all appearances the characters belonged to 
the seventh century. It is very unfortunate again that 
a veteran palaeographist like the late Dr. Fleet** 
should have committed the blunder of referring all 
the larger dates in the early Nepal epigraphs to the 
Gupta era by overlooking the nature of their scripts 
belonging to different periods of history and misled 
himself into thinking that the date of the characters 
used, for example, in Manadeva’s inscription No. 1, 
which must have belonged to the imperial Gupta 
period of the fourth century A.D., should be pushed 
forward, more than three centuries. It is time that 
this astounding error of the late doctor was rectified 
in the interest of the true adjustment of the chronology 
of the early rulers of Nepal and scholars gave their 
best consideration to and accepted the view so 


•4 f iMt 0. A /. T«l, III| lateedutioa p. lA. 
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cautiously ana conclusively put forward, with the help 
of the materials in his hand at the time, by Bhagwanlal 
that the larger dates (in our opinion, to the exclusion 
of those in Bendall I and Indraji No. 5 and in Sylvain 
Le'vi’s Nos. XI-XII) belonged to the Vikrama era com- 
mencing from 57 B. C.. After a very careful comparison 
of the forms of the letters used in Manadeva’s inscrip- 
tion No. 1 with those used in the inscriptions of all the 
first three or four imperial Gupta emperors, especially 
the forms of the letters na, ta, pa, bha, ya, la, »a, and 
ha, we cannot but persuade ourselves to accept as 
true the view that the larger dates in the epigraphs 
of the early Nepal kings, upto at least the time of 
King Vasantadeva, should be referred to the Vikrama 
era. This view is also in keeping with the tradition 
current in Nepal that Vikramaditya (styled Vikramajit 
in Nepal) is said to have pushed his conquering 
arms into this mountainous country in the remote 
past and ruled it by introducing the samvat era 
there. Hence following Bhagwanlal and Biihler, 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya®* also thinks that “there is not 
the least doubt that the Vikrama era has been in 
use in Nepal since a very long time.” But the late 
Dr. Fleet** rejected totally the statement of the Nepal 
VaHnHavati with regard to the visit of the traditional 
Vikramaditya to Nepal and his establishment of his era 
and thought that such a statement must only have been 
“ a reminiscence of the conquest of the country by 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj and the adoption of the 

» « Eitiofy of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 868. 

8 1 FleetOp. at, In trodnctioin pp, 184*185. 
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Harsha era as the result,” We have no doubt that the 
smaller dates are to be referred to the Harsha era, as 
stated before, but the larger dates hitherto discovered 
upto Vasantadeva’s time must be referred to the Vikrama 
era, if palaeography is to be relied upon. The dates 
in Manadeva’s inscriptions must be referred Jto this 
era and never, by any stretch of imagination, to the 
Gupta era as done by Fleet. Moreover, some of the 
political, social and religious thoughts and ideas 
prevailing in the Gupta period in Magadha and other 
North Eastern provinces are clearly found reflected 
in the early Nepal records of Manadeva’s time. 
This also supports the theory of their use of the 
early Vikrama-era. With due deference to the great 
French savant, M. Sylvain Le vi, we have to vary from 
his interpretation of the larger numerical figures of 
three digits (exceeding 200), representing the dates 
in the early Nepal inscriptions hitherto discoverd. 
He refers them to a Lichchavi era»^ {samvat) which 
commenced in his opinion in 110 A.D. So be adds 
33 to the dates expressed in samvat in the Nepal 
records for equalising them with the dates in the Saka 
era (current) and then adds 78 for making them 
correspond to dates in Christian era. This result he 
obtains by an astronomical calculation®’ based on 
the date mentioned in No. 1 of Bhagwanlal and No. 
I of his own, viz. “ the first day of the bright half of 
the month of Jyeshtha of Samvat 386, while the moon 

« t Vide^Le Ne pal — t 3, p. 60. 

8 « Of. tbe passage s — *‘La date dn pilier de Changu Nareyan 
correspond dans oette hypotixese an mardi mai 496 J.— C’’— £• 
y# 8, p. 9. 
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was in the constellation Rohi^i, in the excellent 
muhUrta called ahhijit" and he arrives at the 
conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
phenomena was only possible on Tuesday, the 1st 
May, 496 A.D.. Hence he starts a working hypothesis 
that the dates in in the early Nepal inscriptions 

are to be referred to a Lichchhavi era, then in vogue, 
which had its starting point (“ le point de de^part ”) 
in the year 1 10 A.D.. If this view of M. Sylvain Le vi 
be fully endorsed, we shall have to fall into great 
difficulty in solving the dates in two inscriptions, viz. 
his own Nos. IX (Dharampur) and XII (Khopasi), both 
of which bear the same date » » viz. 520 (as read by the 
French savant). The numerical figure however for the 
hundreds in these two inscriptions seems to be clearly 
a representative for 300 and not 500 ; hence the date 
should be read as 320 lamvat. The same mistake was 
committed, as we have shown above, by Bhagwanlal 
regarding the date of his No. 4 which must be 
335 tamvat, and not 535, as his reading showed. M. 
Sylvain Le vi himself also doubted the reading^ of the 
symbol for hundreds, specially the element 5 of 500 
which seemed to him as written in the manner of 3 (<e n 
maniere du 3’). From Plates XII and XIII of his 
inscriptions Nos. XI and XII respectively it can be 
clearly seen that the figure in question should 
represent 300 and not 500, exactly as we see the 
same symbol in plates illustrating Bhagwanlal’s 
Nos. 1 and 4. On account of effacement of certain 

• t £« Ni'fdl, t. 8, p. S8 and p.lSO. 

4 if* pal, ti 8, p. 68. 
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portions in the plate of his No. IX we are not in 
a position to clearly read the symbols for the date 
which he reads as 510 (?) and as no plate is enclosed 
for the illustration of his No. X, of which the figures 
for the date are read by him as representing the 
number 519, we are unable to verify the same. We 
feel, however, inclined to state that these two dates 
were also 310 (?) and 319 taHioat. At any rate, if 
we convert the sarkvat 320 (of Nos. XI-XII), which 
we take to be the correct date, to a date in Christian 
era by the addition of 110, in accordance with the 
hypothesis of M. Sylvain Levi, we arrive at the 
figure (320+ 1 10=) 430 A.D. But this date (430 A.D.) 
is an impossible date for both iSivadeva I and Amduvar- 
man who are, without doubt, rulers of the seventh 
century A.D.. So we think that we should refer this 
date 320 (sartwat) to the Gupta era and think that 
it corresponds with the date 639-40 A.D., just as 
the late Dr. Fleet explained the date 318 in Bendall 
No. 1 and we have interpreted the date 335 in 
Bhagwanlai No. 4. There is thus a difference of 
(57+110=) 167 years between our calculation and 
that of M. Sylvain Le vi regarding the interpretation 
of some of the larger dates in old Nepal records. Our 
result pushes the dates back to 167 years and they 
are therefore so many years earlier than those obtained 
t»y his way of calculation. 

A correct adjustment of the chronology of the early 
kings of Nepal appears possible by adoption of a 
theory we venture to propound that three different 
eras were in vogue' in Nepal in three different 
periods of her history. The group of kings of the 
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Lichchhavi dynasty of the first period from Manadeva 
to Vasantadeva used only the Vikrama-»aifnvat in their 
records ; the second group of kings of the same 
dynasty from Sivadeva I to Udayadeva and the kings 
of the Thakurl family and their successors, e.g. 
Aiiifiuvarman, Jishnugupta and Vishnugupta, belonging 
to the middle period used respectively the Oupta- 
samvat and Hartha-sanivat, simulaneously; while the 
third group of the Lichchhavi kings from Narendra- 
deva to Jayadeva II used only the HarsJia-sammt. 

In this connection a note may be added on the 
order of succession of some of the rulers of the 
Lichchhavi dynasty and their head-quarters. We mark 
two important intervals in the list of Nepal kings 
as obtained from the text of Inscription No. 15 
of Jayadeva II, one of eleven unnamed kings after 
Jayadeva I and the other of another eleven unnamed 
kings after Vasantadeva. From a careful reading 
and interpretation of verse 1 1 of this inscription, it 
may be inferred that the twelfth king, after the 
eleventh one who reigned during the second interval 
referred to above, was King Udayadeva, and his son 
King Narendradeva was therefore the thirteenth. The 
reading *' of the first two lines of this verse as pro- 
posed by Bhagwanlal does not seem to have been 
quite correct. From his own annexed plate** we 
clearly find that there is no akara sign after the word 
jata which is used in the singular number and not 

4 » His reading was ffn 

4» In^iaw VoL IX, p. I78, 
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fti the plural. An emendation may be proposed for 
the lacuna after the word trayoiasa by means of the 
word nfpa as an epithet to Narendradeva — thus 
making the whole of the second line read thus: — 
jita»=trayodaaa-[nrpak\ = cha N arendradevah. Accord- 
ing to this view the word trayodaaa is to be regarded 
not as a cardinal numeral (thirteen) but as an ordinai 
one (thirteenth). So there can be no question of 
an interval of thirteen unnamed kings in this record 
after Vasantadeva, but that of only eleven kings, 
including the names of ^ivadeva I and his son 
Dhruvadeva, who were not mentioned by the court- 
poet of Jayadeva II, probably because these two 
kings of the Lichchhavi dynasty had lost their regal 
position as suzerains by allowing the kings of the 
Thakurl family to rule collaterally with them from a 
different residence, KailSsakutabhavana, during a 
period of almost a quarter of a century. However, 
according to our construction and interpretation of 
this controversial verse, Udayadeva and Dhruvadeva 
were respectively the twelfth and the thirteenth kings 
after Vasantadeva. So altogether we have a list of 
thirty-three kings of the Lichchhavi dynasty in inscrip- 
tion No. 15, the last of whom Jayadeva II ruled even 
in the year 759 A.D.. We have now no difficulty 
in cramming 33 rulers from Jayadeva I to Jayadeva 
II, both inclusive, within a period of about 759 years. 
This furnishes us with a very reasonable average of 
23 years for each reign, so Bhagwanlal was not pro- 
bably wrong in assigning the rule of Jayadeva I (the 
first Lichchavi conqueror of Nepal) to the beginning 
of thq fitst century A. D, 
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It was A&fiuvarman, the founcler of tKe 
family of kings, who first established his royal resi- 
dence at Kailasakutabhavana from which he and his 
successors ruled in the western division as co-regents 
or collaterally, but who owed allegiance, (it may be, 
nominal) to the contemporary kings of the Lichchhavi 
dynasty ruling in the eastern division from the old 
residence called Managrha which, as remarked above, 
was probably named after King Minadeva. From the 
omission of the name of Managrha in inscription 
No. 15 of Jayadeva II and in other contemporary 
or somewhat earlier records it appears that the last 
three Lichchhavi rulers beginning with Narendradeva 
had removed their adniinistrative headquarters to 
Kaillsakutbhavana, which was probably the only royal 
residence during nearly the last century of the rule 
of that dynasty. The reign of the Thakurl family 
extended only for three or four generations of kings. 
King Minadeva,* 3 who was in all probability a con- 
temporary of the imperial Gupta emperor, Chandra- 
gupta I or his son Samudragupta, and also a few of 
Manadeva’s predecessors must have used the Vikrama- 
taiiwat in their epigraphs, as it was this era that was 
in vogue in many parts of India at that time. It seems 
quite probable that the descendants of Vasantadeva 


*> qf.tbe following paiwigo from M. SjlTain Lo vi'« L* X/pal 
t. S, p. 8:— ‘Cost anz environs dn v« sieole qne la paleographie 
tendrait a ranger Uanadeva, oomme avaient fait Bkagvanlal et 
Biililar qui interpretraient la date do I’inaoription par I'are vikrama 
(886 aaqivat— 839 J.-O.), a I’e poqne memo de Samndragnpta "dont 
lea edits ear pilian reisemblent totalemeat aaz iaioriptioa de 
lihMdera’". 
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began io use, until ttiie time of Harshavafdhana’s 
occupation of Nepal (if it was really a historical fact) 
or of his political influence in that country, the Gupta- 
sanigat from the time when Samudragupta forced the 
Nepal king to pay allegiance to his lord-paramountcy 
as mentioned before and to accept the era introduced 
by his family from the beginning of his father Chandra- 
gupta I’s reign (in 319-20 A.D.). 

'With these few remarks on the question of the 
chronology of early Nepal kings and the order of 
their succession we insert below a table largely based 
on the one prepared by Bhagwanlal and Biihler, with 
some small corrections here and there in accordance 
with our interpretation of the controversial verse 
(v. 11) and calculation of the two intervals of eleven 
unnamed kings in Jayadeva II’s inscription (No. 15). 


The Lichchhavi Kings Of Nepal 

(Also called Suryavamdi kings in the Nepal FamaSvati) 

1. Jayadeva I, about 1 A.D. [No. 15J. 

2-12. Names not mentioned in No. 15. 

13. Vrshadeva, c. 260 A.D. JNos. 1 and 15]. 

14. dankaradeva, s/o 13, c. 285 A. D. iJNos. I 
and 15]. 

15. Dharmadeva, s/o 14, married to Rsjyavatl, 
e. 305 A.D. [Nos. 1 and 15]. 

16. Manadeva, s/o 15, [Vikrama-]i saihvat 386413 
C-329-356 A.D.) [Nos. 1 and 15 ; and S. Levi 11]. 

.17, Mahideva, s/o .16, c, 360 A.D, 
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il 8. Vasantadeva, or Vasantasena, s/o 1 7, [Vikrama-] 
saihvat 435 (=378 A. D.) and saihvat 449 

(=392 A.D.) [Nos. 3 and 15 ; and S. Levi VI]. 

19-27. Lineal descendants of 18, names not men- 
tioned in No. 15. 

28. ^ivadeva I, c. 610 A.D. Sylvain Le'vi IX-XII 
[Gupta-] saifavat 310 (?), 319, 320, Bendall I [Gupta-] 
samvat 318 (=637-38 A.D.) [No. 5— but not mentioned 
inNo. 15]i. 

Co-regent, Arhsuvarman, first a mmanta, then a 
maharaja, [Harsha] -samvat 30, 32, 34, 39, 45 (?) 
(=640-651 A.D.) [Nos. 6-8, Bendall II and S. Levi 
XIII-XV.] 

29. Dhruvadeva, [Harsha-] sainvat 48 (=654 
A.D.) [No. 9, but not mentioned in No. 15]. 

Co-regent, Jishnugupta [Harsha-] samvat 46 (=652 
A.D.) [Nos. 9—11 and S. Levi XVI]. 

N.B. Vikramasena, probably s/o 28, not a reigning 
prince mentioned as Eajaputra in No. 4 of [Gupta-] - 
samvat 335 (=654-55 A.D.), and not 535 as wrongly 
read by Bhagwanlal 

Co-regents, Jishnugupta and perhaps Vishijugupta, 
mentioned as heir-apparent in No. 9. 

A. K.B. Ain^uTarmaD, mentioned in the Nepal TodiicMialS a* 
the founder of the Thaknri dynasty. Kali lOOO—lOi B.O., waa 
wrongly poshed back more than seven or eight oentnries. 

B. K.B. Kings Kos. 82 and 33 respectively were mentioned 
as the 7th and 12th prinoes of the ThSknrI line. Probably this 
incorporation also is wrong in the VaiHUavaR, 
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30. Udayadeva» c. 670 A.D. [No. 15] mentioned 
as heir-apparent in No. 7 [Harsha-] samvat 39 
(*:645A.D., of course of the Lichchhavi king who 
was the suzerain even of Athduvarman, the grantor. 

31. Narendradeva, c. 690 A.D. [No. 15J. 

32. iSivadeva II, s/o 31, married to Vatsadevi, 
daughter of Maukhari Bhogavarman, and daughter’s 
daughter of Adityasena of Magadha, [Harsha-] 
saihvat 119—134 (=725-740 A.D.) [No. 12 and 
S. Levi XIX-XX]. 

33. Jayadeva II, Parachakrakama, s/o 32, married 
to Rajyamati, daughter of Srl-Harsha who was king 
of Oauda, Udra and other countries, Kalifiga and 
Kosala, a female decendant of Bhagadatta undoubtedly 
of the Kamarupa dynasty, [Harsha-] saihvat 153 
(=759 A.D.) [Nos. 13-15 and S. Levi XVIII)]. 

The positive historical information about early 
Nepal kings, gathered from a study of the inscriptional 
details may be summarised here. The Lichchhavi 
kings of Nepal trace their descent from the sun-god 
and hence they are rightly described in the FaUMvall 
as SuryavamM. There were 33 rulers hitherto known 
beginning with Jayadeva I and ending in Jayadeva II, 
covering a period of at least 759 years with an 
average of 23 years for each reign. The last known 
date of Jayadeva II is Harsha-saifavat 153 i.e. 759 A.D. 
Hence Jayadeva I may be regarded as the first king 
who ruled Nepal sometime in the beginning of the 
Christian era and established the Nepal branch of 
the royal Lichchhavi dynasty. 

After an interval of about two and a half centurietl 
during which eleven unnamed rulers of die smnd 
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dynasty reigned in Nepal, we come across the name of 
King Vrshadeva, who was a Buddhist in faith and who 
being of a religious disposition did not trouble himself 
about political matters, although he possessed great 
valour and wealth. The Famsavatl also states that this 
king built monasteries (tikaras) and installed images of 
LekeSvara and other Buddhist divinities. He was 
fortunate in having several learned and accomplished 
sons, one of whom, ^ahkaradeva by name, succeeded 
him on the throne. This king had to measure 
strength in battle with his enemies (unknown by 
name), and was unconquerable. He carried on the 
administration of his prosperous kingdom with the 
help of his trusted officials. These two Nepal kings 
belonged probably to the period which is regarded 
by historians as one of the darkest in Indian history, 
namely that between the extinction of the Kushana 
and Andhra dynasties in the first quarter of the third 
century A.D. and the rise of the imperial Gupta line 
in the fourth. 

Next reigned ^ankaradeva’s virtuous son King 
Dharmadeva, who inherited a vast kingdom. He made 
a fresh campaign of conquests and erected high 
pillars of victory” on earth. His wife was the 
faithful queen Rajyavati. We think he was probably 
a contemporary of Chandragupta I of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty and his father Gha$okacha. This 
Dharmadeva was succeded by his famous son 
Manadeva, who was a very great monarch of Nepal. 
His mother, Queen Rajyavati, wanted to immolate 
berself on the king’s death, and announced her 
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detennination to her able son Manadeva, whom she 
appointed to the hereditary kingship, but she was 
prevented from putting an end to her life by the 
importunity of her son. His inscription dated 329 A.D. 
(V.E. 386) informs us that he gave his mother great 
delight by a promise to repay his father’s debts by 
launching into military feats as befits the Kshatriyas. 
The king kept his promise and led an expedition to 
the east for crushing his enemies, but during his 
military activities he was good enough to allow those 
kings to keep their own position, who remained 
obedient to him. After having forced to submission some 
of the rebellious samantas of the east, Manadeva had to 
proceed to the west where also he wanted to subdue 
a misguided feudal chief. The mutilated condition of 
this famous king’s inscription prevents us from forming 
our idea of his other historical achievements. 
In the year 320 A.D. (=387 V.E.) Manadeva 
installed the image of a Vishnu (in his Vamana 
incarnation) for the increase of the religious merit of 
his mother. One Guhamitra, the chief of the merchants’ 
corporation, installed the image of the sun-god (of 
the name of Indra) in the year 345 A.D. (=402 V.E.). 
The king favoured a private person named Jayedvara 
with permission to erect a linga of ^iva in 356. A.D. 
(V.E. 413). His was a long reign covering a period 
of not less than 27 years. It seems quite reasonable 
to suppose that the royal residence of Nepal, called 
Minagrha, from where the successors, immediate and 
remote, of Manadeva ruled Nepal, was established by 
this king or one of his descendants, and named after 
him XMana)^ 
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After Minadeva, his son Mahideva became king 
and the latter was succeeded by his son Vasantadeva, 
who ruled Nepal from Managrha residence. He used 
the title of Bkattaraha-makaraj», which was also the 
title of his late father, mentioned as Farama-daivata 
Bappa. He was known for his learning, policy, com- 
passion, charity, politeness and valour. He was the 
reigning sovereign of Nepal in 378 A.D. (V.E. 435), 
when his chief administrator of (criminal) justice and 
Police officer {^tarwa^danAa-nayaka-mahapratihara) was 
Ravigupta, The latter officer is also found to have 
acted in the same capacity in the year 392 A.D. Under 
him acted a local official head of a place of a grant, 
transacting administrative business, and his name 
seems to have been MahiSila, His position appears 
to have been like that of the vishayapatu under the 
Gupta rulers. We think that this Vasantadeva, or 
more probably his father or his grand-father, was the 
Nepal ruler who had to yield to the Gupta emperor 
Samudragupta, and bow to his imperial authority, 
when the latter led his conquering expedition to most 
parts of India including Nepal. Vasantadeva enjoyed 
a peaceful reign after having settled with his enemies 
and received the homage of subdued tSmantat. it 
cannot be determined with certainty if this king’s 
enemies were his own Lichchhavi kinsmen of . the 
imperial Gupta line. We have remarked above on 
clear palaeographic evidence and other arguments 
that the first group of Nepal kings from V^shadeva 
to Vasantadeva used in their records the Vikrama era 
and this explodes the theory that this era was not 
genuinfi and was an inyfintion oi tbs sixth ssotivy A.D. 
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It is quite probable that maharaja Ganadeva, 
(S. Le'vi VII) whose name does not, however, occur 
in Bhagwanlal No. 15, ruled from Managrha after 
the reign of Vasantadeva. After this group’s rule 
when the political influence of the Guptas was very 
great on Nepal, the second group of kings, e.g. 
Sivadeva I and Dhruvadeva of Managrha, used the 
Gupta era in their records. But when, reigning 
collaterally with them from the second residence, 
Kailasakutabhavana, Athsuvarman of the Thakur! line 
and his successors were influenced by Harshavardhana’s 
conquest of, or only a conquering expedition into 
Nepal, they introduced, while at the same time owing 
allegiance to their suzerains of the Lichchhavi dynasty, 
the Harsha era in their documents. 

Kings Sivadeva I and Dhruvadeva are two of the 
eleven kings (not thirteen, as shown before), who 
reigned during the interval between Vasantadeva (the 
18th king) and Udayadeva (the 30th). Although these 
two kings are not found mentioned in Jayadeva Il’s 
inscription No. 15 dated 759 A. D., they have 
their own and other contemporary records to tell us 
the story of their life and the events of their royal 
career, ^ivadeva I, styled Bhattaraka-maharaja and 
the banner of the Lichchhavi kula ruled as suzerain 
in Nepal from the royal residence of Managrha, 
which was then more than three hundred years old. 
Under his suzerainty ruled simultaneously King 
Aih§uvarman of the Thakurl family from the residence 
at Kailasakutabhavana. On the advice of the latter, 
described as enjoying the position of a mahasamanta 
only, Siyadeva I issued in Gupta-saihyat 318 i.e. 
A37. 
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637-38 A.D. an address to the heads and other house- 
holders of a certain village, regarding the right of 
entry thereinto of Government officers. In this charter 
the dTUaka was Bhogavarman, who may be identified 
with the nephew (sister's son) of Adiduvarman, bearing 
the same name, who was a descendant of the Maukhari 
dynasty, and later became the father-in-law of Siva- 
deva II. So through this Bhogavarman, AihSuvarman’s 
sister's son, whose daughter Vatsadevi (daughter of 
Adityasena’s daughter) was married to iSivadeva II, we 
find a matrimonial union between the two royal families 
(the Lichchhavi and the Thakuri) of Nepal. The 
latter two, the Maukhri dynasty and that of the 
Later Guptas of Magadha are, therefore, connected 
together by intermarriage. There is a reference in the 
Nepal VmnMvall also to the effect that AiMuvarman 
himself was the son-in-law of a Suryava-Ml king named 
Vifivadevavarman, whose name, however, cannot be 
found in the hitherto known epigraphic records. The 
Maukhari Bhogavarman is mentioned in an inscription 
of AmiSuvarman dated 645 A.D., so it can be easily 
believed that he was very young when he acted as a 
dxUaka in 637-38 A.D., in his maternal uncle’s palace 
at Nepal, where his mother Bhogadevi also installed 
a ^aliiiga. If this view of ours be regarded as correct, 
iSurasena, the husband of Bhogadevi, becomes a 
Maukhari prince, who might have ruled at Kanauj after 
Harsha’s death, and his son Bhogavarman was probably 
the last Maukhari king known in history. This Bhoga- 
varman acted also as a dutaka in another charter 
(S. Le'Vi IX), of which the date is nearly of the same 
period^ but which was issued by Siyad^eva I on the 
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advice of the maha$amanta Athduvarman. The in- 
scription of Thoka (S. Leiri X), which was dated in 
our opinion 319 Gupta era, and in which Vipravarma* 
gomin was the dutaka, also belonged to Sivadeva I’s 
reign. The two charters (S. Le'vi XI-XII) dated Gupta 
taHwat 320, in which vartta Bhogachandra and 
DeSavarma-gomin respectively acted as the d^aka, 
were tamajMpand forms of address issued from the 
Managrha palace by Sivadeva I. In some of Siva- 
deva I’s inscriptions we find Amiuvarman described as a 
mahasdmanta, who achieved fame by quelling the 
country’s enemies by his heroism and victory in battles 
and administered properly the affairs of the kingdom. 
These services of AihSuvarman formed, according to 
the opinion of Bhagwanlal Indraji, the nucleus of 
his royal or quasi-royal position in Nepal politics, 
and he gradually rose into prominence during his 
suzerain Sivadeva I’s reign, by making a mark in 
the political life of Nepal by his warlike achieve- 
ments. From his inscription dated 640 A.D. this 
prince, described as being favoured by the feet of 
Pasupati-bhat^raka and meditating those of his Bappa 
(father) who, however, is not mentioned as enjoying 
any dignity like that of a Bha^raka-mahdraja, began 
to issue command from the second residence of 
Kailasaku^abhavana, probably established by himself. 
The r amAavatl relates that AmSuvarman trasferred the 
seat of Government to a place called Madhyalakha ; 
but we find that all his epigraphic records and some 
of those of his successors, were issued from 
Kailasaku^bhaVana. It cannot be ascertained if the 
two places were identical. Anyhow the influence of 
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the new residence was increasing from now, and the 
Lichchhavi suzerains were gradually losing their 
royal power and assuming, probably, the status of 
nominal rulers. Amsuvarman’s chief administrator 
of justice {iarvm-dav4a-na^aka) was Vikramasena, 
who acted as the d^aka in an official transaction. 
The Chief Justice, Rdjaputra Vikramasena, was also 
the dutaka in the charter (Le vi XV) dated 638 A.D., 
which was issued by the mahasdmanta as a direct order 
(svayam—ajM) bestowing some privileges on the 
inhabitants of the village of Sangagrama. It is almost 
certain that this Vikramasena should be identified 
with the dutaka of the same name, having the use of 
the title Rdjaputra, in the inscription (No. 4) dated 
G. E. 335 (not 535 G. E. as read by Bhagwanlal), i.e. 
in 654-55 A.D. He may have been a son of 
Sivadeva I, though never a reigning prince. In 
640 A.D. AmSuvarman issued a charter through his 
chief Army-officer (mahdbalddhyak$ha) named Vindu- 
svamin. It has been shown above from the contents 
of another charter, issued from Kailasakutabhavana, 
that Rampati-hkattdraka-pdddnugrKita and Bappa- 
pdddmdhydta AmSuvarman gave directions to the 
officers of the Western Court {Pasehimddkikara'pa) that 
they should not interfere with the working of the 
Committees called Adhahsdld-PaUckdlikds, who were 
appointed by him to administer the estates of the 
lingat dedicated respectively by his sister, Bhogadevi, 
mother of Bhogavarman and wife of Rajaputra 
Sarasena, by his niece Bhagyadevi and by the other 
elder brothers (ancestors ?) of the last-mentioned 
princess. AihSuvarman is herein described as a devotee 
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of the god ^iva, and also as taking the greatest 
delight in making proper arrangements for the stability 
and preservation of religious institutions, as he was 
able by pondering over the meaning of the various 
iatirat to destroy false doctrine {asad-darsam), by which 
one must mean in this context Buddhist philosophy. 
We have already seen from some of his inscriptions 
(e.g. S. LeVi XllI-XIV) how anxious Aihiuvarman 
always remained for the welfare of his subjects. His 
constant aim was “ kalhaih prajd me mkhitd bhavet ” 
— how his people would feel happy. He made 
benefactions to all sorts of religious and other 
institutions, as well as to several persons and villages. 
The list of donations in the above “mentioned inscrip- 
tions is evidence in point. Tmardja Udayadeva 
(probably the son of the Lichchhavi king Dhruvadeva) 
was the dutaka who transacted the business regarding 
this arrangement of King ArhSuvarman. If this 
identification be correct, it may be supposed that 
there was cordial relation yet intact between the two 
Nepal royal families. 

Here we should pause for a while to consider what 
the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chawng, has stated about 
Nepal and its ruler at the time of his travels in India 
(629-645 A.D.). The pilgrim narrates** that “the 
capital was above 20 li in circuit ; the country yielded 
grain and much fruit, also copper, yaks, and francolins; 
copper-coins were the medium of exchange; the climate 
was cold ; the people were rude and deceitful ; good 
faith and rectitude were slighted by them ; they had 

** Wattm— r«Mii Chmng, Vol, 11, pp. 88-88, 
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no learning but were skilful mechanics ; they 
were ugly and coarse in appearance and they 
believed both in false and true religion, the Buddhist 
monasteries and the Deva temples touching each 
other. There were above 2000 Buddhist ecclesias- 
tics who were attached to both ‘vehicles’ and the 
number of non-Buddhists was not ascertained.” 
This is all that the Chinese traveller says of this 
country and the character of its people. In the 
opinion of the Buddhist pilgrim the false religion, 
in the above description, must refer to Brahmanism, 
but we have pointed out before that AmSuvarman 
was a devout believer in Brahmanism having destroyed 
“ fallacious philosophy ” (asad-darhma) which again 
must refer to Buddhism. As regards the kings of 
Nepal, the pilgrim adds*® : — “The kings of Nepal 
were Kshatriya Lichchhavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists. A recent king 
whose name is given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma 
in Chinese Kuang-chan or Radiant Armour, had com- 
posed a treatise on Etymology.” This description 
of the kings of Nepal is largely corroborated by the 
evidence of inscriptions referred to above. The 
pilgrim’s observations on Vrji and Nepal have made 
some of the annotators suspicious, and they think that 
the pilgrim may not have been to those two places 
and has described them as he heard from others and 
learnt from books, more specially because The Ltfe 
does not mention a visit to this Vajji country or to 
Nepal between his travels in Svetapur and Aiagadha 


4S 
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which he personally visited. Watters, however, regards 
it “ not impossible that Yuan CHwang may have perso- 
nally visited Nepal ” and he adds, moreover, that “ at 
this time, about 645 A.D., Nepal was a dependency of 
T‘u-fan or Tibet, and it joined that country in sending 
a contingent to help Wang Hsiian-Tse in his trouble 
with the usurper of Magadha”. That the paramount 
rulers of Nepal belonged to the Lichchhavi dynasty 
admits of no doubt, but Amduvarman described by the 
Chinese pilgrim as a “recent king” was himself not 
a Lichchhavi, but was first a gamcmta of that dynasty 
of rulers and later succeeded in assuming larger 
powers and even used the loftier title of Bhattaraka- 
maharaja, as stated before. It does not seem to be 
true that the rulers of the two dynasties (Lichchhavi 
and Thakuri) in Nepal owed their allegiance to Tibet. 
Again AihSuvarman appears to have been reigning 
even upto the year 646 A.D., if not 651-52 A.D., in 
case the reading of the date 45 Harsha lamvat in 
Inscription No. 8 of Vibhuvarman, one of the king’s 
employees, be taken as correct. In that case he could 
never be described as a “ recent king ” by the pilgrim 
travelling there in 645 A.D. From these circumstances 
also it is indeed doubtful whether the Chinese traveller 
actually visited Nepal. Mr. Vaidya thinks that 
Harshavardhana’s conquest of Nepal was a definite 
historical event and that this emperor forced Sivadeva I 
( the Lichchhavi king ) to introduce in Nepal the 
Harsha era and this happened sometime about 610 A.D. 
after which AihSuvarman became ascendant in the 
other Court. This king ruled in Nepal from Kailasa- 
kutabhavana contemporaneously with Harshayardhana 
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during ttie latter part of the North Indian emperor’s 
rule, perhaps for a few years even after his death. 

Nepal assisted the Tibetan army which proceeded 
to help the Chinese envoy, Wang-hiuen-tse agaihst 
Arjuna (or ArunaSva) of Tirhut who usurped the 
throne of Harsha after his death. This defeat of the 
usurper was brought about by the combined forces of 
China, Tibet and Nepal, assisted by the force of the 
Kamarupa king, before 650 A.D. and we believe that 
the Nepal kings of the two dynasties who thus helped 
the Chinese and the Tibetan armies were Dhruvadeva 
of the Lichchhavi line and either Amsuvarman of the 
Thakuri or his successor Jishnugupta (who probably 
belonged to a different line). 

The first date we know of jishnugupta is 
H. E. 48 ( = 654 A.D.). Like the preceding ruler, 
ArnSuvarman, jishnugupta also styles himself Bhagavat- 
Pampati-Bliat^raka-padanngrhlta and Bapp-paddnu- 
dhyata and issues his charters’from the new residence 
Kailasakutabhavana. In a record (No. 9) of this 
ruler dated 48 H. E. we find a reference to a repair- 
work of a tilamaka (water-course) which was led by 
BhaltJiTaka-mahdrdjddhirdja Amsuvarman, but which 
was destroyed for want of earlier repairs. Tuvardja 
Vishnugupta acted as the dutaka in this charter. He 
acted also as the dUtaka in the Thankot inscription 
(S. Le'Vi XVI). It seems quite reasonable to suppose 
that the higher title of mahdrdjddhiraja was assumed 
by Amsuvarman later in his reign, as he was called 
simply a samania and a mahdaamanta earlier, and since 
then he wielded more regal power causing propor- 
tionate reduction of the same to the suzerain family of 
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Lichchhavi kings of Managrha, which seems to have 
continued as the royal residence during the reign of 
Bha^^araka-maharaja Dhruvadeva, whose lord-para- 
mountcy was acknowledged by this Jishnugupta. Two 
epithets punyanvayad—agata-rajyyatampat and tamatta- 
pau[rasrt\ta-^a$ma as applied to this king are 
important as showing that his kingly position was 
obtained from a virtuous family and that his commands 
were obeyed by all citizens. This suggests that 
Jishnugupta had no lineal connection with the pre- 
ceding Thakuri ruler, Amduvarman, but only succeeded 
to his rank as a ruler in Kailasakutabhavana, whence 
probably he fulfilled his administrative duty towards 
the people of the city. This view is supported by the 
epithet Sommvayabhuthawi, as applied to Jishnugupta- 
deva in Thankot inscription (S. Le'vi XVI), where he 
is not found using any title like makdtdmanta or 
maharaja. It seems that after Dhruvadeva the nominal 
suzerain occupying the throne at the Managrha 
residence was a prince called Manadeva, but no kingly 
title is used along with his name in that inscrip- 
tion. He was probably not a reigning sovereign at 
all, jishnugupta being the actual ruler of the people 
of Nepal at the time. We have the name of one 
Chandravarman, who was a tdmaata under jishnugupta 
himself. Doubt will always remain in the minds of 
some scholars, whether the line of rulers represented by 
Aiiutuvarman, jishnugupta and their successor or 
successors ruled from Kailasakutabhavana, collaterally 
by division of power in the whole of Nepal between 
themselves and the rulers of the Lichchhavi family of 
Managrha* We shall see later on that Managrha 
A38. 
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ceased to play its part as the old royal residence 
during at least the reigns of the last two Lichchhavi 
rulers viz. Sivadeva II and Jayadeva II, both of whom 
seem to have their residence at the palace named 
Bhadradhivasabhavana (cf. S. Levi XX). It appears 
that the rulers of Managrha had had a troublous time 
before the unknown date of Inscription No. 10, and 
that AiiiSuvarman secured good prospects {upattayatih) 
by his success in quelling powerful enemies of his 
lord-paramount. His successor, Jishnugupta, had also 
to devote his mind to finding out means for freeing 
the Nepalese people headed by his suzerain, Bhattaraka 
Dhruvadeva, from disturbing calamities. Constructive 
works of public utHity, such as leading water-courses 
and conduits, formed a special feature in Nepal, and 
both Aihsuvarman and Jishnugupta are credited in 
their own charters with having undertaken such works 
for the benefit of the people whose representative 
committees were sometimes directed to spend money 
out of the collective taxes of their villages towards 
the up-keep of these benefactions. A donation to the 
Pasupata congregation for the provision of repair- 
work of a temple of Chhatra-Chandesvara and a 
conduit of water {praimUka) was made during the 
prosperous and victorious reign of ( pravardhamana- 
vijaya~rajijd) of jishnugupta. The king’s name in the 
charter dated 82 H.E. i.e. 688 A.D. (Bendail No. Ill) 
appears to be lost, but very probably the name was 
that of King Narendradeva, father of Sivadeva II. 
The name of the dutaka of this grant, however, is 
given as Bhattaraka Yuvaraja Skandadeva. King 
Narendradeva again was the son of Udayadeva 
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(according to our opinion stated above), and he was 
a great ruler having under his suzerainty a large 
number of vassal kings who used to pay him homage. 

Narendradeva’s son and successor was King 
Sivadeva II, one of whose charters, issued from the 
residence at Kailasakutabhavana, bears date 119 
in Harsha era (=725 A.D.) ; and this evidently 
indicates that he enjoyed a long reign in Nepal. 
During this and the next king’s reign no trace of the 
sO'Called double or collateral Government, which was 
prevalent during a portion of the last hundred years, 
is found to exist. King ^ivadeva II himself used the 
imperial titles parama-bhattaraha and maharZjMhiraja 
in addition to the usual epithets, used by all former 
kings, viz. Bhagavat-PaHupati-bhattaraka-padanugrJMa 
and Bappa-padanndJigata. That this king had a most 
tolerant attitude in the matter of religion is clearly 
seen from the fact that he established, on the one 
hand, the Siva-god (in the liriga form), named after 
himself as SivadeveSvara, for the up-keep of whose 
temple he granted a village as agrahara, according to 
the dictum of bhumichchhidrangUya, to a sect of the 
PaSupatacharyyas and on the other, a Buddhist 
monastery named ^ivadeva-vihara for the benefit of 
the fraternity of Buddhist monks {Argga-bUkshu- 
aoThgha) to which also he granted a village. There 
is a reference to another grant (S. Le vi XX) made by 
this king to the fraternity of Buddhist monks residing 
in the same vikSra. In the former grant his son 
Rajaputra Jayadeva was the dutaka and in the latter 
the king himself acted as such. His character and 
accomplishments as a sovereign have been very 
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graphically described in the famous inscription 
(No. 15) of his son Jayadeva II. A conqueror and 
efficient administrator as he was, this king was easily 
offered the hand of Vatsadevi whom he married. This 
princess was the daughter of Bhogavarman, the crest- 
jewel of the illustrious Varmans of the Maukhari 
dynasty, who were so rich in strength of arms and 
who put all hostile kings to shame. She was also 
connected with the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha as 
being the daughter’s daughter of the great Adityasena, 
called in this record Magadhadhipa. The mutilated 
inscription No. 14 dated 145 Harsha era i.e. 751 A.D., 
of which the portion containing the names of the king 
and the place of issife is broken away and lost, seems 
to have belonged not to the reign of Sivadeva II 
but to his son and successor Jayadeva 11, whose reign, 
as we think, commenced about 740 A.D. ; and 
we also believe that the dutaka mentioned therein as 
Tuvardja Vijayadeva was very likely the actual heir- 
apparent, jayadeva II’s son. Bhattaraka Vijayadeva 
is also mentioned to have acted as the dUtaka 
in the inscription (S. Le vi XVIII) dated 743 A.D. 
If this inscription could be referred to Sivadeva II’s 
reign as was done by Fleet, then this Yuparaja was 
probably a second son of the king and hence a brother 
of Jayadeva II. In this case one may also hesitate 
to regard this as a “ vicarious ” name of Jayadeva II 
as was done by Bhagwanlal. Can it be true that all 
sons of early Nepal kings including those who were 
not really heirs-apparent to the throne were called 
Yttvarajat ? We have a reference to an announce- 
ment in this epigraphic record to the people of Nepal, 
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w^icli clearly indicates that breakers of the public 
peace and obstructors of the use of public works, 
such as water-courses etc., were produced in the royal 
courts (rajaiuh) for trial. The record dated 151 H.E. 
(*=757A.D.) announcing the grant by a private 
individual to a committee (Paikiaia) belonged in our 
opinion to the reign of Jayadeva II. There is 'an 
allusion in an inscription of ^ivadeva II (No. 12) to 
a supply of labour from villages by Nepal kings for 
the Labour Service of Bhotta (Bhutan ?). 

As to Jayadeva II, the last known king of the 
Lichchhavi dynasty of Nepal, we first notice him as 
the dutaka of a grant in the inscription dated 119 
Harsha era (=725 A.D.), where he is named Rajaputra- 
Jayadeva. In the mutilated inscription (S. Le'vi XIX) 
in which we find reference to an information of labour 
people (vithUmanuthya-sambandha) and tradesmen carry- 
ing on business in royal courts (rajakwla-vyavatdyini), 
the dUtaka was the same Rajaputra Jayadeva. More 
important historical information about this king who 
really became a lord-paramount can only be obtained 
from his own praaaiti (No. 15). He was the son and 
successor of Sivadeva II and was born of the famous 
Queen Vatsadevi. He himself, however, married the 
daughter of Harsha, king of Kamarupa, who is des- 
cribed in that inscription as the lord of Gau^a, U^ra, 
and other countries, as well as of Kalifiga and Kosala. 
It is also stated there, in the garb of puns, that King 
Jayadeva II extended his political influence over the Afiga 
country with the fortunes of which he was endowed, 
conquered Kamarupa, approached Kiftchi in the south 
and bestowed his attention even on the work of 
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administration of the distant Surash^ra country. Hence 
the poet of the eulogy, Buddhakirtti, rightly states 
that Jayadeva II displayed the career of a universal 
monarch {sanwahhauma-charitaiin, j>rakat%karoti) and 
was, therefore, known to people by his second 
name Paraehakrakama, “ one desirous of winning the 
kingdoms of his enemies.” This king was very liberal, 
learned, far-seeing and self-respecting. His people 
were free from all sorts of misfortunes and internal 
disturbances. The Brahmanas received bounteous gifts 
from his treasury for making sacrificial offerings to the 
gods. This certainly speaks of the good administration 
of his kingdom. He caused to be made the famous 
silver-lotus which hfs mother Vatsadevi dedicated to the 
temple of the god PaSupati in honour of her deceased 
husband King ^ivadeva II. The king was also a poet 
of a very high order, as the five verses of his own 
composition in the pramsti may show. He is described 
as living in 153 H.E. (i.e. 759 A.D.) in good health and 
the court-poet wished for him yet a very long life. 

The chapter may be closed with the remark that 
the culture and civilisation of this mountainous country 
during the period under notice were exactly similar 
to those prevailing in the other parts of India on the 
plains. In this respect Nepal may be said to have 
formed an integral part of India at the time. The 
society, religion and politics of this wonderful country — 
“ an uninterrupted succession of hill and valley ” — as 
represented in her early epigraphic records are 
distinctly of the same type and order as in the rest 
of India, specially in North-Eastern India. Nepal 
enjoyed no civilisation alien to that of India herself. 
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Concluding Remarks 


We intend to bring the work to a close by making 
a few general remarks on some of the special adminis- 
trative, economic, social and religious features of the 
period dealt with in the previous chapters. Much space, 
however, need not be devoted to this subject, for 
we have incidentally referred to the culture and mode 
of life of the people of North-Eastern India, in our 
treatment of the general political condition in the 
foregoing pages. A short reference to the Hindu 
(rather Brahmanic) renaissance, which was so clearly 
marked in the glorious period of the imperial Gupta 
rule in India, the Periciean age of Indian history as 
some historians may call it, will be made in this 
connection. To put this matter in the briefest possible 
way, we may quote a line from the history* of India, 
written by the late Dr. Vincent Smith, who says 
that in India, during this period, — “ Literature, art, and 
science flourished in a degree beyond the ordinary, 
and gradual changes in religion were effected without 
persecution.” There is ample evidence to show that 
inspite of the fact that the imperial Gupta emperors 
embraced Brahmanical Hinduism and styled themselves 
parama-bhaffavatat or parama-daxvatat, they adopted a 

^ Ot/or d Sittory of Iitdia, Snd edliion, pp^ 166467. 
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general policy of perfect religious toleration. They 
seem to have officially recognised the worship of 
gods and goddesses of other Brahmanical sects, and 
also showed patronage even to the religious institutions 
of the non-Brahmanic sects viz. Buddhism and 
Jainism, which were still, of course, believed in by 
many families, under a somewhat modified form. The 
people of the period enjoyed full liberty of making 
perpetual endowments to temples or monasteries; and 
one could even, irrespective of his .own religious 
persuasion, make donations to institutions belonging 
to other faiths. As an illustration^ we may refer 
here to the donation of land, purchased from the 
Government by th^ Brahman couple, Nathadarman 
and his wife Rami, for the worship of the Jinas 
(Arhats), in the great Jaina vihara at Va^agohali 
mentioned in the Paharpur inscription. This jaina 
vihara was an older institution existing probably 
in the same locality of Paharpur (in the Rajshahi 
district), situated in the old Puncjravardhana bhukU. 
The Brahmanical temple recently excavated out of 
the mound at that place belonged to the late Gupta 
period and according to archaeologists its type is 
similar to that of Brahmanical temples of Java. 
Many "Brahmanical and Buddhist bas-reliefs and 
terra-cotta plaques, dating from the late Gupta 
times ” were also found at this place during the 
excavations. These North-Bengal relics speak of 
the prevalence of three different faiths in one and 
the same place, during the Gupta period, although 
we find that the influence of the non-orthodox 

t i!pf.iM.,yoi.xz,p.s9ff. 
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religions was waning in this period on account of 
the growing renovation of Brahmanism under the 
patronage of the Guptas. 

It may be noted here that during the four or five 
centuries before the rise of the Gupta dynasty, 
Brahmanism and along with it, the Sanskrit language 
and literature, suffered a good deal on account of the 
ascendancy of Buddhism and the cultivation of the 
Prakrits under the patronage of the Kushan kings. 
During that period people in many parts of the 
country ceased even to perform some of the Vedic 
rites, and to show veneration to gods and Brahmans. 
The kings did not care to celebrate the ahiameiha 
sacrifice, even on the assumption of supreme 
sovereign power. The late Sir R. O. Bhandarkar in 
his admirable treatise,^ A Feep into the Early Hutory 

India, has shown that “ the Brahmanic revival 
may be understood to have truly begun ” in the time 
of Wema-Kadphises, who styled himself a worshipper 
of MaheSvara. He also pointed out that some of the 
kings of foreign origin were no doubt Hinduized, 
but they were not Brahmanized. And the Brahmans 
themselves complained of their being neglected by 
the Yavanas, ^akas and Pahlavas ”. Hence he 
thought that “ an all-sided revival and renovation 
could proceed only under the patronage of Hindu 
princes ”, like the Guptas. 

We have seen before that the first few Gupta 
monarchs were great patrons of learning and all kinds 

s Bepriated aad pabliihed by D. B. Tarapomala Boa* 8t Oo., 
Bombay. 1930. Of. pp. 60^4. 

A39. 
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of foe arts. The general consensus of opinion 
Moongst scholars points to KsHdasa, the greatest 
Sanskrit poet and dramatist, having flourished during 
the Gupta period. It is quite true that extensive 
rojrai patronise to the Muses made it possible for 
poets like Harisheua, Vatsabha^^i and the like, to 
appear in such poetic glory. The Buddhist teacher 
and philosopher Vasubandhu, Asanga and the former’s 
pupil Didnaga also lived during this period. Sir 
Ramkrishna was also of opinion that this period was 
“ the age when metrical Smrtis, Puranas and 
Bhashyas or commentaries containing explanatory, 
apologetic, and controversial matter, began to be 
written ; and the general literary impulse was 
communicated to other branches of learning including 
poetry Some chapters of the Mahabharata, con- 
taining reference to the races and tribes who set the 
Brihmans at defiance and gradually ceased to 
perform their religious rites, were probably interpolated 
into the epic, and the Mmutamhita was also in ail 
probability composed, during this period. The 
Puripas were recast, and it is assumed that the Fiiyu, 
the oldest of them, was written under Gupta 
patronage. The epigraphic records, from which we 
derived the materials for the previous chapters, show 
clearly how far the worship of the various deities, 
belonging to the three chief cults, viz. Vaishnavism, 
daivism and ^ktism, was adopted by the people of 
this age, and a study of the Puranas, supposed to 
have been written during the time, convinces one of the 
contiderable progress made by these cults. It is quite 
probable too that dabarasvimin, the great commentator 
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on the Mimaibsa, and the great Prabhikara of tin 
other school in the same branch of philosophy, tsdio 
fought so hard against the tenets of the Buddhists 
and Jains and also Bharadvaja, the author of the 
Nyaya work called the Uddyota, wrote their works 
during the period between the fifth and seventh 
centuries A.D. 

The progress of science in this period is attested 
by the scientific and mathematical works of the great 
Indian astronomers, Aryabha^ (born 476 A,D.y, 
Varahamihira (505-587 A.D.) and Brahmagupta (bora 
598 A.D.). The practice of the various fine arts, 
specially music, architecture, sculpture and painting 
was extensive in this golden age. Temples of this 
period built of stone and bricks, discovered in whole 
or in parts, in different parts of the country, e.g. 
at Jhansi, Benares (Sarnath), Cawnpur and Paharpur 
(Bengal), the rock-cut caves of Ajanta with their 
excellent frescoes and the beautiful Buddhist 
images of the period indicate the perfection attained 
by these allied arts. The inscriptional records and 
the literature of the period have disclosed the existence 
of all kinds of artisans, artists, and craftsmen, of 
whom there existed various regulations of corporate 
industrial life. Metallurgy and coinage were two 
of the special features of Gupta civilisation. Fore^ 
Influence due to trade intercourse between India on the 
one hand, and on the other, the European countries, 
specially the Roman Empire in the west and Chinai,. 
Java and other Asiatic countries in the east, made 
a somewhat palpable impress on the civitised life of 
the people of India at that time ; and Indians fften 
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knew how far to imitate and assimilate the excellent 
features in the art and culture of foreigners. 

A few words on the system of provincial govern- 
ment during the Gupta rule, specially in North- 
Eastern India, will not be out of place here. We 
know incidentally from the edicts of Asoka that the 
Mauryya* emperor appointed his own viceroys to rule 
over the large provinces in the north-west, the south, 
the east and the west, the central part of the empire 
having probably been kept under the direct rule of the 
emperor at Pa^aliputra. A remarkable continuity of 
this policy seems to have prevailed among the rulers 
of India in later ^ times, though they belonged to 
different dynasties. The eight earliest (North Bengal) 
copper-plate grants of the Gupta period known to 
archaeologists, six of which were deciphered and 
published for the first time by the present writer, 
reveal a most important fact of administration viz., 
that it was the central Government under the Gupta 

A It may be noted here with advantage that Professor 
D. B. Bhandarkar of the Oalontta UniverBity annonnoed in a 
meeting of th e Asiatic Society of Bengal last year the disoevery 
(in November, 1981) of a fragmentary Mauryya inscription at 
HahfisthSna in the Bogra district which conveyed an order of some 
ruler of the Mauryya period to a mahamatra officer stationed in 
Pu9<}ranagara for helping the famine-stricken people by advancing 
money and distributing paddy from the district granary. According 
to him, this inscription, the earliest of those so far discovered in 
Bengal, eetablishes the identity of Pui^dranagara with MahasthSna, 
and that Bengal, at any rate North Bengal, must have been 
inoladed in the Mauryya empire. Mr. N. G. Majumdar of the 
Arohaeologioal Department also announced in the same meeting the 
recent discovery in North Bengal of three Kushan or pseudo* 
Itushin coins. 
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emperors, which used to appoint the provincial 
governors, who are described as being tat-jmda- 
parigrhMa (literally, accepted by the imperial majesty’s 
feet), and having right of use of such titles as 
vparika-maharaja. Their position may be compared 
to some extent with that enjoyed by the Divisional 
Commissioners of modern times, if the latter could 
be directly responsible to the Imperial Government. 
The present writer remarked while editing the 
Damodarpur inscriptions that these provincial gover- 
nors of the Gupta period had power to appoint the 
vithayapatit (district officers), who are described as 
tan-niyuktat (literally, appointed by them), and as 
having right of use of such titles as kumardmatya or 
dyukta. But it appears from the wording of the text in 
the new Baigram inscription » that the vuKayapatu were 
also sometimes appointed directly by the emperor’s 
court, and the component word tat in the compound 
tan-niyuktaka may in that case refer to the emperor 
himself. It may however be reasonably assumed that 
the emperor appointed them in consultation with the 
bhukti governors, whose own appointment, however, 
was dirctly in the hands of the emperor. It is also a 
most important and interesting point that the vi$haya- 
patU had their head-quarters in adhitUhdnat (towns), 
where they had their own adkikarainutt (offices or courts). 
Another most interesting fact of adminstrative history, 
which was known for the first time from these North 
Bengal inscriptions, is that the vitkaypcdi as the head 
of the vi$kaya was aided in his administrative work 


* ITnft pnblithed in Wyfi. Ini., Vo-l XXI, Ft H. 
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(jitrihoyovakara) by a Board of Advisers, which seems 
to have been constituted by four members, representing 
the different interests of those days, viz., (1) the 
na0ara4re$hthin, representing the various guilds or 
corporations of the town or the rich urban population, 
(2) the $arthwaha (the Chief merchant), representing 
the various trade-guilds and other mercantile pro- 
fessions of the vitAaya, (3) the prathama-kuliia (the 
chief artisan) representing the craft-guilds and (4) the 
pratAama-iayattAa (the chief scribe), representing either 
the kaya$tAat as a class, or acting as a State official 
in the capacity of a Chief-Secretary of the present day. 
The same system ad ministrationy appears to have 

prevailed in the Tirabhukti province and the VaiMtl- 
vitAaya, and this can be very easily gathered from 
the^ inscriptions of the innumerable stray clay-seals 
belonging to the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., dis- 
covered during the excavations* at Basarh (old 
Vaifiali in Tirhut). These have revealed to us the 
designations of some of the important State functiona- 
ries of the Gupta period. We read of both a ntAaya 
and an odAuAtAma of the name of Vaifiali. The 
legend on the Basarh seal (No. 25), viz.^ VaiialyadAi- 
tAtAanSdAiAararia referring to the court (or office or 
department) of the vitAySdAipaii in the town of Vaiisti, 
can be very welt compared with the legend on the 
seal of Damodarpur plate (No. 5) viz., KoU»»rtAa~ 
dAiiAtAanddAikarcvipa, referring to the court at the head- 
quarters of Ko^ivarsha. We have no doubt that the 
KimwrSmStyadAdkara^ and the nparikSdAiiar*^ men- 

• JLreha$olofieal Bvrwy Ktport, t9ee-A(Ctoreratt«Bt of India). 
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Honed in some of these Basarh seals, refer to the court 
of the vi$kdyapati of Tira (town) and the governor of 
Tirabhukti respectively. The word ad\ikarn» used 
with the word itmardmatya or such other words 
cannot mean *' the chief ”, as the learned writer of the 
Archaeologieai Survey Report ( 1 903-4) wrongly thinks. 
Tirabhukti was at first probably under the direct 
administrative jurisdiction of the emperor (Chandra- 
gupta II) who had under him a viehayapati, and it 
was to the latter’s office or court that the legend on 
some of the seals, standing thus Srl-parama-bhattSrahh 
pSdlya-iumardmatpaiMiararut (Seal No. 6), is to be 
referred. But when maharaja Govinadgupta (as yuvaraja) 
was appointed by the monarch to act as the Governor 
of Tirabhukti, presumably with the title uparika (Cf. 
the legend Tlrahhuktyuparikddhikarameya on seal 
No. 20), the office or court of the viehayapati working 
under him must have been named Yuvarafa-for, 
yuvaraja-ihaUarakaypadlya-kumaramatyadhikarana (Cf. 
seals on Nos. 4 and 6). When an empire expands 
through gradual territorial aggrandizement, it 
becomes impossible for the emperor to rule it directly 
with the help of the central executive alone, and 
therefore the outlying provinces are constituted into 
different units or divisions, for administrative purposes, 
presided over by princes or governors appointed by 
him. The success of the Magadhan government under 
the Mauryyas was undoubtedly due to the prevalence 
of a perfectly trained machinery of administration— 
almost a veritable form of modern bureaucracy 
—which included a hierarchy of different kinds of 
officers, under the title uihyaktkv, both civil and 
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military. This is clear from the pages of the 
Arihaiatira of Kautilya. The policy of maintaining 
such a constitution with necessary modifications, 
according to circumstances, was continued by the 
Gupta emperors and their successors, in all parts of 
India, specially in the North-Eastern provinces, 
such as Saketa, Magadha, Old Bengal (including 
Kanjasuvarna— Pundravardhana, and Vanga-Samata$a), 
Orissa, Kamarupa and Nepal. In some of the Basarh 
seals, as in the inscriptions of the Gupta and post- 
Gupta period, we have reference to certain other 
administrative departments, such as baladhiiarafM 
(Army office), ravLabhd'n^agarddhiiara^ (Department 
of munition or military stores), da^apdkikddhikaravia 
(Police Department), vinaya-ttuti-»thapakadhikarcma 
(the Department of the minister of Law and Order, 
or of the Superintendent of the moral conduct of 
the people, as some may translate the word). It 
seems that VaiSali was a large trading centre, as 
is clear from the occurrence on a large number 
of seals, of the names of some individual kulikat 
and ireiktUm, as well as from that of such legends, 
as ire$hthi-%arthavdha~kulika-nigama (seal No. 29), 
which certainly refer to some corporate bodies of 
bankers, traders and artisans existing in the town. 
There seems to be no doubt that they were represented 
in the Board of Advisers of the vithayapatit at Vaifiaii, 
as in the Kotivarsha vithwga in North Bengal. Names 
also occur in some of the Basarh seals of persons 
holding the high offices of the mahdpratlhdra (the 
Chief door-keeper, perhaps the chief of the palace 
Police), the dvQ4*fMyaka (thfi administrator of justice), 
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and the hha^afuti (master of infantry and cavalry). 
Another high State-officer, reference to whom is 
frequently found in early inscriptions, is the sandhi- 
vigrahika (the Minister of Peace and War). The 
existence of village pa^hayet committees (cf. the terra 
Parithad at Udanakupa in one of the Basarh seals) 
can be proved from some of the records of the Gupta 
period in India, and of a somewhat later period in 
Nepal. 

Another class of local officers, found mentioned 
in the North and East Bengal plates of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta period, are the pmtapalas (the Govern- 
ment record-keepers) , who, it seems, were possessed 
of the knowledge of the title to all lands. The 
Goverment would sanction land-sales only after these 
record-keepers had, on receipt of applications from 
the honafiie purchasers, determined the title to the 
land under proposal of transfer, and sent in their 
report to Government. Other important bodies, 
presumably rural, are also mentioned in old epigraphic 
records of the period, viz. the mahattarat (the leading 
men of the villages), athtakulMhikaranaa (probably 
small departments having supervising authority over 
eight kulas, which may mean either the particular 
divisions of land of the same name, or families), and 
grdmikat (the heads of villages who had the special 
privilege of using a portion of the king’s dues and 
the right to refer criminal offences to the heads of 
groups of ten villages). These officers were often 
consulted by Government in making arrangement for 
land-transfer and inspection of the execution of the 
hrans9ction. 

A40. 
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There is evidence to show that there prevailed 
different rates in different parts of Bengal during the 
period discussed, in the valuation of the price of 
unsettled and untilled khila (fallow) land and vattu 
(home-stead land). In the province of Pundra- 
vardhana, we find that such land was sold by 
Government, in some places at the rate of two 
dlnarat for each hulyavapa area, and in others 
three d%narat\ but in East Bengal it was sold at four 
such coins for the same area. We meet with the 
name of the coin rUpaka (silver coin) in the newly 
discovered Baigram copper-plate grant ; and we have 
clearly shown in ou^ article in the Epigraphia Indica 
that the relative value of this silver coin as compared 
with the gold dlnaraisl to 16, i.e. one gold 
or iiivarna is equal to 1 6 rupakas. 

After the downfall of the imperial Guptas, Northern 
India suffered again from social and religious disorder, 
when the orthodox Brahmanic culture and cults 
received a set-back, probably due to the spread of 
Mahayana Buddhism, which now embraced within 
itself a pantheon of deities almost Brahmanic in form, 
and to the gradual political darkness prevailing in 
many parts of the country, on account of fresh 
oppression by the Hunas and other outlandish tribes. 
During the next two centuries we find the people of 
North-Eastern India enjoying State aid in the restora- 
tion of Vedic rites, and sacrifices, and the worship 
of several additional Brahmanic gods and goddesses 
was newly ordained. Hence it is easy to explain 
why some of the Maukhari rulers, some members of 
the dailodbhava dynasty of Orissa and some of the 
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Varman kings of Ksmarupa are described, in their 
records, as the upholders of varnahramadharma. It 
may be remembered in this connection with what 
devotion the Nepal kings performed the phallic 
worship during this period. 

All the special economic, social, political and 
religious features that marked the Gupta period were 
preserved, with slight modifications, here and there, 
by the kings and people of the next two centuries in 
all the North-Eastern provinces. It is indeed curious 
that, generally speaking, a unity of Hindu culture 
and civilisation was maintained almost unmodified 
throughout the period under our notice. 

The typical Hindu village community in the North- 
Eastern part of India is even to-day self-contained, in 
the sense that we find therein the same village-heads, 
the same agriculturist house-holders, the same hired 
labourers, the religious establishments under the same 
priests, and a whole host of artisans of various classes, 
carrying on their age-long functions for the common 
good. It seems as if a constant cultural and religious 
unity amongst the Brahmanic Hindus, which was so 
palpably evident during the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
period of North-Eastern India, noticed in the above 
chapters, has been retained intact, though with certain 
modifications, down to the present day, while we are 
under the rule of the British Crown. 
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Bhlraavarman, 69. 

Bhitari, 61. 

Bhitari Seal inscription, 57, 59-60, 
73, 76-8, 80. 

Bhitari Stone- pillar inscription, 61, 
64. 

Bhogaohandra, 252, 291. 

BhogadevT, sister of Amsuvarman, 
257, 290, 292. 

Bhogovarmma-gomin, 250, 
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Bhogayaman, the Maukhari, 119t 
238, 231, 257, 270, 290, 292, 300. 

Bbojavarman, 9. 

Bhotta, 265. 

Bhottavi&hH^ 265. 

Bhoyila, 53. 

Bhrgukachchha (Broach), 46. 

Bhukti (a territorial division), 50-2, 
54-5, 83, 190. 

BhuUi‘^asana~ya.chanat 24. 

Bf^michchhidrany^ya, 265, 299. 

Bhutivarman (=Mahabh5tavarinan), 
king of Kamarupa, 214-5. 

Bihar, 12, 131. 

Bihar inscription, 69. ^ 

Bihar Sub-division, 69. / 

Bijayagadha inscription, 30. 

Bilaspur, 25. 

Bilsad inscription, 57. 

Birudasi 200 * 

Bloch, Dr., 7. 

Board of Advisers to the 
vishayapatisy 56, 310, 312. 

Bodh-Gaya, 155, 

Bodhi-tree at Gaya, 32, 155, 230. 

Bodhisattva-pitahdvatanisaka (or 
Mar^ju^nmulaJcalpay a Buddhist 
treatise of Mantric texts), 133. 

Bogra district, 29, 51-2, 55, 308 fn. 

Brahma, 232, 273. 

Brahmadatta, 84, 87. 

Brahmagupta, 307. 

Brahmaputra (river), 29, 100, 124, 
183, 212. 

Brabmanic religion, 234. 

Brabmanic renaissance in Gupta 
age, 303, 305. 

Brahmanioal temple, excavated out 
in Paharpur, 304, 


Brahmanyay versed in Vedas, 169. 
Brhaspati, 32, 235. 

Brhatparam^varay 206, 

Br'hatiaMhita^ 112, 162, 

Broach, 46. 

Budda Nilkantha, 249. 

Buddha (Budha ?)— gupta, 79, 
Buddhakirtti, court-poet of 

Jayadeva II of Nepal, 273, 302, 
Buddhamitra, (a Buddhist monk), 

58. 

Budhagupta, 65, 72-5, 77, 80-1, 83-93, 
97, 182. 

Buddha, golden image of, 232-3. 
Buddha’s footprints at Pataliputra, 
155. 

Buddhism, 45, 155, 254. 

Buddhism in East Bengal, 205. 
Buddhism, no sign of, in Knmarupa, 
201 . 

Buddhist monasteries, 46. 

Buddhist vihdray 186, 

Buguda plates of Madhavavarman, 
167, 170-1, 173-4, 178. 

Buhler, Dr., 137, 276, 283. 
Bulandshahr, 27, 70. 

Bull-standard coins, 193. 
Bundelkhand, 30, 90. 

Bungmati village, 255. 

Burmese lands, 201. 

Burn, Mr., 115. 

Cambodia, 201. 

Cawnpur, 307, 

Central Bengal, 113, 184, 225, 229. 
Central India, 23, 27, 31, 64. 

Central Provinces, 25, 30. 

Ceylon, people of, 24, 31. 
Ohahravartin king, 222. 

Chakrapalita^ 67. 
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Chakrasvamin, 18. 

Chalukyas, 112. 

Champa, 45, 158. 

Chanda, Rai Bahadur B. P., 146-7, 
150, 155. 173. 

Chandalas, 45. 

Chandesvara, an image of, 261. 

Chandogas, 42. 

Chandra (king in Mehaurali Iron 
pillar), 13-4, 15 fn., 16-8, 181. 

Chandrudityat 129. 

Chandragupta I, 7-13, 16, 18, 20, 33, 
211, 282-3, 286. 

Chandragupta II, 7, 14, 72, 73, 181, 
311. 

Chandragupta II, history of, 34-46. 

Chandragupta Mauryya, 68. 

Chandragupta (younger brother of 
Tivaradeva), 177. 

Chandramukha[varman], king of 
Kamarupa, 215. 

Chandrapuri, a vishaya^ 214, 236. 

Chandravarman, a samanta of 
Jishnugupta of Nepal, 259, 297. 

Chandravarman, king of Pushkaran, 
13-5, 17-8, 22, 27-8, 181. 

Chaftgu-Narayana, temple of, 242. 

Chars of Ganges delta, 191. 

Chasal-tol Inscription, 263. 

Chatur-Buddhasanat 59. 

Chedi, 112. 

Chhagalaga, 35. 

Chhandoga Brahman, 71. 

Chhandoga charanai 174. 

Chhrampasvamin, 169. 

Chhatra-chaiiideBvara, temple of, 269, 
298. 

Chhavalakkhaya (village), 169. 

Chhinnamastika Deyl, temple of, 259. 


Chioaoole, 26. 

China, 46, 130, 201, 229, 232, 296, 
307. 

Chinese envoy, 126, 199. 

Chinese expedition, 227. 

Chiratadatta, 51, 55. 

Chitrabhanu, Banabhatta’s father, 
197. 

Chronology of the early Nepal 
rulers, discussed, 274-83. 

Coin of Samacharadeva, 137. 

Coins of Samudragupta, 10. 

Coins, (Kushan type in Orissa), 162. 
Collateral Government in Nepal, 
299. 

Comilla, 202. 

Conjeevaram, 26. 

Corean pilgrim, 129-30. 

Crown -laud, C9. 

Crown-prince, 21. 

Crown-prince, appointment to be, 
60. 

Crown-princeship, 19. 

Crown-prince, Skandagupta as, 64. 
Cunningham, 86, 103. 

Dabhala, 90. 

Dabhala (or Dabhala, Dahala), 90. 
Dacca, 29, 183, 188, 202. 

Dacca Beviewt 153. 

Dahala, 90. 

Daivaputrakas, 24, 31. 

Dakini (a female ghoul), 49. 
Dakshinesvara, a liiiga form of Siva, 
257. 

Dakshinakoll (village), 261. 
Dakshinapatha (the Deccan), 3, 20, 
164.’ 

Damanaof Erandapalla, 22, 164-5. 
Davaka, 23, 29, 52, 181, 210. 
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Damodaragupta (king of the Later 
Gupta dynasty), 114, 116, 123, 
134. 

Damodarpur copper-plates, 29, 50 
fn., 51-2, 54-6, 63 fn., 65,67, 70, 
75-7,79-87, 89, 91-2,95, 188, 190, 
310. 

D/(muka, 192. 

Dana, 24. 

Dandadharat 2. 

Dandarfl^yalca (the administrator of 
justice), 312. 

Da‘}da]^i1fidhilcaranat (Police Depart- 
ment), 312. 

DaSapura, 27-8, 42, 48, 74-5. 

Da^nana (Ravana), 274. 

Dasaratha, 269. 

Dattut (a surname), 27. 

DattadevT, 38. 

Dattakara Parana, 236, 

Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jlvita- 
gupta II, 117, 121, 128. 

Deaavarmma-gomin, 253, 291. 

Deulbari bronze image Inscription, 
193, 202. 

Devadatta, 159. 

Devagupta (a second name of 
Chandragupta II), 4. 

Devagupta (king of the Later Gupta 
dynasty), 128-30, 206. 

Devagupta, Malava king, 118, 142, 
149. 

Devakhadga, 130, 203-7. 

DevakT, 62. 

Devaraja, 41. 

DevarSshtra, 22, 26. 

Devavarman, identified with Deva- 
gupta of the Later Gupta dynasty, 
130, 206, 


Devavishnu, 71. 

Deva temples, 165, 157, 159, 
Dhanaidaha (a village in Rajshahi 
District), 53. 

Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, 
50 fn., 54, 190. 

Dhanafijaya of Kusthalapura, 22. 
Dhanyavishnu, 87-8, 93, 

Dhara (city), 109. 

Dharampur Inscription, 251, 278, 
Dharmadeva, king of Nepal, 243, 
269, 286. 

Dharmaditya, king of East Bengal, 
135, 167, 175-8, 183-4, 187, 189, 
191, 

DharmaguruSt 251, 

Dharmasattrat 57, 

Dhrshtadyumna, 148, 

Dhruvabhata, king of ValabhT, 
232-33. 

Dhruvabhuti, 19. 

Dhruvadeva, king of Nepal, 248, 
259-61, 281, 289, 293, 296-8. 
DhruvadevT, 46. 

DhruvadevI (queen of Chandra- 
gupta II), 7. 

Dhruvasarman, 57. 

Dhruvasvamini MahadevT, 7, 
Digambara Nirganthas, 201. 

Dikshit, Mr., K. N., 84. 

Dili pa, 269. 

Dinajpur district, 29, 50-2. 

Dijtaras, 39-40, 54, 57-9, 314. 

Difm^a, 306. 

Divakaraprabha, 236. 

Divekar, Mr. H. R., 66. 

Doladri, a hill in Nepal, 242. 

Dongi (village). 176. 

Drona (measurement), 53, 200, 
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Drona (KdlatayoniJi 148, 

Dronavapaf (a land-measure) 186, 
205. 

Dubreuil, Professor, 26. 

Dundunatha, 236. 

Duryodhana, 220. 

Dutaha, 173, 176, 184, 200, 203, 246-8, 
250-3, 255-9, 262-3, 265-7, 290-3, 
296, 298-301. 

Dmrodghaianay 253. 

East Bengal, 181, 194, 196, 202, 204, 
210. 

Eastern Bengal (always a country 
of water-courses) 185. 

Eastern Bengal, part of the old 
province of Samatata, 180. 

Egypt, 38, 

Egyptians, 46. 

Epigraphia Indicat 79-80, 314. 

Eran (Airikina) Inscription of 
Samudragupta, 31, 88. 

Erandol, 26. 

Erandapali, 26. 

Erandapalla, 22, 26, 164. 

Eran posthumous stone-pillar 
Inscription, 94. 

Eran Stone-Boar Inscription, 87, 93. 

Eran stone-pillar Inscription (of 
Budhagupta’s time), 85, 87. 

Eran (village), 88. 

Eta district, 57. 

Europe, 38. 

Fa-hien (Chinese pilgrim), 43-5. 

Faizabad district, 42, 49, 106, 115. 

Faridpur district, 17, 29. 

Farid pur copper-plate grants, 182, 
187, 194, 196. 

Faridpur copper plate grants, his- 
tory culled from, 189-93. 


Fleet, Dr., 18,20, 41, 52,64,74,88, 
91, 101, 109, 124,127, 200, 241, 
250, 256, 267, 272, 274-7, 279, 300. 

Gadhwa Insciption, 39, 57, 71, 

Gandaka (or Sand aka), 84, 87. 

Ganadeva, king of Nepal, 247, 289. 

Ganapati, king of Kamarupa, 213. 

Ganapatinaga, 22, 27, 28. 

Gandhara, 135. 

Ganesa, temple of, 257. 

Gaiigabhadra, a state officer, 173. 

Gangdhar Inscription, 48. 

Ganges, 29, 52, 69, 155-6, 224, 228, 
231-2. 

Ganjam district, 26, 141, 152-3, 23L 

Ganjam plates of Mahasamanta 
Mudhavavarman, 141, 165, 167, 
170. 178. 

Ganjam variety of Northern 
alphabets, 170. 

Garuda, Vishnu’s vehicle, 242. 

Garhwul, 29. 

Gauda, 9, 131, 136-40, 143-6, 149, 
151-2, 154, 207-8, 216, 220-1, 223-4, 
237, 271, 301. 

j Gaudadhipa, 131, 168, 208. 

' Gaudadhipa, meaning of, 132, 135. 

Gaudaka, 113. 

Gauda king, 118, 225-6, 228. 

Gauda-Magadha king (Jivitagupta 
II ? ), 131. 

Gauda people, 134-5, 140. 

GaudartXja (Jayanaga), 113. 

Gaudas, 111-2, 118, 122, 131. 

Gaiidavaha, (Prakrit epic), 130-1, 
207, 209. 

Gaya, 32, 45, 104, 140, 230. 

Gaya clay seal, 103. 

Ghatotkacha, 5-8, 18, 286, 
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Ghasipur district, 61. 

Giri-kot^ara. 22, 26, 164. 

Girinagara, 3. 

Girnar mountain, 67. 
GTta-pafichiilika, 260. 

Godavari district, 25. 

Godavari (river), 9, 26, 112. 
Golasvamin (alias Masikaj, 176. 

Gold coins, of Chandragupta II and 
Skandagupta, 181. 

Gold coins of Sasaiika, 137. 
QamaXi-hoUahaf 128, 

Gomatl (river), 128. 
Gonadevasvamin, Bhatta, 176. 
Gopachandra, king of Eastern 
Bengal, 135, 187, 191-2. ^ 

Gopa (Gopakhya nrpati) probably 

identifiable with Gopachandra, 
192. 

Gopala, one of Bhfiskaravarman’s 
State-officers, 235. 

Gopalasvamin, 190-1. 

Goparaja, 94. 

Qoptd (governor), 48. 

Gorakhpur District, 79. 

Govi (pi ?)-chandra, identified with 
Gopachandra by Hoernle, 189. 
GoSarman (a Jaina ach^rya)i 58. 
GoshSladeva, 176. 

Qo9hiKi9, 263. 

Gotradevi, 197. 

Governors, administrative agencies 
of Gupta monarchs, 188. 

Govindagupta, 7, 63, 31L 
Govindasvamin, temple of 51, 53. 
Govinda III, Rashtrakuta king, 177. 

Grahavarman, Maukhari king, 117-9, 
142-5, 221. 

Graha (= Grahavarman ?), 119. 

313, 


Gudda Dishaya^ 171. 

Guhamitra, a merchant, 245, 287. 

Gujarat, 36-7, 48. 

Gullatangagruma (a village), 264. 

Gurjara, 135. 

Gurkha dynasty, 239. 

Gumsur (Taluka), 169. 

Gunaighar Inscription of Vainya- 
gupta, 182, 194-5. 

Gupta era, 18, 115, 165, 195, 289, 
274-5, 277, 279-80, 283. 

Gupta genealogical table from 
Kumaragupta I downwards (both 
branches), 77-8. 

Gupta-iwiapwfro, 145, 150. 

Gupta monarchs, 4. 

Gupta, name of a nobleman 
(Iculaputra)^ 146. 

Oupta-prak^lay 67. 

Gupta, (the name of a king), 5, 6. 

Hall, Mr. Fitz Edward, 137. 

Haradatta, 226. 

Haraha Inscription, 104-5, 107 » 

110-12, 116, 135. 

Harigaon Inscription, 253-4. 

Hargreaves, Mr., 72, 85. 

Harisha (=Harsha) a Kamarupa 
king, 237. 

Harishena, 19, 22, 32, 306. 

Harisvamini (name of a Buddhist 
ftpttsifca), 58. 

Harita gotray 171. 

Hari, the god, 242. 

Harjaravarman’s Inscription, 237. 

Harivamsay 210 . 

Harivarman, Maukbari chief, 106, 
107. 

Harsha, 102, 125-6, 201, 218, 220-24, 
226-8, 231-4, 236. 
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Harsha, (a ZsmarSpa king), 237-8, 

271,301. 

Banhacharitai 28, 38, 103-4, 124, 132, 
135-7, 147 9, 214, 216, 218, 224. 
Harshadeva ( = Harshavardhana) 
125. 

Harsha era, 170, 195, 275, 277, 280, 

289. 295. 

Harshagupta (nephew of Tivara- 
deva), 177. 

Harshagupta (of Later Gupta 
dynasty), 121. 

Harshagupta, Queen of Aditya- 
varman, 108. 

Harsha*s first campaign against 
Bengal, 225, 228. 

Harsha*s religions convocation, at 
Allahabad, 232-3. 

Harsha's second campaign against 
Bengal, 226, 228-9. 
Harshavardhana, 4, 117-9, 125, 132-4, 
138, 141-3, 145-55, 160, 166, 168, 
183, 193, 195, 199, 204, 208, 276, 

283. 295. 

Harshavardhana, subjugation of 
Bengal by, 188. 

Haruppesvara (a city), 237. 

Hastin (mahar&ja), 74, 90, 94-5. 
Hastivarman of VeiigT, 22, 165. 
Hereditary feud between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas 
of Magadha, 144. 

Hili, 55. 

Himalayan regions, 109, 122, 210. 
Himalayas, 100. 

Hmayana, 231. 

Hinayana (Sammitiya) school, 157. 
Hinayanists, 43. 

Hirananda Sastri, Bandit, 116. 


Hiuen Tsiang, 100-1, 128« 

Hoemle, Dr., 5, 73, 88, 188. 

Bojjilcai water-logged place, 185. 
Hdna chief (Mihirakula), 100. 

Hdna chief (Toramana), 87. 

Huna inroads, 120. 

Huna power, 101. 

Hunas, 40, 52, 62, 64-6, 68, 75,93, 
95-7, 99, 107, 114, 123. 135-6, 181, 
314. 

Hwui Lun (Corean traveller), 129, 
206. 

Ikshvaku, 268. 

Indonesia, 46. 

Indor copper-plate grant, 70. 

Indraji, Bhagwanlal, 241, 246, 248, 
250, 256, 266-7, 272, 274-8, 280. 
Indra, name of a Sun-god image in 
Nepal. 245, 287. 

Indrapura, 71. 

Indus (river), 11, 14, 16, 45. 

I-tsing (Chinese pilgrim), 5-6, 129, 
206. 

Itoavarman, 108, 110-1, 113-5, 117, 
122, 134-5, 140. 
l^vara, image of, 233. 

Isvaravarman, 108, 110-1. 
IsvaravSsaka, 40. 

Jabbalpur, 25. 

Jacobi, Professor, 58. 

Jaina image, 58. 

Jaina viharut at Paharpur, 304. 
Jainism, 155. 

Jaist Lagantol, a place in Nepal, 
246. 

Jajava, 190. 

Jalandhar district, 29. 
JanardanasvSmin, 236. 

Janendratf 98. 
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Jaso State, 

J^tahast 162. 

Jatakhadga, 2064. 

Jatavarman of East Bengal, 9. 
J&ti-kMa-mrtUhay 253. 

Jaunpur (in U. P.), 106. 

JaunpuT Inaciption, 108, 

Jatukar^a gotray 176. 

Java, 201, 307. 

JSva, temples of, 304. 

Jayadatta, 84, 87. 

Jayadeva I, Nepal king, 240, 269, 
280-1, 285. 

Jayadeva II, Nepal king, 119, 237, 
263, 267-8, 270-3 280-3, 2851 289, 
298, 300-2. • -■ 

Jayadeva, Rfijaputra, ‘263, 266, 299, 
301. 

JayanSga (king of Karnasuvarna), 
113, 132, 138-40. 

JayanStha (king), 90, 95. 
Jayatuiigavarsha, 198, 200. 
Jayavarman, 42, 245. 

Jayesvara, ( a Siva-2i%a j, 245, 287. 
Jessore district, 29, 137, 192. 

Jhansi, 307. 

Jinas (Arhats), 304. 

Jishnugupta, 258-62, 280, 296-8. 
Jitasena, a Buddhist teacher, 187. 
Jivadatta, 192. 

Jlvadhflrana, 198-9. 

Jivanta, 71. 

Jivitagupta I (of the Later Gupta 
family), 82, 121-2. 

Jivitagupta II, 102, 115, 121, 128, 
208. 

Jodhpur State of Eajaputana, 14. 
Joia (a water-course) 185. 

JumnS (river), 89. 


Jumna valley, 27. 

Junagadh Bock Inscription, (of 
Skandagupta) 61-2, 65-6. 

Jvalamukha (=Harivarman, Mau- 
khari), 107. 

J-yes^ha-lc^iyastha (Chief Secretary), 
191. 

ESchannasta (a village), 262 

E^damharii 104. 

Kahaum (village), 71. 

Kahaum Inscription, 7. 

Eailasa, 47, 265. 

Kailmakuta-ydtr^^ 253. 

Kailasakutabhavana, 253-7, 259-60, 
262-4, 281-2, 289, 291, 292, 295-7, 
299. 

Kaiiigoda (=Kougoda), 171. 

Kakanadabota, 40, 58. 

Kikas (republic), 23, 30. 

Kakubha (a village), 71. 

Kalawan Copper plate Inscription, 
31 fn. 

Kali age, 171-3, 235. 

Kalidasa, 23, 181, 210, 212-3, 306. 

KalimalakhJ'^lanay 171. 

Kalihga, 26, 31 112, 161-2, 237, 271, 
301. 

Kalindl (river), 85-6. 

KalTya, 236, 

Kalyaiiavarman, king of Kamariipa, 
213. 

E^mandaka-Ifitisdray 60 fn. 

Ktimarupa, 23, 28-9, 52, 134, 157, 
165, 181, 199, 210, 271-2, 296, 301, 
312. 

Kanauj, 104, 117-9,. 131, 144-6.151, 
222, 231-2, 234, 276, 290. 

Kafichl, 22, 26, 165, 272, 301, 

Kangra district, 29, 
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Kanishka, 3L 

Kajafigala. 154, 157. 

Kanva sakha^ 176. 

Eanyakubja (Eanauj), 142. 
Kanyoj^yanai 8, 24. 

Eapilavastu, 45. 

Kapilesvara (a Saiva Uhga)^ 39. 

Ear ana (a caste), 197. 
Karanak^yastha^ 185. 

E^rana'pujia^ 245. 

Karandanda Inscription, 49 fn. 
Karatoya (river), 210, 214. 
Karmantavasaka, 203. 

Karna, alliance between him and 
Duryodhana, 220. 

Karna of Chedi, 9. 

Karntasuvarna, 113, 132, 135, 153-4, 
158, 168, 183, 188-9, 225-8, 312. 
Karnata, 30. 

Karpatika, 50. 

Kartrpura, 23, 29, 210. 

Karttikeya (the god), 69. 

Kashmere, 100. 

KssI, 162. 

Katakabhukti {vishaya)t 175. 
Kathiawad, 109. 

Kathiawar, 66. 

Katmandu, capital of Nepal, 239, 
242, 245, 245-6, 248, 248-9, 255, 
258-9, 260, 265. 

Katuria Raj, 29. 

KatyayanT, 106. 

Kausika gotra, 174, 176. 

Kauthuma Bkh^t 174. 

Kautilya, 60, 162-3. 

Kautsa gotrat 36. 

Kavijuja, (king of poets, a title), 32. 
E^vyalankara of Rudrata, 271 fn. 
&yastha, 56, 236, 310, 


Keilborn, Dr., 169. 

Kendur plates, 129. 

Kerala, 25. 

Kesava, 197. 

Khada (ta?) para vishayat 53-4. 
Khadgis, 204. 

Khadgodyama, 203-4. 

Khmli (channel), 185. 
Khadirapattaka, 171. 

Khadyatapaka, 19-20. 

Khandesh, 26, 165. 

Kharaparikas (republic) 23, 30. 
Khuravela, king of Kalihga, 161, 
163. 

Khadga dynasty, 193, 202-3, 205. 
Khidingahara {vishaya\ 176. 

Khila (fallow land), 53, 184, 314. 
Khila-kshetrai 50. 

Khoh copper-plate grant, 74. 

Khoh plate of Hastin, 90. 

Khopasi Inscription, 252, 278. 
Khrpungrama, 250. 

Khulna district, 29, 

Khurai sub-division, 88. 

Khurda copper- plate of Madhava- 
raja, 167, 170, 174, 178. 
Kichaprichui), a village in Nepal, 
247. 

Kie-shu-bo-kilo (=Kajahgala), 231. 
KTrtivarman I (of the Chalukya 
dynasty), 112. 

Kisipidi Inscription of Nepal, 247. 
Kolleru lake, 25. 

KonadevT, queen of Adityasena, 127. 
Kondenda (village), 176. 

Kondenda grant of Dharmaraja, 167, 
175, 179. 

Kohgeda (=:Kohgeda), 174. 
Kofigada-mandala, 175-7. 
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Eoftgoda .(part of old Oriflaa), 141« 
153, 159. 161-2, 228, 231. 

Koiigada. residenoeof Sailodbhava 
kings, 167. 

KonoW, Dr. Sten, 166, 170, 

Korala or Kursla, 22, 25, 164 

Kosala, 22, 25, 112, 164, 177, 238, 271, 
301. 

Kosam (in Allahabad district), 39. 

Koshadeyl, 127. 

Kota (fort), 17. 

Kota family, 21. 

Ko^lipada (in Farid pur district), 17, 
181, 190. 

Kothoor, 26. ; 

Kotivarsha, 29, 51-4, 56, 67-8i 84, 87, 
92, 310. 

Ko^ttjarfih5d/it8(ft.a?i5d?itfcarana, 310. 

Kotivarsha-vishaya, 312. 

Kottura, 26. 

KrawSaditya^ a title of Skandagnpta, 
59. 

Kripur (in Eastern Bengal), 183. 

Krshna, image of, installed by 
Anantavarman, 62, 106, 148, 220. 

Krshna district, 26. 

Krshna, (river), 26. 

Krshnagiri {tishayo)^ 169. 

Krshpagupta, 4he founder of the 
Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
102 , 120 - 1 . 

Krshna ^stri, Mr. 170. 

Krta era ( = MSlava era), 48. 

Krta era (=Vikrama era), 42, 

Kshatrapas of Ujjain, 31. 

Kshatrapas, western, 37. 

Kubera, king of Devariisbtra, 22, 
164-5, 

IKambhsraohe^a, 167« 


Kuoh-Bihar State, 210. 

Kulat, 313. 

Kulavrddhi, 54-6, 

KuliJca^ 56, 310, 312. 

Kulyavidpa (=8 dronaeapai), a land 
measure, 50, 53-4, 186, 314 

Kumaon, 29. 

KumSra (BhaBkaravarman*s second 
name), 220-1, 223, 232. 

Kumara, a KSmarupa king in 
^alastambha's family, 237. 

KumaradevI, 7-8, 10. 

Kum^ragupta, M^lava prince, 142. 

Kumaragupta, of the Later Gupta 
dynasty of Magadha, 114, 122, 
134-5. 

Kumaragupta I, 42, 46-59, 61-2, 64-5, 
68, 70, 72-4, 76, 82-3. 86, 92, 190. 

Kumaragupta II, 65, 72-5, 77, 79-81, 
88, 91. 

Kumaragupta III, 73, 76, 79, 80-2, 
101, 120, 189. 

Kumdr^m/itya^ a title, 20, 42, 49, 51, 
54-5 185, 191, 194-6, 199, 309, 
311. 

Kuw^rdmdtyddhikaranay 194, 310-1. 

Kumararaja ( » Bhaskaravarman ) 
229. 

Kumari, 267. 

Kumbh^visheka 139. 

Kuramaravyabhatta, 42. 

Kurppasi (village), 252. 

Kurukshetra War, 162. 

Kusasthala (or Kanyakubja), 142, 
144 

Kushan coins, 11, 308 fn. 

I Kushana dynasty, 286. 

Kushan empire, 3. 

Kushana kings, 38. 
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Kushan power, 6. 

Cushan ruler, 31. 

Eushans, probable conquest of 
Orissa by, 163, 

Eusinagar, 45, 155. 

Eusthalapura, 22, 27. 

EuvaranagS, 9, 41. 

Labour Service of Bhotta, 30. 

Ladita-mabeivara, a ling a form of 
Siva, 257. 

Lagantol in Nepal, 246, 248, 265. 

Lajanpat Inscription of Nepal, 244. 

Lakshm! (or ^rl) goddess, 10, 35, 
139-40, 194. 

Lakshminatha, 200. 

Lalitaditya, king of Eashmir, 208, 
238. 

Lalitapattana, 267. 

Land -sale documents, 190. 

Land-sale grants, 50, 70. 

Laskar, Mr. Ganga Mohan, 203. 

Lfi^a, 135. 

Lata vishayat 48, 74. 

Later Guptas of Magadha, 82, 120-31, 
133, 168, 184, 188, 193-4, 199, 208, 
214-5, 240, 290, 300. 

Laubitya (river Brahmaputra), 100, 
124, 183, 212, 237. 

Law of Buddha, 230. 

Law of primogeniture, 21. 

Le Ne'pah 241, 271, 274. 

Le vi, M. Sylvain, 241-2, 246, 258, 
271 fn., 274, 276-9. 

Liohohhavi the founder of the 
dynasty of that name, 269. 

Liohohhavi era, 277-8. 

Liohohhavi family of the Nepal and 
VaiSal! branches, 240« 

Liobohbavis, 7-lL 


Linga, 49. 

LokanStha, a samanta ruler in East 
Bengal, 194-6, 198-200. 

Lokapala, 85, 127, 209. 

Lokesvara a Buddhist god, 274, 286. 

Lo-to-mo-ti (RaktamvttikasRAhgA- 
mSti), 159. 

Lower-Ganges districts, 69. 

Mudhava (probably Dharmaraja's 
younger brother), 177. 

Madhavagupta (king of the Later 
Gupta dynasty), 102, 120-1, 125-6, 
128, 131, 134, 188. 

Madhavagupta, MSlava prince, 142. 

Madhavaruja, 167-8, 170, 175, 178. 

Msdhavaraja (mahasamanta of 
Sasanka), 154. 

Madhavaraja I ( = Sainyabhita I ), 
169. 

Madhavarman, 167. 

Madhavavarman II (of the Vishnu- 
kundin family), 112. 

Madhavendra (=M^havavarman), 
171. 

Madhuvana copper-plate of Harsha, 
125, 149. 

Madhylakha (palace), in Nepal, 29L 

Madra, 71. 

Madrakas (republic), 23, 30. 

Madras, 26. 

Magadha, 3-4, 6-8, 11-3, 29, 69, 82, 
100-2, 123, 126, 128-9, 131, 154-5, 
180, 184, 209, 216-7 270, 277, 294-5, 
312. 

Magadh^dhipat 300. 

Magadhanstha, meaning of, 132. 

Magaha-n^hOf 131, 207. 

Magadhan government under the 
Mauryyai, 311, 
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Magadhan Quptas, 124« 

Magadha. part of Gauda kingdom, 
132. 

Mdhflbaladhikrta ( Commander-in- 
ckief), 49. 

MalMalBdhydkshat 256, 292. 

Mahfl^bharata, 162, 181, 210, 306. 

Mahabhogin, 176. 

Mahabhutayarman, king of KSma- 
riipa, 2-5. 

Mababodbl (Gaya), 129*30. 

Mahsbodhi temple, 130. 

Mdh^dandan^yakat 19-20. 

Mahsdeva, 50, 183, 186. 

MalJideDif 59. 

MahftkantSra, 22, 25, 164. 

Mahakuta pillar Inscription, 112, 

MahJiimtra (officer), 308 fn. 

MahanadT, 25. 

Mahanti, Mr. Padma charan, 174. 

MaJv^pilupati (superintendent of the 
royal stable for elephants), 185. 

Malvo,prat%h^ra (the chief office of 
the Palace Police), 185, 190-1, 
246-7, 312. 

Maharashtra, 26. 

ifaharuja <title used by feudatory 
kings), 1, 5-6, 10, 13, 15-6, 18,. 42, 
52, 85, 107, 134, 141. 

Mahflu^jadhiraja (imperial title), 7, 
10, 15-6, 18, 50, 55, 83. 88, 92-3, 108, 
115, 128-9, 134, 139, 142, 199, 206. 

Maharatta country, 26. 

Mah^gamanta (title), 141, 249-50, 
252-3, 255-6, 289, 291, 

MahflgandJUvigrahi^dhikrita ( chief 
Minister of Peace and War), 150. 

JjjtahfitMrvadandamyakaf 255. 

Mabasena (the god £arttikeya), 69. 


MahSsenagupta (King of the Later 
Gupta dynasty), 123, 125-6, 134, 
138, 216-7, 220. 

Mahasenagupta (mother of PrabhS- 
karavardhana), 125. 

Mahasivagupta (=Tivaradeva), 116, 
177. 

Mahasthana, 308 fn. 

Mahasthana Inscription of the 
Mauryya period, 308 fn. 

Mahattaraa (leading men of the 
village), 313. 

Mahaylra (the Jina), 58. 

MalmihBra of Kakanadabota, 40, 

Mahayanists, 43. 

Mahayana Buddhism, patronised by 
Vanyagupta, 186, 314. 

Mahayana doctrine, 231, 

Mahayana school, 157, 184. 

Mahendra (Kumaragupta I), 63. 

Mahendra king of Pishtapura, 22, 26, 
164. 

Mahendra of Kosala, 22, 164. 

Mahendrdditya a title of Kumfira- 
gupta I, 47. 

Mahendragiri, 26. 

Mahendra mountain, 100. 

Mahendragiri-kottura, 26. 

Mahendravarman of KSmardpa, 213. 

Mahehara, 104, 215, 230, 305. 

MaheSvara teachers, 39. 

Mahideva, king of Nepal, 269, 288. 

Mahlsila, 246, 288. 

Mahra^ta country, 165. 

Maitraka clan, 94. 

Maithilas of Videha, 162. 

Maitrakas, 68, 

Majhgawan copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion, 94. 
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Majumdar, Dr., B. C., 13, 17, 62, 
79-80, 82-3. 130, 146-7. 202-4, 227-8. 

Majumdar, Mr. N. G., 109, 308 fn. 

Majumdar Prof. S« N., 14 fa. 

Mslada, 209. 

Malda district, 51. 

Mtlla (or Sala)-gr5ma, 174. 

M&lava, 27-8, 32 fn. 134-5. 

Malava era, 48. 

Malava king, 118-9, 138, 142-7, 221. 

Malayas (republic), 23, 30, 37, 98. 

Malava tribe (ganaj^ 42. 

Malwa, 30, 36-8, 40-2, 45, 49, 67, 74-5, 
77, 86-9, 93, 95, 97. 

Malwa, Eastern, 36, 89, 96. 

Malwa, Western, 14, 27, 42. 

Manabhita ( alias Dharmariija 176. 

Manadeva, king of Nepal, 242-5, 269, 
277, 282, 286-8. 

Manadeva- vihara, 264. 

Manadeva (of Nepal, one probably 
not a reigning sovereign), 263, 
297. 

Managt'ha ( royal residence of 
Nepal), 246-50, 252, 260, 262, 282, 
287-9, 291, 297-8. 

Managupta-gomin, great-grand- 
father of Jishnugupta of Nepal, 
262. 

Manavaihsa, 166. 

Mandara hill (in old Ahga country), 
127. 

Mandar Inscription, 128. 

Mandara mountain, 144. 

Mandasor, 28, 42. 

Mandasor stone Inscriptions, 48, 74, 
97, 99, 101. 

Mandasor stone-inscription of 
Naravarman, 13. 


Mahjughoaha, temple of, 267. 

Manjuhtm^lakalpa, ( a Buddhist 
treatise), 63, 104, 113, 119, 133, 
139-41, 151-2, 154, 156, 224. 

Mankuwar Inscription, 52, 58. 

Manu, 268. 

Manusa/nhita^ 306. 

Manu Vaivasvata, 104 

Mantar^ja 22, 164 

Mantrh 49. 

Marriage between the Lichchhavi 
and Thakuri families of Nepal, 

290. 

Marriage between the Magadhan 
and Vardhana dynasties, 125. 

Marriage between the Maukharis 
and the Later Gupta 108. 

Marriage between the Vardhana and 
Maukhari families, 117-8. 

Musika ( alias GolasvaminJ 176. 

Mathura, 28, 38-9, 45, 58-9. 

Mathura Inscription, 59. 

Mathura Museum, 35, 

Mathura Pillar Inscription, 38. 

Matila, 22, 27. 

Matrchandrapataka, 176. 

Matrvishnu, 87-8, 93. 

Matsyanyaya^ 2-4, 201, 211-2. 

Mattila, 27. 

Maukhari era, 115. 

Mukharis, 82-3, 101,133-4, 142,150, 
214-5, 240, 251, 290, 300, 314 

Mauryya empire, 3. 

Mayariikshaka, 48. 

Mayura-^lmalfigrahAra, (village), 
214 

Meghavarna, 31. 

Meharauli Iron Pillar Insoription, 

I 13-4, 18, 181. 
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Mid-India, 39, 44, 157, 209. 
Midnapore district, 46. 

Mihirakula, 81, 95-7, 99-101. 
MimSrasa (philosophy), 307. 
Mma-NSrayana, temple of, 260. 
Mmanatha, temple of, 267. 
Mlechchhade^at 68. 

Mlechchhas, 62, 65-6, 68, 237. 
UokhalinoM, a legend, 103. 
Mookerjee, Dr. R K., 112, 138, 142. 
Mothers, divine, 48, 69. 
MrchchhalcafiJcai^t 123. 

Mrgahka, Sri, (=Su8thitavarman), 
215. f 

Mudgala, name of a royal family, 
166. 

Mukhara, 103-4. 108. 

}i[unda-^^Vhkahlika-P^^uV(^t^ch(iryya- 
parshadf 262. 

Murshidadad, 225. 

Murundas, 24, 31. 

Mymensingh district, 29. 
Naohne-ki-talai Inscription, 31. 
Naga, name of a family of kings in 
Central Bengal, 27, 140. 
Nfigadutta, 22, 27. 

Nagadeva, 190-1. 

Nsga dynasty, 27-8. 

NSga families, 28. 

Jfdgdkulay 28. 

N^ganikS, 8. 

Nagara-ireshthint 56, 310. 
jjd'garikaf 236. 

Ksgsrjuni Hill cave Inscriptions, 
103-4 

NSgasena, 21-2, 28. 

N&ga States, 27. 

Naip^likal^f 239. 

NalandA, 128, 229. 


Nalanda brick-temple, 77. 

Naland® monastery, 79, 229-30. 
Nslands seal of Bhaskaravarman, 
218. 

Nalanda seals, 117. 

NalandS vihi^ra (monastery), 208-9. 
Nalai (measuring reed), 54. 

Nandin, 22 fn., 27-8, 265. 

Nauyoga, a haven for boats, 185. 
Narada, 32. 

Naradatta, karanakayasthat 185. 
Na^^dhipd'U^ 98. 

Naraka, ancient king, 211, 237. 
Narasiriihagupta, 73, 76, 78-81, 93, 
100 - 1 . 

Naravarman, 13-4, 27-8, 42, 214. 
Narayanabhadra, a s^manta king, 139. 
NSroyana, Bhagavan, 87, 
Nariiyanavarman, (ofKamar5pa),214. 
Narbada, 89. 

Narbudda (river), 64. 

Narendra, a king or a snake- 
charmer, 138. 

Narendradeva, a Lichchhavi king, 
264, 270, 280-2, 298. 
Narendraditya, 138, 140. 
Narendragupta (=SasSnka ?), 137-8. 
Narendravinata, 137, 193, 

Narmada, 85-7, 89, 93. 

Nasik district, 9. 

Nsthasarman, 304. 

NavySvakSsikS, 190-2. 

Nayakat (==r^garika sometimes), 236, 
Nayasena, 191. 

Nellore district, 26. 

Nepal Inscription of Jaydeva II, 119 
Nepalese, 204. 

I Nepal vafhSataliit 241, 

I Nidhanpur copper granit 124 , 153 , 
I 211 , 213 - 6 , 225 , 235 . 
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Nigamot 312, 

Nilflrftja, 22. 

Nimar diotriot, 107. 

Nirgraaths, 16-8» 231. 

NltUa$tra8i 2 . 

North Bengal under the Guptas, 
51-2, 65. 

Nrhari (Man-lion incarnation of 
Vishnu), 127. 

Nrpa^ title of vassal kings, 1, 105, 
197, 199. 

Nrj^dhir&jat 204. 

Nydyalearanikat 236. 

Orissa, 159, 312, 

Oudh, 11-2. 

I^daMsa (dependent State-officer, 
184. 

PadmSvatT, 28. 

Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, 85. 
304, 307. 

Paharpur copper- plate grant, 65, 86, 
89, 91, 188, 190, 304. 

Pahlava minister, 68. 

Palaka, (of Kamariipa), 237. 

Pala kingdom, 201. 

Palakka, 22, 26, 165. 

Palas of Bengal, 4, 102, 131, 154, 202, 
206. 

Palasini (river), 67. 

Pallakada, 26. 

Pana (coins), 254. 
PaflcJjidhikaranoparihaf 185, 
Panchaka^ 268, 301. 

PaUch^lik^ (Committee), 260, 268. 
Pafichamah'd^ahdat 235. 
Portcha-mahfiiyajiiaSf 51. 
Pafichanagari, 54, 56. 

Panna Lall, Mr., 80-1. 
Pamhakrak^ma^ 272, 302, 


Pardkraw^nkat 19, 21. 
Paramahh^gavatast 18, 40, 44, 139, 
159, 303. 

Parama-daivatat 50, 55, 83, 92, 303. 
Pdrasava (a caste), 197. 

Pargitar, Mr., 11, 187, 190-1. 

Purikuda plates of Madhyamaraja, 
167, 170-1, 175-6, 179. 

Parivrajaka maharaja, 90, 95. 
PariyStra mountain, 98. 

Parnadatta, 66-7. 

Parsva (the Jina), 58. 

Partha, 94. 

I Paichim^dhikaranat 257, 292. 
PasupatSchSryyas, 299. 

Pasupata congregation, 262, 298. 
Pasupati, temple of, 266. 
PaMupatihhaftdrakat 253, 236-7, 259*60, 
262, 264-5, 291-2, 296, 299. 

Pasupati temple in Nepal, 245, 257, 
251, 273. 

pataka ( = 40 dro^javapas = 5 kulyavapa) 
186, 200, 205. 

P^taliputra, 3, 6-11, 13, 39-40, 43-5, 
128, 155, 239, 308. 

Patapala, 176. 

Pathak, Professor K. B„ 58, 84, 93, 
95-6. 

Patiakella (Cuttack) grant of Maha- 
raja Sivaraja, 166. 

Patna district, 69. 

Pattavyalopa, 178. 

Patyuparika (?), 185. 

Pavittraka, vishayapatit 192. 
Paundra, 113. 

Pauranic deities, 201, 

Pegu, 201. 

PetavySlloparaja, 178. 

PhSsika, battle of, 176, 
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eolleotire iQOomo» 859. 
Pindaha reyenue, 261, 

Pishtapura, 22, 25-6, 164. 

Pi^hSpuram, 25. 

Pokaran, 14. 

Pokharan, 27. 

Prabhakara, 307. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 134*5, 140, 
142-4. 216. 

Prubhakaravarman, 117-8. 

Prabhavatl, 9, 41, 202, 205*6. ' 

PradhBmst 252, 255. | 

Pradoshasarman, 200. i 

Pragjyotiaha, 151, 210*2, 221. 
FrSgjyotishapura, 237. 

Praka^adifcya, 73. 

Prak^ditya coins, 73. 

Pranarddana Pranakaunka, 262. 
PrafMllf 258. 

Prarjunas (republic), 23. 
Prai^agupta, 247. 

PraSSntadeva, 201. 

Prakatti, 19, 29-30, 301-2. 
Prathama-Ji^yastha, 56, 190, 310. 
Prathama-huliJcat 56, 310. 
Prathama-tarthav^hat 56. 

PratoUt 57. 

Pratyanta kingdoms, 23, 23 fn., 25, 
29. 

Pratyanta-nTpatiSf 20, 52. 

PraySga (Allahabad), 11*2, 123, 232. 
Prthiyishena, 49-50. 

Prthivishena I (of Vakstaka dynasty), 
30*1. 

PrthivIiYara, name of an image, 50, 
Puipino (Paipino), 171, 

Pulindasena, 172. 

Pundra, (a town), 152, 163, 234. 
PuQ^ranagara, 308 fn. 


Pundrayardhana, (North Bengal) 12, 
29, 50-4, 56, 63, 65, 67, 77, 83-5, 87, 
92, 96, 101, 120, 132, 165, 188, 225, 
312, 314. 

Pundravardhana hliMh 132, 135, 
140, 152, 154, 157, 304. 

Pdradfisa, 203. 

Puragupta, 57, 59, 62-3, 73, 76*7, 80*2, 
180. 

Purina (coins), 254. 

Puranas, 11-2, 27, 68. 133, 162, 181, 
210, 306. 

Puraj^loparihat 185. 

Pushpabhiiti, 104, 117. 

Pmhharan^dhipatit 14. 

Pushpapura, 10, 239. 

Pushy agupta (a Vaisya), 68. 

Pushyamitras, 52, 60-2, 64, 66. 

Pushyavarman, 211, 

Pmtap'ilas (record-keepers), 54, 313. 

Radhs, 17, 128. 

Raghu, 210, 212, 269. 

Raghum^h, 23, 210, 212. 

Rai Chaudhuri, Dr. H. C., 25, 30-1, 
62-3, 78-9, 81, 108, 111-2, 116, 121, 
129. 131. 

Raiyataka hill, 67, 109, 

Rftjabhata, 206. 

Rajadhir^jat 36, 38. 

JRajadhiraja-paramei^ara, 98. 

Rajaguru, Mr., 276. 

R^jaJcula, 40, 267, 301. 

B^japutra'deva-hhaiiaraJtat 92, 

RsjarSja ( ssRajarajabhatta ), 203, 
205-8. 

Rsjalils type of gold coin, 192, 

RajavihfiiraSi 186. 

R5jmahal,157,228,231. 

Rajshahi distriot^ 29. 50-2, 85, 30i 
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Eajyamatl, queen of Jayadera II, 

238, 271. 

RsjyasrI, 117.8, 142-6, 150-], 224. 
Rajyavardhana, 133, 135*6, 138, 142- 
50, 168, 221. 

Rajyavati, queen of Dharmadeva of 
Nepal, 243-4, 286. 

B^macharita of Sandhyakara-nandin, 
272 fn. 

Bamayanaii 210 . 

Rami, 304. 

Banahhmd^g'ir^dhikara^a^ (Depart- 
ment of military stores), 312. 
Ranakshobha, 178. 

RangamStl, 132, 223. 

Rangpur, 210, 214. 

Rapson, Professor, 5, 28, 96. 
Rashtrikas, 8. 

RathayatrS festival, 255. 

Batnagrliat 41, 59. 

Ravana, 268. 

Ravigupta, 246-7, 288, 
Revajyasvamin, 185. 

Rhodasgadb, 141, 

Rohilkhand, 29. 

Rohini, constellation, 278. 
Rohit^vagiri (Rhotas hill), 140-1. 
Rudradaman (Mahakshatrapa), 68, 
Rudradatta, 184. 

Rudradeva, 22, 27. 

Rudrasena II, 9, 30, 41. 
Rudrasimha, a Kshatrapa ruler, 38. 
Rudrata, 271 fn. 

Bupaka (silver coin), 314. 

Saba (=Virasena), 36. 
SabarasySmin, 306. 

Sabhar, 190. 

Sad^iva Misra, Mm., 173. 
Sadhmilca (a military officer), 191. 


Sagara, 268. 

Sagar District, 88, 

Sagguyayyana, (a king), 166. 
Sailodbbava, 172. 

Sailodbhava rulers, their genealogy, 
175, 179. 

Saimhalaka, 24, 31. 

Saindpatya^ 60. 

Sainyabhita 1, 167. 

Sainyabhita II, 172. 

Sainyabhita III, ( sM^dhara* 
varman= Srinivasa), 172-3, 
Saivism, 254, 306. 

Saka eras, 31 fn., 277. 

Sakala, 14 fn., 30. 

Saka-murundas, 24, 31. 

Ssketa (Oudh), 11-2, 312. 

^aJcrddityat 73, 79. 

Saktism, 306. 

Sala (or Mala)-grama, 174. 
Srdapaksha, 128. 

Sfilastambha, 237. 

Salima (river), 142, 169. 
Samacharadeva, coins of, 189, 192-3. 
Samacharadeva (king), 135, 137, 187, 
192-3. 

SamajndpartJi (a form of royal 
charter), 251-2, 257, 291. 
Samatata, 23, 29, 154, 158, 165, 168, 
180, 189, 210, 312. 

SSmavedin Brahman, 50, 53. 
Sambalpur, 25. 

Sambhu, 36, 171. 

Sambhuyayya, 166. 

Sariikara (a Northerner), 57. 
Samkshobha (king), 90, 94-5. 

Samrdt (title), 1, 99, 102, 133. 

Samudragupta, 8, 10-2, 16, 29, 35, 
38-40, 47, 73, 88, 164-5, 181, 282-3, 
288. ’ 
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SanakSnika chief, 35. 

Sanakanikas (republic), 23, 30. 
Sanasiddhi, 58. 

Bafiohi itJJpa, 40, 58. 

^andaka (or Gandaka), 84, 87. 
S^ndhivigrah^dhikirint 185. 
S^ndhmgrahika (Minister of Peace 
and War), 20, 201, 313. 
Sandhyiikaranandin, 272 fn. 
SangagrUma (village), 255. 

Sanga Inscription, 254. 

Saiighamitra, 205. 

Sankara, a commentator, 149. 
Sankaradeva of Nepal, 242, 259, 286. 
Safikara (the god), 201. / 

Santdnasandhit 7, 41. 

Ssntideva (an dch^rya)t 184, 186. 
Sarasvat! (river), 221. 
Sardiilavarman, 103*5. 

Sarnath image Inscriptions, 65, 72-3, 
75-7, 80-1,84-6, 89, 91. 
kdrhgin ( Vishnu )i 61. 

Sdrthavnha (merchant), 56, 310, 312. 
Sarvadandan^yaka, 246-7, 255, 288, 
292. 

Sarvanatha, 95. 
jSdrvvabhmma, 1, 272, 302. 
SarvvanSga, 69, 71. 

Sarvnam (a goddess), 206. 

SarvvSn! image Inscription 202, 204. 
Sarvvavarman, 110, 115, 117, 183. 
Sasahka, as mahdsdmmtat 141. 
Sasahka, coin of, 189. 

Sasanka (king), 113, 132, 135, 154-5, 
168, 183, 220-1, 224-7, 230. 
Sa^hka-mandala, 136. 

236. 

6tetri,Mm. H. P., 13-4, 17, 49 

Bftiakar^it 8. 


8attra$t 39, 57. 

Seistaa, 32 fn, 

Sekyak'drat 236. 

Seng-chi, 206, 

Shahabad district, 141. 
Shahanushahis, 24, 31, 

Shanmukha (Karttikeya), 273. 
Shahpur, 128. 

Shahpur Inscription, 127. 

Siam, 201. 

Sibi, 235. 

Sikharasvamin, 42, 49. 

Sllabhadra, 229-30. 

Siladityaraja, 229. 

Siladitya of West Malava, 142. 
i^ildpaita-iidsanat 259, 262. 
Sirhhavarman, 14, 17, 27, 42. 

Sindhu (Indus river), 14. 

Sirpur, 177. 

Siva, 154-5, 193, 222, 268, 293, 299 i 
Sivadeva I (king of Nepal), 248-52, 
274, 279-81, 289, 291-2, 295. 
Sivadeva II, 251, 263-7, 269, 273, 290, 
299-302. 

Sivadevesvara (name of a lihga)^ 265, 
299. 

SivadevavihSra, 264, 266, 299. 
Sivanandin, 54. 

Sivapura stone Inscription, 116. 
SivarSja, 166. 

Skanda (the god), 69. 

Skandagupta, 72-3, 76, 79-83, 88-91, 
93, 181. 

Skandagupta, an officer of Hargha- 
vardhana, 148. 

Skandadeva, a YuvarSja of Nepal, 
265, 298. 

SkandhJdffdra ( camp or capital ), 
183, 
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Smith, Dr, V., 5-7, 9-10, 13, 83. 37. 
89. 47, 52, 64,73.75.80-2,89,91, 
101, 152, 225, 239, 303. 

Smrtist 2, 306. 

Soma (sking Sa^fika), 133, 141, 152, 
150, 224. 

SomSnvayabhilshana (Jishnugupta), 
297. 

Somapura, 176. 

Somavaraai dynasty, 177. 

Sonpat seal Inscription, 124. 

Sravasti, 45. 

^reshfhint 312. 

Srigohall, 53. 

Srigupta, 5, 6, (30. 

Srikshi-kunda, 233 
Srinatha (king), 196. 

Srinivasa ( =Madhavavarman= 
Sainyabhita), 171. 

Sripatta, royal charter, 198, 

Sripur, 177. 

Srirshi-kunda, 236. 

^rivataay 242 , 

Sten know, Dr., 31 fn. 

Sthanu, 273. 

Sthanudatta, 191. 

Sthanvisvara ( = Thaneswar), 104, 
117, 133. 

Sthavira school of Buddhism, 201. 
Sthitavarman, of Kamarupa, 215. 
Sudarsana (lake), 67-8. 

Sudraka, 123. 

Sugata (= Buddha), 204. 
Sugata^sana (the Buddhist doctrine), 
269. 

Sulikas (the people), 111-2* 

Sumeru, 47* 

Suihha, 17, 46. 

Supratisbthitavarman, 216-7, 


Supushpa, 10, 269, 

Surabhogesvara, (a Siva Uiga) 257. 
Surasena, (a Maukhari prince t), 119, 
257, 268, 290, 292. 

Surasena (a State), 23. 

SurSshtra, 3, 36-8, 41, 66-7, 93-4, 109, 
272, 302. 

Surafimichandra, 85-7, 89, 93. 
Suryyavarman, (Maukhari prince), 
110, 116. 

Susthitavarman, 124, 126, 134, 215-7. 
Susunia hill, 17-8, 28. 

Susunia Hill Inscription, 14-5, 17. 
Suvarna (gold coin), 57, 314. 
Suvarnavithi, 192, 

Suvi^kha, 68. 

Suvra i?), 119. 

Suvvuhga, (a vishaya)^ 200. 
Smyamajm (a form of royal 
address), 253, 255, 263, 266, 292. 
Svayambhudeva, 92. 

Svamidatta, 22, 26, 164-5. 
SvSmimahasena (Karttikeya), 57. 
Svetapura, 294. 

Sylhet, 153. 

Sz’chuen, 130. 

Tailika-hem (guild of oilmen), 71. 
Taillapa (Madhyamaraja ? ), 178, 
Taittiriya charanay 171, 

Talahhumi (home-stead land), 184. 
Tamluk, 46, 158. 

Tamralipti (Tamluk), 46, 154, 158. 

Tandralvalu (Tundilvaluja), village, 
166. 

Tanhaka (of gold), 127. 
Tathagatagupta, 78-9. 

Thakurl dynasty of Nepal, 240, 258, 
280-2. 

Thaneswar, 118-9, 144, 146, 148, 
150-1, 221-2,229,2349 
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Thankot Infloriptioai 262| 296-7. 
Thoka Inioriplioiit 251* 291. 

Tkorana (a vUhaya), 167, 174. 

Tibet, 126, 296. 

Tibetan kings, 240. 

Tibetans, 204. 

TilabhatUka, 20. 

Tilamaka (water- course), 259, 261, 
267-8, 296. 

Timi Inscription, 263. 

Tippera,29, 182-3, 188, 194-5, 198, 

202 . 

Tira (town), 311. 

Tirabhukti, 29, 63, 310-1. 
TirabhuktyuparikMlhikaranat 311. 
Tirbut, 12, 120, 234, 296, 310. 
Tlrthaftkaras, 58, 71. 

Tivaradeva, 177. 

Tobahal Inscription of Nepal, 245. 
Toramana, 87-8, 93, 95, 97. 

Tosala, 162. 

Tosali (Dakshina), 166. 

Trikalli’iga, 161. 

TrivrtJ, 53. 

Tsapaligaon Inscription, 248. 

T’ufan (Tibet), 295. 

Tulacchi-Tol Inscription, 249. 
Tumburu, 32. 

TushSspba, (a Yavana ruler), i68. 
Tyagasimha, king of Kamariipa, 237. 
Uohchhakalpa, 90, 95. 

Udfinakupa, 313. 

Udayadeva, 258, 270, 280-1, 289, 
293, 298. 

Udayagiri cave-temple Inscription, 
57. 

Udayagiri hill-cave Inscriptions, 30, 
35-6, 

Uddyotat a Nyaya work, 307. 
Udirn^badga, 206, 


Udra (Orissa), 161, 237, 271, SOL 
Udumbara, a city, 139. 

Ugrasena (Pallava king), 22, 165* 
UjyayinI, 3, 32 fn„ 40. 

Undsna, 40. 

Upamitesvara, a Saiva lihga, 39. 
Uparika (a title), 51, 55, 63, 190-2, 
311. 

Uparik^dhikara^at 310. 
Uparika-mah^r^ja (title), 55, 84, 92, 
309. 

UpavaAga, 112. 

Ur jay at hill, 67. 

Utathya, 174. 

Utkhelayita^ 236. 

UttarapSrsva Matha (Puri), 167. 
UttarSpatha, 113, 143. 

Vshlikas, 14, 15 fn. 

Vaidyagr/ima (village), 265. 

Vaidya Mr. C. V., 276, 295. 

Vaidyanatha temple Inscription, 
127. 

Valnyagupta, 182-5, 187-8, 192, 194. 
VaWi, 3, 7-9, 3i0. 312. 
Vaisali-uisAai/a, 310. 
Vai^lyadhisthdmdhikaranat 310, 
Vaishnavas, 15, 59, 184. 
Vaishnavism, 254, 306. 

Vaivarttika congregatian fsanghajt 
184, 186. 

Vfijapeya sacrifice, 175. 

Vsjasaneya charcunat 176. 

Vajiii gotra^ 42. 

Vajradatta, 211, 237. 

Vajrdditya (title ?), 79. 

Vajra (king), 78-9, 

VajreSvara (a deity), 265. 

Vfikatakas, 31. 

Vakpatirftja, poet, 131, 207, 
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Vamana (Vlsliiiu)i 68. 

Vamana, Bhatta, 17L 
Va'i^ikavali of Nepali 241i 276, 284 fn., 
285*6, 290-1. 

Vafiga, 112, 128, 163, 180-1, 209, 312. 
Vafiga countries (East and South 
Bengal), 14, 16*7, 132, 135. 

Vafigas, 122, 208. 

Varahamihira, 15 fn., 112, 211, 307. 
Varahasvamin, 50, 53. 

Varaha (Vishnu) 127. 
Vfirakamandala, (vuhayat) 187-8, 
190-2 

Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 
173. 

Vart}a^ramadhar7na, 171-2, 325. 

Varnas, 23 fn„ 108. 

Vartta, 252, 258, 291. 

Varttani, village, 176. 

Varttanoka (a place in Southern 
Tosali), 166. 

Varunasvarain (name of a sun-god), 
115. 

Vasantadeva. 245-7, 269-70, 276, 
280-2, 288-9. 

Va^ishtha, 176. 

Va$tu (home-stead land), 314. 
Vasubandhu, 33, 58, 306. 

Vasuki, 273. 

Vasula, a poet, 133, 

Vasu-vamsa, a Pasupata congre- 
gation, 265. 

Vasuvarna, 236. 

Vatabhoga, 191. 

VatagohalT, 304. 

Vatsa, 112. 

Vatsabhatti, 74-5, 306. 

Vatsabhogika, 185. 

Vatsadevi (of Nepal), 119, 270, 273, 
290, 300-2, 


Vatsapalasvamin, 19L 

Vayigrama (village) 53-5. 

Vdyu (Purana), 306i, 

Vehgl, 22, 26, 165. 

Venkayya, Mr., 170. 

Vetravarman, 51-2, 55-6. 
Vibhuvarman, 258, 295. 

Vidarbha, 112. 

Videha, 3, 162. 

Vidiaa, 28. 

Vigrahapala III, of Qauda, 9. 
Vijayadeva, 263, 267, 300. 
VijaySditya, Chalukya king, 129. 
Vijaya, of Kamarupa, 237. 
Vijayasena (state-officer ofVainya- 
gupta), 185, 192, 

Viler a^mditija (a title), 34, 73. 
Vikrama era. 32 fn., 42, 110, 276-7, 
280, 282, 288. 

Vikramajit, 276, 

Vikramasena, 248, 255-6, 275, 292. 
Vikukshi, 268. 

Vifila (a sheet of watery hollow) 185. 
Vinasana (Sarasvati river), 30. 
Vinayaditya, Chalukya king, 129, 
Vinayaka Misra, Mr., 173, 178, 

Vinaya'sthiti-gthBpakTidhiJcarcOia 

(Department of Law and Order), 
312. 

Vindhya forests, 48,118,145-6,151, 
224. 

Vindhya mountains, 98, 109, 177. 
Vindusvamin, 256. 
Vipravarma-gorain, 251, 291. 
Virasena II, 36. 

VirasrT, 9. 

Vishayddhikarana, 54-6, 190, 192. 
Vishayapati (District officer), 52, 

55-6, 67-8, 71, 92-3, 188, 190, 288, 
309, 311, 
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Vishnudfisa, 35. 

Vishnu (god), 15-6,18.48. 

Vishnugopa, 22,^26, 165. 

Vishnugupta, a Tuvar^ja of Nepal- 
259, 262, 264,'280,';296. 

Vishnugupta (of the Later Gupta 
dynasty), 128-9, 208. 

Vishnukundin family, 112. 

Vishnupada hill, 15. 

Vishnupfilita-bhat^, 42. 

Vishnu^r^nat 64, 210, 

Vishnuvardhana, 97-9. 

Vishtimanushya (labour people), 263, 
301. 

VishvagaSva, 268. 

ViSvadevavarman, 290. 

Visvavarman, 27, 48-9. 

Vittadeva, Bhatta, 174. 

Vizigapatam district, 27. 

Vrshadeva, of Nepal, 242, 269, 286, 
288. 

Vrshavarmman, 248. 

Vyaghradeva, 31. 

Vyftgbrarsja of Mahakantfira, 22, 31, 
164. 

VyavaJ^rinSf mercantile community, 
236, 


rt/avaBa|/ins'(tradesmen), 265, 301. 

Wang-hiuen-tse (leader . of ^Chinese 
envoy), 234,’ 29 6, 

Wang Hsiian-tse, 295. 

Watters,' 78, ‘295. 

Wema-Kadphises,'305. 

Western Chalukyas of Vatapi, 129. 

Wima Khadphises, 32 fn. 

Yag Bahai Inscription, 264. 

Yajflavarman, 103-5. 

Yallamanchili, 27. 

Yamuna (river), 69, 87, 89. 93, 232. 

Yasodharman.^of Mslava, 83, 97-9, 
100-2, 107, 120-1, 133, 160, 181, 
183, 188-9. 

Yasovarman of Kanauj, 131, 207-9 
238. 

Yaudheyas (republic), 23, 30. 

Yauvanasri, 9. 

Yauvanasva, 171. 

TauvaT^jya, 60. 

Yavana, 15 fn., 68. 

Yayatinagara, 25. 

Yuan Chwang, 40, 78, 132, 135, 137, 
147, 150, 154-9, 162-3, 180, 186, 
201, 209, 226, 228-30, 231, 233, 
240, 274, 293-5. 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

5 

17 

“ Srlguptsya ” 

“ ^rlgupta$ya ”. 

14 

1 

Chandrvarman 

Chandravarman. 

28 

14 

Muthura 

Mathura. 

32 

6 

Sumadragupta 

Samudragupta. 

58 

17 

Prof. K. P. Pathak Prof. K. B. Pathak. 

64 

3 

Bhitari pillar pillar Bhitari pillar. 

72 

2 

Imperal 

Imperial. 

184 

11 

Vishnavas 

Vaishnavas. 

196 

12 

adhimahaharaj a 

adhimaharaja. 

197 

28 

esteemed 

be esteemed. 

200 

17 

peoble 

people. 

213 

7 

betwee 

between. 

220 

27 

prase 

phrase. 

223 

25 

acquiscence 

acquiescence. 

234 

29 

injuctions 

injunctions. 

235 

1 

different 

different. 

245 

26 

|Vikrma-J 

[Vikrama-J. 

255 

23 

No. 6 

Indraji No. 6. 





